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1.  Introduction 


Editor’s  Introduction 
Thomas  F.  Best 


The  Sixth  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches, 
held  at  the  Madge  Saunders  Conference  Centre,  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica,  21- 
29  March  1995,  brought  together  persons  from  an  exceptionally  wide 
range  of  churches.  In  all  their  diversity  they  were  linked  by  two 
overriding  concerns:  How,  in  today’s  world,  can  we  best  manifest  the 
visible  unity  of  Christ’s  body,  the  church?  and,  What  form  of  that  unity 
can  best  foster  a unified,  coherent,  and  convincing  witness  and  service 
in  today’s  world? 

This  sixth  consultation  drew  for  its  inspiration  on  the  five  previous 
gatherings  of  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches.1  But  it  had  a distinctive 
character  all  its  own,  not  least  in  its  resolute  determination  to 
appropriate,  for  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  fresh  impulses 
towards  Christian  unity  found  within  the  whole  of  the  ecumenical  quest 
today.  Thus  in  addition  to  reflections  on  the  identity,  mission  and 
challenge  of  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  and  accounts  of  the 
several  classic  “church  union”  negotiations  currently  in  progress,  the 
meeting  heard  accounts  of  many  other  approaches  to  manifesting  the 
unity  of  the  church.  These  ranged  from  the  “local  ecumenical 
partnerships”  rooted  in  the  life  of  multi-  or  trans-denominational  local 
congregations,  to  “partnership”  agreements  between  denominations 
within  the  same  country,  to  far-reaching  agreements  on  the  validity  of 
ministries  exercised  within  churches  from  different  confessional  families 
and  countries. 

In  its  breadth  of  vision,  then,  the  consultation  offered  a unifying 
moment , an  event  which  made  visible  almost  the  full  scope  of  the  many 
and  diverse  understandings  of,  and  impulses  toward,  “visible  unity” 
which  shape  the  ecumenical  scene  today. 


1 See  note  1 to  the  Report  of  the  Consultation,  below. 


2  Built  Together 


The  insights  and  reflections  from  this  gathering  of  the  United  and 
Uniting  Churches  will  have  to  be  “received”  in  the  churches,  and  in  the 
ecumenical  movement,  over  the  next  years.  There  are  already  plans,  for 
example,  to  include  the  witness  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  within 
Faith  and  Order  reflections  on  “the  apostolicity  of  the  whole  church  and 
its  ministry  of  oversight  expressed  personally,  collectively  and 
communally,  as  well  as  the  various  means  of  safeguarding  continuity  in 
the  life  of  the  church”.2  Consultation  Moderator  Martin  Cressey  has 
written  a perceptive  review  of  the  meeting  and  its  central  themes.3  My 
own  first  evaluation  suggests  that,  at  Ocho  Rios,  the  United  and  Uniting 
Churches  experienced  and  affirmed  the  following: 

° a new  sense  of  vocation  to  their  own  identity  as  united  churches ; 

0 a new  sense  of  vocation  to  a form  of  unity  as  appropriate  for  each 
time  and  each  place ; 

° a new  sense  of  vocation  to  unity  as  an  inescapable  implication  of 
the  ecumenical  experience  itself 

° a new  sense  of  vocation  to  ecclesiological  reflection  on  the 
implications  of  unity,  particularly  the  questions  of  episkope 
( oversight )\  and 

° a new  sense  of  vocation  to  increased  participation  in  the  wider 
ecumenical  movement .4 

The  life  and  work  of  the  Sixth  International  Consultation  of  United 
and  Uniting  Churches  was  rooted  in  its  experience  of  worship.  We  are 
pleased  to  include  in  this  volume  the  sermons  preached  during  the  daily 
worships,  and  at  the  eucharistic  service  hosted  by  the  United  Church  of 
Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands.  Regrettably  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
include  the  dignified,  lively  and  nourishing  Orders  of  Worship  produced 
by  the  Consultation  Chaplain  The  Revd  Diane  Kessler. 


2 See  the  Report  of  the  Consultation,  para.  60,  below. 

3 Martin  H.  Cressey,  “Breaking  Down  Walls:  Reflections  on  the  Sixth 
International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica, 
March,  1995”,  Mid-  Stream , Vol.  35,  No.  1,  January  1996,  pp.  131-138. 

4 Thomas  F.  Best,  “The  Sixth  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
Church  (Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica,  1995):  The  Event  and  the  Issues”,  Mid-Stream , 
Vol.  35,  No.  1,  January  1996,  pp.  5-8. 
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Thanks  to  those  who  made  the  Consultation  possible  are  amply 
recorded  in  its  Report;  but  in  addition  to  those  named  above,  I wish  to 
express  personal  thanks  especially  to  Ms.  Monica  Schreil,  Administrative 
Assistant  for  the  meeting;  local  organizer  The  Revd  Raymond  Coke;  and 
Consultation  Musician  The  Revd  Dr  Daniell  Hamby.  On  behalf  of  the 
United  and  Uniting  Churches,  I want  also  to  express  deep  gratitude  for 
the  long  and  faithful  support  which  Faith  and  Order  has  received  from 
the  Evangelische  Kirche  der  Union,  as  well  as  for  the  support  received 
for  this  Consultation  from  the  Council  for  World  Mission. 

Further  information  about  the  Sixth  International  Consultation  of 
United  and  Uniting  Churches,  about  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches, 
or  about  other  approaches  to  the  visible  unity  of  the  church,  is  available 
from  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Best,  Faith  and  Order,  World  Council  of  Churches, 
150,  rte.  de  Ferney,  1211  Geneva  2. 

We  commend  this  book  to  all  those  who  long  for,  who  hunger  and 
thirst  for , the  visible  unity  of  Christ’s  body,  the  church,  and  who  seek 
to  bring  about  that  unity  in  word  and  deed. 


1.  Introduction 


Breaking  Down  Walls 
Martin  Cressey 


It  has  been  a great  privilege  to  be  invited  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Standing  Commission  to  moderate  both  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Consultations 
of  United  and  Uniting  Churches.  There  has  been  both  continuity  and 
development  in  the  progression  from  Potsdam,  East  Germany,  1987,  to 
Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica,  1995. 

Several  participants  in  both  meetings  felt  that  the  1995  one  gave  them 
a more  rounded  understanding  of  the  earlier  meeting.  That  was  held  in 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  under  a Marxist  socialist 
government;  enormous  changes  in  central  and  eastern  Europe,  the  threats 
arising  from  revived  ethnic  and  nationalist  conflicts  around  the  world, 
and  among  the  churches  talk  of  an  ecumenical  winter  have  all  provided 
a new  context  for  understanding  the  Potsdam  claim  that  “The  quest  for 
visible  unity  is  related,  and  must  be  seen  to  be  related,  to  the 
overcoming  of  human  divisions  and  the  meeting  of  human  needs”,  a 
claim  quoted  in  the  Ocho  Rios  report  which  follows. 

A development  at  Ocho  Rios  was  the  greater  sense  of  partnership 
which  emerged  between  those  from  churches  already  united  or  engaged 
in  union  conversations  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
representatives  of  such  steps  towards  visible  unity  as  the  Leuenberg 
Agreement  and  the  Porvoo  proposals.  At  Potsdam  such  differences  were 
felt  by  some  to  create  an  intrusion  into  the  fellowship  of  those  who  have 
experienced  union.  Now  there  is  a greater  readiness  both  to  consider 
afresh  the  claim  of  union  and  to  grasp  opportunities  for  various  forms  of 
reconciliation  and  developed  relationship. 

Worship  played  a great  part  in  the  consultation.  It  had  among  its 
papers  several  on  the  theme  “The  Role  of  Worship  in  the  Search  for 
Christian  Unity”,  so  well  formulated  by  the  recent  Faith  and 
Order/Worship  and  Spirituality  consultation  at  Ditchingham,  England.  It 
had  among  its  participants  sensitive  worship  leaders  in  its  Chaplain,  the 
Revd  Diane  Kessler,  and  its  musician,  Dr  Daniell  Hamby. 
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The  recognition  that  liaison  between  this  group  of  churches  may  in 
future  have  to  be  carried  out  with  a more  modest  budget  heightens  the 
sense  of  gratitude  felt  by  participants  in  the  six  consultations  to  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  for  administrative  support,  to  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  the  Union  in  Germany  for  steady  financial  help,  and  to  those 
churches  and  organizations  which  have  hosted  and  supported  successive 
meetings,  on  this  occasion  the  United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the 
Cayman  Islands,  and  the  Council  for  World  Mission. 

There  are  two  nineteenth  century  hymns  by  Scottish  Presbyterians 
which  begin  respectively  “Go,  labour  on:  spend  and  be  spent,  Thy  joy 
to  do  the  Father’s  will”  (Horatius  Bonar)  and  “Come,  labour  on!  Who 
dares  stand  idle  on  the  harvest  plain?”  (Jane  Borthwick).  In  the  interest 
of  participatory  discipleship,  Ocho  Rios  would  have  combined  “Come, 
labour  on...”  with  the  joy  of  service!  The  Consultation  desired  not  to 
hector  our  own  or  other  churches  but  to  invite  them  all  to  a continuing 
pursuit  of  the  goal  of  visible  unity. 


2.  Report  of  the  Consultation 


“Built  Together:  The  Present  Vocation 
of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  (Ephesians  2:22)” 

Report  of  the  Consultation 

I.  Preface  and  Summary 

1 . In  the  first  paper  presented  at  the  Sixth  International  Consultation  of 
United  and  Uniting  Churches  Reinhard  Groscurth  drew  attention  to  the 
third  vision  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (Zech.  2:1-5).  This  is  the  vision 
of  a Jerusalem  rebuilt  not  on  its  original  plan  but  as  a city  without  walls, 
guarded  only  by  the  Lord,  who  would  be  a wall  of  fire  all  round  it  and 
the  glory  within  it. 

2.  That  made  his  paper  a true  “keynote”  address.  Again  and  again  the 
consultation  returned  to  language  about  breaking  down  walls  in  order  to 
be  “built  together”  in  terms  of  the  consultation  theme  (Ephesians  2:22). 

3.  Like  the  previous  five  consultations  this  one  was  brought  into  being 
at  the  request  of  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches  by  a partnership  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  a 
host  church.  The  host  church  was  the  United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the 
Cayman  Islands,  which  reached  its  present  form  in  1992.  An  even  more 
recently  united  church,  the  Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  Southern  Africa, 
reminded  the  consultation  of  the  inter-connection  between  the  quest  for 
unity  and  the  quest  for  liberation.  A printing  error  which  spoke  of 
“UNTIED”  churches  may  have  been  a prophetic  symbol  of  this  linking 
of  unity  and  freedom. 

4.  A significant  development  at  this  consultation  was  the  fuller  inclusion 
in  its  programme  of  reflection  on  the  various  steps  towards  unity  which 
can  be  taken  by  churches  and  the  various  forms  of  reconciliation  and 
developed  relationship  which  can  exist  between  churches. 

5.  It  was  abundantly  clear,  as  at  previous  consultations,  that  those  from 
united  and  uniting  churches  greatly  valued  the  opportunity  to  share 
experiences.  Yet  it  was  equally  clear  that  there  are  to  be  no  walls  around 
this  group  of  churches.  They  do  not  wish  to  be  seen  as  a special  kind  of 
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church  but  as  markers  of  progress  towards  being  the  one  church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  They  are  penitently  aware  of  the  limitations  on  that  progress  but 
they  also  rejoice  in  having  moved  forward  together. 

6.  The  phrase  “United  and  Uniting  Churches”  covers  both  those  for 
whom  the  process  envisages  a definite  organic  goal  and  who  are  still 
open  to  further  unions;  and  those  whose  context  and  whose  time  does  not 
give  them  such  a definite  vision,  but  who  are  able  to  celebrate  their  place 
on  that  same  journey  as  an  authentic  expression  of  the  search  for  visible 
unity.  They  are  churches  that  have  sought  by  union  to  help  realise  the 
first  of  the  functions  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  “To  call  the 
Churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic 
fellowship  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  and  to 
advance  towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe”. 

7.  That  first  function,  it  was  agreed  by  the  consultation,  should  remain 
in  its  key  position  in  the  WCC  Constitution. 

II.  Descriptive  Introduction 

8.  The  Consultation  gathered  21-29  March  1995  at  the  Madge  Saunders 
Conference  Centre,  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica.  It  was  the  latest  in  a significant 
series  of  meetings  (Bossey  (1967),  Limuru  (1970),  Toronto  (1975), 
Colombo  (1981),  and  Potsdam  (1987))  which  have  explored  the 
challenges  then  facing  united  and  uniting  churches,  and  focused  the 
contribution  they  were  then  called  upon  to  make  to  the  one  ecumenical 
movement.1 


1 Mid-Stream , Vol.  6,  No.  3,  1967,  especially  pp.  10-15  and  16-22; 
Mid-Stream , Vol.  9,  Nos.  2-3,  1970,  especially  pp.  4-12  and  13-33; 
Mid-Stream , Vol.  14,  No.  4,  1975,  pp.  541-563,  also  What  Unity  Requires,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  77,  Geneva,  WCC,  1976,  pp.  18-29;  Growing  Towards 
Consensus  and  Commitment , Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  110,  Geneva,  WCC, 
1981;  Thomas  F.  Best,  ed.,  Living  Today  Towards  Visible  Unity:  the  Fifth 
International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches , Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  142,  Geneva,  WCC,  1988,  also  in  German  as  Thomas  F.  Best,  ed., 
Gemeinsam  auf  dem  Weg  zur  sichtbaren  Einheit:  Die  Fiinfte  Internationale 
Konsultation  vereinigter  und  sich  vereinigender  Kirchen,  Berlin,  Kirchenkanzlei 
der  EKU,  1988. 
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9.  Participating  were  some  52  persons  from  19  countries  including 
representatives  of  33  united  churches,  church  union  negotiations  and 
efforts  towards  greater  visible  unity.  A wide  diversity  of  united  churches 
was  present,  from  the  earliest  (1817)  to  the  most  recent  (1994)  and 
displaying  a variety  of  ecclesiological  approaches  to  union,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  current  union  negotiations.  The  consultation  was  moderated 
by  Martin  Cressey,  with  Faith  and  Order  Moderator  Mary  Tanner  and 
Vice-Moderator  Paul  Crow  present.  Observers  were  present  from  other 
churches,  and  from  the  Jamaica  Council  of  Churches;  three  participants 
had  been  named  as  observers  on  behalf  of  Christian  World  Communions 
(the  Anglican  Consultative  Council,  the  Disciples  Ecumenical 
Consultative  Council,  and  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches). 
In  addition  we  were  pleased  to  have  an  observer  from  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity.  We  regretted  that  the  observers 
appointed  by  the  Caribbean  Conference  of  Churches  and  by  the 
Orthodox  Church  were  unable  to  be  present.  The  meeting  was  organized 
by  Faith  and  Order  staff  member  Tom  Best,  with  Monica  Schreil  as 
administrator.  The  local  organizer  was  Raymond  Coke  of  the  United 
Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands,  assisted  by  Jane  Dodman, 
Joyce  Williams  and  Pam  Reid,  as  well  as  the  whole  staff  of  the  Madge 
Saunders  Conference  Centre. 

10.  Goals  of  the  meeting  included  (1)  reflecting  on  the  identity  and  role 
of  united  churches  within  the  one  ecumenical  movement;  (2)  hearing 
from  and  reflecting  on  recent  church  unions  (in  Jamaica  and  in  South 
Africa)  and  current  union  negotiations,  as  well  as  other  forms  of 
inter-church  discussion;  and  (3)  exploring  further  forms  of  contact  and 
coordination  among  the  united  and  uniting  churches.  In  preparing  for  the 
consultation,  participants  had  been  asked  to  reflect  on  three 
corresponding  topics:  how  do  I understand  the  distinctive  identity  and 
vocation  of  my  own  united  or  uniting  church?  what  does  the  gospel 
imperative  towards  greater  visible  unity  mean  in  my  own  local  and 
national  setting?  are  further  forms  of  fellowship  needed  among  the  united 
and  uniting  churches?  If  so,  what  might  these  be  and  how  can  they  be 
adequately  supported? 

1 1 . An  extensive  collection  of  background  papers  had  recalled  the  results 
of  the  previous  meetings  and  introduced  the  main  themes  to  face  us  in 
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Ocho  Rios.  In  addition  to  the  classic  topics  which  have  engaged  the 
united  and  uniting  churches  (conversion,  identity,  forms  of  union, 
mission),  several  papers  emphasized  the  role  which  worship  may  have 
within  the  search  for  visible  unity. 

12.  Main  papers  were  given  on  the  themes  of  conversion  and  identity  of 
united  and  uniting  churches  (Reinhard  Groscurth,  former  Ecumenical 
Officer,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  — and  the  only  person  present 
at  all  6 United  and  Uniting  Churches  consultations!);  their  vocation  to 
mission  and  service  (Roderick  Hewitt,  Secretary  for  Education  in 
Mission,  Council  for  World  Mission,  and  a member  of  the  host  church); 
and  their  vocation  to  unity  (Rena  Karefa-Smart,  Ecumenical  Officer, 
Washington  Diocese,  Episcopal  Church  U.S.A.).  The  first  of  these 
explored  the  origins,  progress  and  relationships  of  united  and  uniting 
churches;  the  second  developed  the  challenge  to  united  and  uniting 
churches  from  the  gospel  imperative  to  mission;  the  third  explored  the 
challenge,  arising  from  the  gospel  imperative  to  unity,  posed  by  united 
and  uniting  churches  to  the  one  ecumenical  movement. 

13.  A series  of  panels  explored  the  most  recent  church  union  (the 
Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  Southern  Africa)  and  several  of  the 
currently-active  union  negotiations.  These  included  the  Church  Unity 
Commission  in  South  Africa,  ENFYS  (the  Commission  of  the 
Covenanted  Churches  in  Wales),  the  Tripartite  Discussions  in  India,  the 
Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  “Together 
on  the  Way”  process  in  the  Netherlands.  Also  explored  were  the 
sustaining  relationship  between  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  and 
the  United  Church  of  Christ,  the  Disciples  of  Christ-United  Church  of 
Christ  Ecumenical  Partnership,  and  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  there  were  presentations  of  experiences 
of  union  at  the  local  level  (the  Local  Ecumenical  Partnerships  in  the 
U.K.  and  the  Cooperative  Ventures  in  New  Zealand),  as  well  as  two 
inter-church  agreements  not  presently  aiming  at  structural  integration, 
namely  the  Leuenberg  Agreement  between  Reformation  churches  in 
Europe,  and  the  Porvoo  Common  Statement  between  British  and  Irish 
Anglican  Churches  and  Nordic  and  Baltic  Lutheran  Churches.2 


2 In  addition  to  the  presentations  made  to  the  consultation  see  the  “Survey  of 
Church  Union  Negotiatiqns”  appearing  at  2-3  year  intervals  in  The  Ecumenical 
Review , and  reprinted  in  Mid-Stream. 
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14.  Our  life  and  work  was  undergirded  by  worship  organized  by  the 
consultation  Chaplain  Diane  Kessler.  Our  worship  sought  to  enable  us 
to  hear  God’s  Word,  to  glorify  God  through  prayer  and  songs  of  praise 
(animated  by  consultation  musician  Daniell  Hamby),  to  celebrate  the 
community  and  communion  given  to  us  through  Christ,  and  to  share  and 
celebrate  the  richness  and  diversity  of  worship  resources  embodied  in  the 
united  and  uniting  churches.  This  richness  and  diversity  was  set  within 
a common  pattern  for  daily  worship.  The  morning  worship  drew 
particularly  on  Lenten  themes  from  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  emphasized 
the  increasing  recognition  of  baptism  as  our  common  baptism  into  the 
one  body  of  Christ.  In  evening  worship  we  brought  to  God  in  prayer 
each  day’s  work,  with  its  joys  and  frustrations,  and  our  concerns  for  our 
neighbours  far  and  near. 

15.  Interaction  with  the  host  church  was  a significant  part  of  our 
programme.  The  Consultation  Worship  prepared  and  conducted  by  our 
hosts  was  a eucharistic  service  held  in  nearby  Immanuel  Church.  There 
was  a visit  from  young  people  of  the  member  churches  of  the  Council 
for  World  Mission  engaged  in  the  Council’s  Training  in  Mission 
programme  (TIM).  An  extensive  plan  of  weekend  church  exposure  visits 
saw  participants  dispersed  throughout  Jamaica,  staying  in  homes  over  the 
Saturday  night  and  preaching,  or  bringing  greetings,  in  local  worship  on 
Sunday  morning.  After  the  weekend  participants  had  the  opportunity  to 
share  these  experiences,  and  several  commented  that  these  visits  were 
one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  rewarding  aspects  of  the  consultation.  In 
addition  the  host  church  introduced  itself  in  a plenary  session  led  by 
Maitland  Evans  and  Richmond  Nelson,  and  provided  no  less  than  two 
social  events  at  which  — under  the  brilliant  stars  of  the  Jamaican  sky  — 
we  shared  food  and  fellowship  to  the  accompaniment  of  music  by  the 
Portmore  Chorale  and  Hope  Evans  & Company. 

16.  We  record  here  our  deep  thanks  to  all  those  who  offered  us  such  a 
warm  welcome,  who  did  so  much  to  support  our  work,  and  who  made 
our  visit  to  Jamaica  so  memorable. 

III.  Call  and  Identity 

17.  United  and  Uniting  Churches  continue  to  be  a rare  and  living 
challenge  to  the  divided  state  of  so  much  of  the  Body  of  Christ  today;  a 
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divided  state  which  has  often  contributed  to,  rather  than  healed,  conflicts 
between  peoples  and  nations. 

18.  In  this  present  time  UCCs  feel  a particular  urgency  about  the  call  to 
unite  for  mission  which  comes  as  much  from  the  world  as  from  the 
church,  if  not  more  so.  As  the  closing  years  of  the  decade  ebb  quickly 
away  UUCs  plead  with  all  the  churches  to  recognise  the  call  of  God  in 
the  urgency  of  the  present  time  (kairos). 

19.  Their  pleading  has  special  poignancy  when,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
of  those  churches  which  are  a generation  or  more  removed  from  the  time 
of  union,  they  themselves  have  lost  the  memory  of  the  fresh  vision  and 
the  new  energy  which  unity  brought,  and  have,  as  a consequence  of  that 
loss,  become  indistinguishable  from  the  churches  which  gave  them  birth. 


20.  Representatives  of  such  churches  have  come  to  this  consultation 
under  the  weight  of  judgment,  needing  to  ask,  in  the  words  of  the  daily 
liturgy  from  Santiago  de  Compostela: 

Tell  us  Lord,  tell  us  Lord 

What  has  happened  to  us?  What  has  happened  to  us? 

Where  did  we  go  astray?  Where  did  we  go  astray?3 

21.  United  and  Uniting  Churches  are  not  in  themselves  the  goal  of  that 
vision  for  unity  which  continues  to  intrigue  if  also  to  elude  the  church 
as  a whole,  but  they  are  signs  that  Christians  cannot  rest  with  their 
continuing  failure  to  be  in  full  visible  unity  with  each  other  as  members 
of  the  one  household  of  faith. 

22.  As  living  parables,  each  of  them  reflects  the  differences  of  the  period 
of  their  formation,  their  locations  and  the  histories  of  their  uniting 
streams.  As  the  product  of  human  and  fallible  agencies,  though  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  will  also  reflect  the  very  shortcomings  their 
existence  had  hoped  to  overcome.  Even  so,  their  very  existence,  with  a 


3 Song  by  Fr.  Milos  Vesin,  0Milos  Vesin,  St.  Archangel  Michael  Serbian 
Orthodox  Church,  9815  Commercial  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60617,  USA.  See  the 
Worship  Book:  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Santiago  de 
Compostela  1993,  p.  95. 
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common  life  of  prayer  and  worship,  still  summons  them  and  others  to 
the  goal  of  a new  future  in  Christ. 

23.  Together,  moreover,  they  are  already  yielding  some  crucial  insights 
into  the  nature  of  unity,  and  that  is  part  of  their  challenge  to  their 
continuing  but  separate  sister  churches  and  denominations.  These  are 
insights  which  arise  from  being  one  eucharistic  fellowship;  insights  into 
the  need  for  healing  because  of  the  pain  of  separation;  and  insights  into 
the  dynamic  that  a united  church  can  release.  Their  challenge  to 
themselves  is  to  live  out  the  nature  of  their  calling  from  a life  apart  to 
a life  together.  As  such,  United  and  Uniting  Churches  have  a distinct  and 
different  identity,  which  is  to  be  constantly  open  and  constantly  evolving. 

24.  They  have  constantly  been  encouraged  by  the  support  they  have 
received  from  all  their  partners  in  Faith  and  Order  and  in  the  WCC,  as 
also  by  the  enrichment  they  have  received  from  each  other. 

25.  The  United  and  Uniting  Churches  are  to  be  constantly  reminded  of 
the  need  to  re-define  their  identity  in  relation  to  the  call  to  participate  in 
the  mission  of  the  Triune  God.  God  shapes  and  re-shapes  human  history 
and  the  destinies  of  nations,  making  his  reign  real  to  people.  This 
re-shaping  takes  unique  expression  in  each  country.  The  overthrow  of 
apartheid,  the  caste  system  and  oppressive  socio-political  structures  are 
ways  in  which  God  announces  his  sovereignty  over  his  creation.  We  are 
called  to  participate  with  God  and  to  witness  in  the  name  and  power  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  these  contexts.  Every  church  needs  to  redefine 
its  identity  in  the  light  of  this  task.  This  re-definition  may  involve  styles 
of  worship,  theological  formulations,  administrative  structures  and 
standards  of  ethics.  It  may  also  involve  a re-interpretation  of  its  own 
history. 

26.  United  and  Uniting  Churches  need  to  express  a vision  of  that 
community  which  is  not  an  exclusive  and  narrow  absorption  with  the 
other,  but  a community  whose  experience  of  accepting  and  being 
accepted  overflows  into  the  world.  Such  a community  certainly  does  not 
exclude  links  between  the  churches  which  formed  the  union  and  the 
Christian  World  Communions  to  which  they  have  belonged.  Their 
identity  is  shaped  as  much  by  the  stories  that  have  grown  out  of  their 
pilgrimages  as  separate  churches,  as  by  their  discovery  of  being  different 
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together.  It  is  to  that  vision  that  they  were  once  called.  It  is  to  that 
vision  that  they  must  constantly  be  re-called.  It  is  to  that  vision  that  they 
must  be  true  if  our  traditions  are  once  again  to  capture  the  hope  of  one 
church  for  one  world. 

IV.  The  Mission  and  Service  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches 

27.  A powerful  challenge  was  presented  to  the  Consultation  by  Roderick 
Hewitt  of  the  United  Church  of  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands.  He 
raised  the  question  of  the  missionary  impact  of  the  United  and  Uniting 
Churches,  asking  whether  their  experience  fulfilled  Jesus’  prayer  “may 
they  all  be  one...  so  that  the  world  may  believe  that  you  have  sent  me” 
(John  17:21).  This  challenge  to  be  at  mission  was  understood  by  the 
consultation  in  terms  of  the  churches’  responsibility  to  call  people  to 
personal  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  offer  community  services  to  people  in 
need,  and  to  work  for  social  transformation  in  the  face  of  unjust  social 
and  political  structures.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  development  of 
worship  patterns  appropriate  to  the  local  culture,  on  the  equipping  of 
local  churches  for  their  ministry  and  mission,  and  on  the  sharing  of 
resources  in  church  partnerships  across  the  world. 

28.  In  response  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches  affirmed  their 
conviction  that  their  establishment  is  a direct  response  to  the  Biblical 
imperative  for  Christian  unity.  The  primary  motivation  of  churches 
entering  into  organic  union  has  been  that  of  Christian  obedience.  In  some 
situations  additional  motivation  has  been  found  in  changes  in  the  social 
and  political  context,  as  in  South  Africa,  where  two  churches  previously 
separated  by  apartheid  have  united.  In  other  situations  the  desire  for  a 
more  credible  Christian  witness  has  been  a most  important  motivation, 
as  in  India. 

29.  The  ending  of  (some)  church  divisions  and  the  relinquishing  of 
(some)  power  involved  in  churches  moving  into  organic  union  are 
significant  witnesses  in  themselves  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Nevertheless  United  and  Uniting  Churches  acknowledge  that  church 
unions  do  not  always  provide  an  immediate  benefit  in  missionary 
effectiveness.  In  the  first  years  following  most  unions  of  churches  there 
is  an  inevitable  preoccupation  with  internal  matters  relating  to  the  life  of 
the  new  united  church.  In  some  instances  negotiations  towards  further 
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unions  have  immediately  commenced,  although  the  outcome  has  often 
been  disappointment  and  frustration  that  efforts  for  further  unions  have 
failed.  The  United  and  Uniting  Churches  confess  that  internal 
reorganisation  and  failed  union  negotiations  have  diminished  the  time  and 
energy  available  in  the  church  for  increased  missional  action.  They  call 
each  other  to  act  more  deliberately  for  renewal  in  church  life  and 
mission,  making  use  of  the  opportunity  for  change  and  development 
provided  by  union. 

30.  The  United  and  Uniting  Churches  also  noted  that  in  no  country  or 
region  has  a union  of  churches  involved  all  churches.  Nowhere  has 
Jesus’  prayer  for  oneness  “that  the  world  may  believe”  been  given 
opportunity  for  full  implementation. 

31.  United  and  Uniting  Churches  affirm  that  their  understanding  of 
mission  is  not  in  itself  different  from  the  mission  to  which  God  calls  all 
Christians  — “all  this  is  from  God,  who  reconciled  us  to  himself  through 
Christ,  and  has  given  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation”  (2  Cor.  5:18). 
But  as  churches  which  have  resulted  from  union  with  other  churches  and 
which  are  committed  to  act  ecumenically,  the  United  and  Uniting 
Churches  believe  they  have  a particular  contribution  to  make  to  the 
mission  of  the  whole  church.  They  grapple  with  the  new  missionary 
challenge  posed  by  changing  social  situations  across  the  world  from  the 
perspective  of  more  than  one  denominational  tradition  of  mission.  They 
are  therefore  likely  to  be  innovative  in  missional  understanding  and 
action. 

32.  By  nature  United  and  Uniting  Churches  are  inclusive  churches, 
welcoming  into  their  fellowship  people  from  more  than  one  Christian 
tradition  and  gaining  richly  from  the  sharing  of  these  traditions  within 
the  one  church.  In  recent  decades  this  inclusiveness  has  expanded  in 
most  of  these  churches  to  enable  the  full  participation  of  women  and  to 
provide  for  different  expressions  of  the  faith  in  diverse  and  multicultural 
societies.  In  a few  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  inclusiveness  has 
encompassed  the  participation  of  people  regardless  of  their  sexual 
orientation,  though  the  issue  remains  controversial.  The  United  and 
Uniting  Churches  as  a whole  have  a particular  contribution  to  make  to 
the  whole  church  in  modelling  diversity  within  unity  in  communities  of 
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increasing  pluralism.  As  in  the  whole  church,  the  unity  within  United 
and  Uniting  Churches  is  rooted  in  common  baptism  into  Jesus  Christ. 
The  unifying  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  acceptance  and 
reconciliation  possible  among  all  God’s  people. 

V.  Obstacles  to  Church  Union 

33.  The  slowing  down,  and  in  some  places  reversal,  of  the  movement 
towards  church  union  is  a notable  feature  of  the  period  from  the 
mid-1970s  to  the  present.  Other  aspects  of  the  ecumenical  movement, 
such  as  theological  dialogue,  have  shown  real  progress.  In  some 
situations  individual  churches  are  re-emphasizing  their  power  and 
separate  identities  over  against  ecumenical  thinking,  while  in  other 
situations  anti-ecumenical  feelings  are  not  nearly  so  strong.  The  attitude 
of  ministers  is,  however,  often  a barrier  between  churches,  although  lay 
people  of  different  churches,  especially  young  people,  are  generally 
much  more  open  to  one  another  and  less  concerned  with  theological 
differences.  This  is  particularly  true  of  societies  in  which  Christians  are 
in  a small  minority. 

34.  There  is  a real  need,  in  confronting  these  obstacles,  to  develop  in 
and  among  all  churches  ecumenical  education  and  training  for  both 
ministers  and  members.  This  request  was  repeatedly  voiced  in  the 
consultation  and  is  emphasized  by  our  host  church,  the  United  Church 
in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands.  When  Christians  have  been  prepared 
together  for  worship,  witness  and  service  they  will  be  much  better  able 
to  overcome  factors  of  separation  and  division. 

35.  In  some  situations  issues  of  power  become  obstacles  to  any  move  to 
unite  the  churches.  Where  Christians  are  oppressed  and  alienated,  and 
so  particularly  need  a sense  of  belonging,  denominational  labels  and 
traditions  help  provide  a sense  of  identity.  There  is  always  a danger 
however  that  this  will  become  a trap  from  which  members  do  not  wish 
to  escape,  even  when  their  situation  is  changing. 

VI.  The  Role  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches 

36.  Out  of  their  experience  of  a kind  of  death  and  resurrection  to  a new 
identity,  linked  with  a renewed  sense  of  mission  in  obedience  to  the 
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Gospel,  United  and  Uniting  Churches  can  bring  an  important 
contribution  to  the  process  of  encouraging  other  churches  to  move 
towards  union.  By  their  very  existence  and  the  growth  in  their  numbers 
— even  though  it  is  slow  — they  are  a living  challenge  to  other 
churches. 

37.  The  question  of  which  form  of  episkope  is  to  be  adopted  is  still  a 
divisive  one,  which  frustrates  some  union  negotiations  and  limits  the 
possibilities  of  further  unions  between  churches,  including  United 
Churches.  The  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  and  the 
Reformed- Anglican  dialogue  have  produced  important  studies  on  this 
subject,  which  merit  wider  consideration.  Perhaps  this  could  take  place 
in  regional  consultations,  leading  to  an  international  consultation,  in  each 
case  bringing  together  different  confessional  groupings. 

VII.  Lines  of  Action 

38.  There  was  general  agreement  that  the  phenomenon  of  denominations 
should  be  understood  as  only  a stage  on  the  way  to  a full  realization  of 
the  church  as  Christ  envisaged  it.  In  this  process,  denominational  ism  (in 
the  sense  of  treating  the  denomination  — especially  one’s  own!  — as  the 
normative  manifestation  of  the  church)  was  seen  as  the  major  obstacle  to 
be  overcome.  The  consultation  doubted,  however,  whether  this  could  be 
achieved  by  mounting  a specific  programme  through  the  WCC  to 
eliminate  denominationalism,  on  the  lines  of  the  Programme  to  Combat 
Racism.  Rather  there  must  be  a strong  contribution  from  United  and 
Uniting  Churches  to  the  programme  “Towards  a Common  Understanding 
and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches”.  We  realized  that  in  this 
setting  the  Toronto  statement  of  1950  remains  important  for  many 
member  churches  as  a safeguard;  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches 
nevertheless  find  the  negatives  of  the  Toronto  statement  dangerously 
inhibiting  to  progress  in  the  forming  of  an  ecclesiology  for  visible  unity. 

39.  The  consultation  urges  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  give  a 
more  prominent  place  to  United  and  Uniting  Churches  and  to  church 
union  negotiations,  and  so,  by  keeping  these  constantly  before  its 
member  churches,  to  encourage  them  to  move  towards  visible  unity.  In 
any  major  move  towards  visible  unity  local  unions  and  ecumenical 
projects  have  a vital  part  to  play  in  giving  scope  to  those  ready  to  move 
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ahead,  and  showing  the  doubtful  and  indifferent  some  of  the  joys  and 
fruits  of  Christian  unity. 

VIII.  New  Wine,  Old  Wineskins? 

40.  The  consultation  was  not  allowed  to  forget  the  world  to  which  the 
churches  are  today  offering  the  Good  News  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  visits 
to  local  congregations  of  the  United  Church  in  the  urban  and  rural 
settings  of  Jamaican  life,  the  conversations  with  Jamaicans  about  the 
challenges  facing  their  society  and  its  familial  and  community  structures, 
our  observations  of  the  contexts  of  our  own  churches  forced  upon  us  the 
questions  whether  we  have  a new  wine  for  a thirsty  world  and  whether 
ecumenism  is  too  often  “patching  old  wineskins”. 

41.  Our  youngest  participant  focused  this  for  us  in  an  impassioned  plea 
that  we  respond  to  a vastly  changed  world  with  a renewed  theology. 

”We  need  to  talk  about  new  wine  — a theology  that  is 
appropriate  for  the  challenges  of  today,  not  repeating  the  old 
answers,  but  listening  — and  questioning  almost  everything, 
addressing  even  the  question:  who  is  God?... 

One  of  the  new  things  I heard  this  week  was  the  homily  on  seeing 
the  disabled  as  persons,  a fresh  approach  without  classical 
“pre-cooked”  answers.  We  must  look  for  a new  understanding  of 
reading  the  Bible,  a new  understanding  of  our  churches,  our 
unity,  our  society.  Even  our  church  structures  are  not  sacred  but 
secular  attempts  by  men  and  women. . . 

Since  I am  the  youngest  in  your  midst  I felt  I must  ask  this 
question.  At  times  it  became  almost  a nightmare,  an  ecumenical 
one.  In  the  middle  of  the  Passover  night  there  is  the  question  of 
the  youngest:  without  that  question,  no  feast!” 

42.  The  determined  efforts  in  the  WCC  to  bring  out  the  inter-relation 
between  Faith  and  Order  work  on  “Church  and  World”4  and  the 


4 Church  and  World:  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human 
Community,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  151,  2nd,  rev.  printing,  Geneva,  WCC, 
1992. 
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continued  studies  on  issues  of  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of  creation 
are  an  important  sign  that  “the  question  of  the  youngest”  is  heard  by  all 
(see  Costly  Unity).5 

IX.  The  Location  of  Ecumenism 

43.  Both  in  presentations  of  the  quest  for  unity  in  a wide  variety  of 
situations  and  in  the  reflections  of  the  groups  there  was  a ready  welcome 
for  the  local  congregations  which  have  pursued  unity  in  their  own  life. 
Under  many  names  and  in  many  forms  (Local  Ecumenical  Partnerships, 
Co-operative  Ventures,  etc...  in  South  Africa  and  in  Jamaica,  in  Britain 
and  New  Zealand,  in  Canada)  such  churches  are  a sign  of  hope. 

44.  Grounded  in  the  life  of  their  communities  they  have  the  opportunity 
of  pursuing  a comprehensive  mission.  Loyal  to  a vision  they  patiently 
(sometimes  impatiently)  invite  their  churches  to  enter  with  them  into  a 
future  of  visible  unity.  In  their  own  location  they  are  receiving  fruits  of 
the  international  and  national  theological  dialogues. 

45.  Of  course,  it  can  be  frustrating  to  be  a local  united  group  that  has  to 
relate  to  several  separate  structures  of  church  life  and  authority.  Yet  the 
existence  of  local  unity  is  in  no  way  a giving  up  on  the  possibility  of 
wider  visible  unity,  nor  should  it  be  thus  presented.  Rather  it  is  the 
planting  of  seed-beds  of  unity  which  in  the  longer  term  require  a whole 
system  of  agriculture,  while  the  system  will  be  “fruitless”  without  the 
seedbeds. 

46.  The  location  of  ecumenism  is  wherever  the  church  is  called  to  be 
embodied. 

X.  Steps  Towards  Unity 

47.  Several  presentations  by  the  panels,  whether  on  union  negotiations 
or  on  steps  towards  unity,  were  notable  for  showing  the  variety  of 
approaches  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  offering  fresh  insights  and 
new  perspectives  for  the  churches. 


5 Thomas  F.  Best  and  Wesley  Granberg-Michaelson,  eds.,  Costly  Unity:  Koinonia 
and  Justice,  Peace  and  Creation , Geneva,  WCC  Unit  III  (JPC)  and  Faith  and 
Order  (Unit  I),  1993. 
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48.  Driven  by  the  mission  imperative,  they  attempt  to  express  or  bring 
about,  or  at  the  very  least  make  clearer,  an  existing  if  partial  vision,  but 
with  a regular  recurrence  of  questions  about  authority  and  oversight 
appearing  in  several  presentations  and  in  the  discussion  of  these  papers. 
Where  does  authority  lie?  How  is  episcope  to  be  exercised  and  by 
whom?  To  this  corresponds  the  question,  focused  for  some  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Porvoo  Statement:  is  acceptance  of  the  “historic 
episcopate”  really  a sine  qua  non  of  ecumenical  convergence? 

49.  It  has  been  said  that  the  churches  are  currently  in  an  “Ecumenical 
Winter”,  and  several  reasons  for  that  have  been  put  forward,  internal 
dissensions  within  churches  which  are  dealt  with  by  avoiding  issues; 
problems  that  absorb  so  much  time  that  ecumenism  is  lost  sight  of; 
pressures  on  staffing  or  on  finance  that  make  ecumenism  and  the  search 
for  unity  too  expensive.  These  pressures  co-exist  with  a resurgence  of 
confessional  ism  which  is  in  part  a denial  of  the  ecumenical  vision,  in 
part  a symbol  of  frustration  at  the  time  scales  that  often  seem  to  be 
involved,  and  in  part  a manifestation  of  a desire  for  a return  to  our  roots 
and  the  certainties  of  traditional  teaching. 

50.  Yet  there  are  many  fresh  shoots,  signs  of  new  life  breaking  through, 
even  in  areas  that  might  be  thought  merely  to  be  old  ground  covered  yet 
again.  In  Milton  Keynes  an  experiment  with  the  as-yet  unique  post  of 
“Ecumenical  Moderator”  has  provided  in  that  place  an  ecumenical 
ministry  of  pastoral  oversight  and  a personal  focus  of  unity  for  all  the 
churches.  At  the  same  time  it  has  underlined  the  question  of  the 
relationship  of  ecumenical  oversight  to  the  continuing  exercise  of 
oversight  in  the  separated  denominations.  In  Wales  this  initiative  is  being 
taken  further  in  an  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  an  ecumenical 
bishop  within  the  life  of  the  Covenanted  Churches  (ENFYS). 

51.  A sign  of  hope  for  Christian  unity  in  two  of  the  major  world 
confessional  families  has  been  the  Leuenberg  agreement  between 
Reformation  churches  in  Europe,  primarily  Lutheran  and  Reformed.  In 
the  last  twenty-two  years  more  than  eighty  European  churches  and  some 
South  American  churches  have  signed  to  declare  their  common 
understanding  of  the  Gospel,  withdrawing  the  doctrinal  condemnations 
of  the  past  and  granting  Pulpit  and  Table  Fellowship  including  mutual 
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recognition  of  ordination.  The  Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the 
Leuenberg  Church  Fellowship  in  May  1994,  confirming  the  way  of 
growing  fellowship,  received  theological  documents  on  the  Church, 
Baptism,  Holy  Communion  and  Christian  Freedom.  It  encouraged  further 
discussion  with  Anglicans,  Methodists,  Nordic  Lutherans  and  other 
churches.  The  Leuenberg  Agreement  has  been  and  remains  a major 
factor  in  overcoming  historic  divisions  across  the  borders  of  European 
national  churches  and  as  such  is  an  important  step  towards  visible  unity. 

52.  The  Porvoo  statement  which  will  bring  into  visible  unity  Lutheran 
churches  from  the  Nordic  and  Baltic  countries  and  Anglican  churches  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales  represents  a new  relationship  made 
on  the  basis  of  agreement  on  the  goal  of  visible  unity  and  agreements  in 
faith,  including  agreement  on  the  apostolicity  of  the  whole  church  and 
the  fact  that  apostolic  succession  is  carried  by  more  than  one  means  of 
continuity.  This  “frees”  the  churches  which  have  preserved  the  sign  of 
historic  episcopal  succession  to  acknowledge  an  authentic  episcopal 
ministry  in  a church  which  has  preserved  continuity  in  the  episcopal 
office  by  an  “occasional  presbyterial  ordination”.  Similarly,  a church 
which  has  preserved  continuity  through  such  a succession  is  free  to  enter 
a relationship  of  mutual  participation  in  episcopal  ordinations  with  a 
church  which  has  retained  the  historical  episcopal  succession,  and  to 
embrace  this  sign,  without  denying  its  own  past  apostolic  continuity 
(compare  The  Porvoo  Common  Statement,  para.  52). 

53.  A fresh  approach  to  the  question  of  reconciling  ministries  is  a 
proposal  in  the  South  African  Church  Unity  Commission,  which  will  by 
mutual  recognition  of  ministries,  prior  to  full  reconciliation,  enable  them 
to  be  exercised  in  their  present  form  within  any  of  the  participant 
churches,  e.g.  a Presbyterian  minister  would  be  able  to  preside  at  a 
eucharist  in  an  Anglican  church  and  vice-versa.  The  question  of 
oversight  will  continue  to  be  studied  in  this  new  setting  of  mutual 
recognition,  and  agreement  will  open  the  way  to  full  reconciliation. 

54.  The  churches  of  India  (the  Church  of  South  India,  the  Church  of 
North  India,  the  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar,  the  Methodist 
Church  in  India)  described  how  they  were  seeking  appropriate  ways  of 
making  unity  visible  when  the  churches  involved  are  two  relatively 
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similar  united  churches,  a church  with  roots  in  the  ancient  Christian 
tradition  of  India,  and  a non-Anglican  episcopally-ordered  church. 

55.  COCU  (the  “Consultation  on  Church  Union”,  an  American  body 
working  towards  the  visible  union  of  9 churches)  has  experienced  several 
setbacks.  However  despite  the  failure  of  several  schemes  of  union 
produced  over  the  years  — failures  that  led  to  the  comment,  “Whatever 
else  we  can  unite,  we  will  never  be  able  to  merge  our  pension  funds  ” — 
there  has  evolved  a “COCU  consensus”  which  states  that  any  future 
united  church  must  be  “Catholic,  Reformed  and  Evangelical”,  with  a 
unity  “based  on  sacred  things”.  Such  a church  will  be  inclusive, 
allowing  no  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  gender,  disability  and  so 
on.  Recognizing  one  baptism  whose  reality  finds  expression  in  different 
forms,  it  will  allow  and  even  encourage  uniting  churches  to  retain  their 
distinctive  characteristics  and  distinguishing  features  for  as  long  as  they 
feel  necessary. 

56.  The  question  has  been  raised  in  COCU,  and  in  many  other  settings, 
as  to  how  United  and  Uniting  Churches  address  the  relationship  between 
uniting  churches  and  the  struggle  for  justice.  As  was  said  at  the  Fifth 
International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  at  Potsdam: 

The  quest  for  visible  unity  is  related,  and  must  be  seen  to  be 
related,  to  the  overcoming  of  human  divisions  and  the  meeting  of 
human  needs.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  unity  of  the  church  is 
only  functional,  it  is  also  a direct  reflection  of  God’s  own  unity 
and  unitive  love.  Relating  unity  to  mission,  service  and  sharing 
the  sufferings  of  humankind  is  precisely  an  expression  of  the  love 
of  God  which  calls  the  church  into  being,  as  the  sign,  foretaste 
and  instrument  of  a new  humanity  in  the  kingdom  of  God.6 

57.  The  excerpts  from  other  presentations  to  be  printed  in  the  full 
Consultation  Report  show  examples  of  liberating  experiment  with,  for 
example,  Presbytery-Bishops,  a covenant  relationship  of  two  churches 
at  the  national  level,  and  trans- Atlantic  and  trans-Pacific  partnerships. 


6 “Report  of  the  Fifth  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
Churches”,  in  Living  Today  Towards  Visible  Unity:  The  Fifth  International 
Consultation  of  United  and  Uhiting  Churches , op.  cit .,  para.  8,  p.  6. 
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58.  Throughout  these  various  “steps  towards  unity”  questions  about 
oversight  ( episcope)  have  been  heard  again  and  again.  In  Porvoo,  Milton 
Keynes  and  COCU  they  are  explicit;  in  some  of  the  presentations  they 
are  found  under  other  headings;  but  even  when  not  there  in  the 
foreground  they  lie  just  beneath  the  surface. 

59.  The  consultation  rejoiced  that  there  are  recently-united  churches  in 
Jamaica  and  South  Africa,  and  churches  in  the  Netherlands  “together  on 
the  way”.  The  consultation  in  many  ways  endorsed  what  was  said  at 
Potsdam  about  the  “marks  of  a growing  manifestation  of  unity”7  — and 
indeed  that  Potsdam  recommendation  has  since  been  strengthened  by  the 
Canberra  unity  statement  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift 
and  Calling”.8 

60.  The  consultation  recommends  that  Faith  and  Order: 

° within  the  study  on  ecclesiology  find  a way  of  listening  to  the 
insights  and  experiences  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches;  and 


7 42.  “We  recommend  that,  as  churches  work  for  the  growing  manifestation  of 
unity,  they  aim  to  mark  their  onward  movement  by  particular  signs,  so  that  their 
unity  is  visible  to  the  world  and  they  create  the  conditions  for  acting  together.  43. 
By  visibility  to  the  world  we  mean:  a)  a declared  common  biblical  foundation;  b) 
agreement  in  the  apostolic  faith  so  that  it  may  be  proclaimed  together;  c) 
Christians  being  ‘members  of  one  another’  in  a way  which  enables  all 
appropriately  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  church;  d)  sharing  the  sufferings  of 
others  (this  is  described  in  paragraphs  46-48);  e)  mutual  recognition  of  churches, 
including  members,  sacraments  and  ministries;  f)  eucharistic  sharing;  g)  having 
conciliar  forms  of  deliberating  and  decision-making.  44.  Being  able  to  act 
together  requires:  h)  corporate  means  of  common  decision-making  and  of 
implementing  decisions;  i)  joint  mission  and  service;  j)  means  of  holding  together 
the  local,  the  regional  and  the  global  so  that  the  church  can  act  on  matters  that 
arise  at  all  these  ‘levels’.  45.  The  above  lists  are  not  in  a definitive  order  of 
priority  and  the  marks  can  become  evident  in  varied  forms  and  groupings  — but 
we  are  convinced  that  they  should  be  clearly  determined  by  agreement  and  clearly 
signalled  to  other  churches  and  to  the  world  around”.  See  “Report  of  the  Fifth 
International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches”,  in  Living  Today 
Towards  Visible  Unity:  The  Fifth  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches, 
op.  cit.,  paras.  42-45,  p.  14. 

8 In  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Gunther  Gassmann,  eds.,  On  the  Way  to  Fuller 
Koinonia : Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order , 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  166,  Geneva,  WCC,  1994,  pp.  269-270. 
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° in  its  work  on  “ministry  and  authority”  (cf.  Faith  and  Order 
Conspectus  of  Studies9)  give  special  attention  to  the  apostolicity 
of  the  whole  church  and  its  relation  to  the  ministry  of  oversight 
expressed  personally,  collectively  and  communally,  as  well  as  the 
various  means  of  safeguarding  continuity  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

61.  We  close  this  section  of  the  report  in  praise  to  the  Triune  God  with 
the  words  of  one  of  the  hymns  which  we  sang  in  daily  worship: 

You  are  holy, 

You  are  wholeness, 

You  are  present, 

Let  the  cosmos  praise  you,  Lord! 

Halleluja,  Halleluja, 

Halleluja,  Halleluja, 

Our  Lord!10 


* * * * * * 


XI.  Resolutions 

62.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Members  of  the  Sixth 
International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches: 

A.  The  consultation  receives  the  report  “Built  Together:  The  Present 
Vocation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches”  and  gives  it  general 
approval  as  a record  of  the  deliberations  of  the  consultation  (adopted 
unanimously). 


9 See  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission , 4-11 
January  1994,  Cret-Berard,  Switzerland,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  167, 
Geneva,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  Appendix  I,  pp.  95-100. 

10  Song  by  Per  Harling;  melody  and  Swedish  and  English  text  °Per  Harling,  P.  O. 
Box  92,  193  22  Sigtuna,  Sweden.  See  “Orders  of  Worship  for  the  Sixth 
International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches”,  Geneva,  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order,  1995,  p.  28. 
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B.  Subject  to  the  availability  of  funding,  the  consultation  requests  that 
the  report  be  edited,  together  with  the  material  from  the  consultation 
papers,  as  a Faith  and  Order  Paper  for  circulation  to  the  churches, 
national  councils  of  churches,  and  the  WCC  and  its  units  (adopted 
unanimously). 

C.  The  consultation  expresses  its  gratitude  to  the  United  Church  in 
Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands  and  its  generous  invitation  to  hold 
the  meeting  at  the  Madge  Saunders  Conference  Centre,  Ocho  Rios, 
and  to  the  many  persons  at  the  conference  centre,  at  the  United 
Church  office,  from  local  congregations  and  from  the  WCC  staff  who 
enabled  such  an  enriching  conference  and  stimulating  visit  to  Jamaica 
(adopted  unanimously,  with  applause). 

XII.  Minutes 

63.  The  following  minutes  were  recorded  for  inclusion  in  this  Report. 

A.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting  thanks  were  extended  to  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  for  its  faithful  support  both  for  this 
consultation  and  for  Faith  and  Order’s  work  with  United  and  Uniting 
Churches  over  the  years.  Thanks  were  also  extended  to  the  Council 
for  World  Mission  for  its  support  of  this  consultation. 

B.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  Dr.  Best  expressed  thanks  to 
Monica  Schreil,  Diane  Kessler  and  Daniell  Hamby,  and  Raymond 
Coke,  together  with  Jane  Dodman,  Joyce  Williams  and  Pam  Reid  as 
persons  who  had  been  particularly  helpful  to  the  conference.  Dr.  Paul 
A.  Crow,  Jr.  together  with  Dr.  Mary  Tanner  conveyed  the  gratitude 
of  the  conference  to  the  Rev.  Martin  Cressey,  its  Moderator  and  to 
Dr.  Best  and  the  whole  consultation  staff. 

XIII.  Letter  to  the  Director  of  Faith  and  Order 

64.  Faith  and  Order  Director  Alan  Falconer  had  sent  a letter  to  the 
consultation  regretting  his  absence  from  the  meeting,  extending  good 
wishes  for  our  deliberations,  and  expressing  his  hope  that  the  link 
between  Faith  and  Order  and  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches  might 
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become  even  closer  in  the  future.  The  Consultation  agreed  on  the 
following  text  to  be  sent  in  reply  by  Moderator  Martin  Cressey. 


Dear  Alan  Falconer, 

The  Sixth  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  gathered  at 
Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica,  sends  its  greetings  and  encouragement  to  you  as 
you  begin  your  work  as  Director  of  Faith  and  Order  and  thanks  you 
for  the  warmth  and  openness  of  the  letter  you  sent  to  us. 

This  response  reflects  a substantial  discussion  about  our  own 
networking,  about  our  relationship  with  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  and  about  the  contribution  of  our  churches  to  the  current 
discussion  “Towards  a Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches”. 

1.  We  remain  convinced  that  the  basic  intention  in  our  unions  to 
transcend  the  differences  which  exist  between  Christian  World 
Communions  prevents  us  from  setting  up  an  organisation  of  United 
and  Uniting  Churches  in  the  same  form  as  the  CWCs.  We  value  our 
relations  with  and  within  the  CWCs  and  our  participation  in  the 
Forums  on  Bilaterals,  but  we  are  aware  of  being  a different  kind  of 
grouping. 

2.  We  are  grateful  that  Faith  and  Order  has  continued  to  serve  our 
churches  as  a location  for  their  common  concerns  but  we  have 
observed  the  breadth  of  the  issues  which  have  come  before  us,  of 
faith,  of  church  structure,  of  life  and  mission.  We  therefore  request 
Faith  and  Order  to  continue  making  staff  time  available  for  us  but  to 
do  so  in  relation  with  other  parts  of  the  WCC  structure.  We 
recognize  financial  implications  in  this  request.  The  consultation  has 
called  for  a higher  profile  to  be  given  to  the  United  and  Uniting 
Churches  within  the  WCC,  not  because  we  are  specially  meritorious 
but  because  we  have  by  union  sought  to  realise  the  vision  embodied 
in  the  first  of  the  functions  of  the  WCC  “To  call  the  Churches  to  the 
goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship 
expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  and  to  advance 
towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe”. 
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3.  We  ask  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  in  particular  to 
set  up  a small  liaison  group  of  representatives  of  UUCs,  including 
some  members  of  the  Commission,  the  terms  of  reference  to  include: 

a.  mutual  support  and  inter-communication  among  UUCs; 

b.  helping,  out  of  the  UUCs  experience,  to  keep  the  goal  of 
visible  unity  before  all  churches; 

c.  acting  as  a reference  point  for  those  who  want  to  ask  about  the 
life,  the  experiences  and  the  approach  of  UUCs; 

d.  ensuring  follow-up  of  this  Sixth  Consultation; 

e.  considering  the  calling  of  a future  consultation  or  other  form  of 
meeting  for  the  UUCs. 

This  group  should,  on  cost  grounds,  consist  of  about  six  to  ten 
people,  as  widely  representative  as  possible  of  the  regions. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  WCC:: -Towards  a Common 

Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches”  a 
vigorous  discussion  arose  from  a presentation  of  the  process.  There 
were  not  clear  conclusions  but  the  members  of  the  consultation 
committed  themselves  to  encouraging  their  churches  to  take  part  in 
the  process.  The  consultation  shared  a hope  that  the  WCC  will  be 
both  an  agency  empowered  by  the  churches  to  carry  out  vital 
common  tasks  of  mission  and  service  and  a place  where  the  churches 
take  counsel  together,  meeting  one  another  in  depth  and  open  to 
receive  from  one  another  as  they  respond  to  the  loving  will  of  the 
Triune  God. 

In  the  name  of  the  consultation 
I am 


Martin  Cressey 
Moderator 
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2.  Report  of  the  Consultation 


Letter  to  the  Participants  in  the 
Sixth  International  Consultation  of 
United  and  Uniting  Churches 


19  March  1995 


Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers* in  Christ,  Dear  Friends, 

On  behalf  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  I would  like  to  express 
our  gratitude  to  you  for  coming  together  as  the  Sixth  International 
Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches.  For  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  your  witness  is  of  particular  significance.  The  particular 
task  of  Faith  and  Order  is  “to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one 
faith  and  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common 
life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe”.  Your  life  as  United 
and  Uniting  Churches  gives  expression  to  that  goal  and  is  a constant 
encouragement  and  challenge  to  all  of  us  as  we  seek  to  manifest  the 
oneness  of  the  church  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  human  community. 
The  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  therefore,  has  a particular  interest  in 
continually  learning  from  your  experiences  so  that  we  can  pursue  our 
mandate  with  greater  insight  and  sensitivity. 

Having  lived  and  worked  in  a situation  of  conflict  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  where  different  churches  were  associated  with  different 
communities  involved  in  the  conflict,  it  was  clear  that  a divided  church 
could  not  credibly  preach  the  Gospel  of  reconciliation.  The  search  for 
the  visible  unity  of  the  church  is  an  urgent  task  for  us  all. 

Your  conference  raises  some  particularly  helpful  questions  for  the 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a whole.  For 
many  churches,  the  most  difficult  issue  they  face  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  the  fact  of  the  loss  of  their  identity.  Your  reflections,  I 
hope,  will  enable  us  to  face  this  problem  in  a more  positive  and  credible 
manner.  When  the  search  for  visible  unity  is  placed  in  its  proper  context 
— namely,  the  mission  and  service  of  the  church  to  society  and  the 
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global  society  — the  configuration  and  the  urgency  of  the  question  is 
altered.  We  look  forward  to  learning  from  you  how  unity  may  contribute 
to  the  mission  and  service  of  the  church. 

As  a Commission,  we  hope  that  this  Conference  will  be  an  occasion 
for  you  to  renew  your  commitment  to  search  for  greater  inclusiveness, 
and  to  explore  appropriate  forms  for  continued  collaboration  with  us  as 
we  seek  to  fulfil  our  common  calling  to  be  one  so  that  the  world  may 
believe. 

I am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  be  with  you  for  your  conference,  but 
look  forward  to  hearing  the  results  of  your  deliberations  and  to 
continuing  collaboration  with  you  all. 


Alan  Falconer 
Director,  Faith  and  Order 


3.  Theme  Papers 


Conversion  and  Identity:  The  United  Churches 
- Origins,  Progress,  Relationships 

Reinhard  Groscurth 


I.  Introduction 

I have  accepted  the  assignment  for  this  lecture  only  after  overcoming 
some  hesitations.  First  of  all,  I retired  nearly  one  year  ago  and  am  no 
longer  actively  involved  in  unity  discussions.  Secondly,  I come  from  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  (EKU),  a union  between  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  traditions  of  early  last  century;  it  was  not  always  clear 
whether  this  was  really  a transconfessional  union.  Finally,  I come  from 
a country  where  we  have  nowadays  great  problems  with  the  term 
“identity”  and  where  “conversion”  seems  to  be  far  away.  The  reason 
why  Faith  and  Order  has  asked  me  is  obvious  and  definitely  not  to  my 
own  merit:  I am  the  only  person  who,  either  as  a Geneva  staff  member 
or  as  an  ecumenical  officer  of  the  EKU,  has  participated  in  all  of  the  five 
previous  consultations  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches. 

Let  me  start  with  my  strongest  impression  about  them:  Here  is  where 
I have  found  the  “fully  committed  fellowship”  (New  Delhi,  1961),  a 
foretaste  of  the  unity  to  be  discovered,  a group  of  Christians  and 
delegates  from  churches  “built  together”  — the  theme  of  this  sixth 
consultation.  The  question  raised  in  Santiago  de  Compostela,1  “Is  it 
possible  for  us  to  serve  the  table  of  the  world  when  we  are  divided  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord?”  found  here  a clear  answer:  In  these  consultations  it 
was  possible  under  the  grace  of  God  to  celebrate  holy  communion 
together  — without  the  slightest  doubt  whether  this  was  “permitted”.  We 
experienced  koinonia. 

But  certainly  it  is  not  sufficient  to  limit  ourselves  to  a repetition  of 
this  experience.  I am  sure  we  all  brought  other  hopes  and  expectations 


1 Thomas  F.  Best  and  Gunther  Gassmann,  eds.,  On  the  Way  To  Fuller  Koinonia: 
Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order , Geneva,  WCC 
Publications,  1994,  Section  I.  23,  p.  233. 
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to  Ocho  Rios.  What  then  is  the  purpose  — or  what  are  the  purposes  — 
of  our  meeting?  As  an  introduction  I have  put  together  a list  of  ten 
possible  meanings  — in  doing  so  I discovered  that  it  is  easier  to  state  the 
aim  in  a negative  way:  “We  are  not  here  for  this...”.  Anyhow,  I would 
like  to  invite  you  to  a kind  of  multiple-choice  procedure;  perhaps  one  or 
two  will  strike  you  as  relevant. 

1.  The  first  catch- word  is  orphanage.  This  term  does  not  appear  in 
the  Minutes  of  the  first  meeting  in  Bossey,  1967,  but  the  issue  was 
raised  in  the  very  beginning.  Was  it  to  be  a conference  of  churches 
which,  by  their  very  unions,  had  lost  the  connection  to  their  parent 
bodies,  the  Christian  World  Communions  (CWCs),  and  felt  somewhat 
lost  and  lonely?  In  Bossey  this  approach  was  immediately  rejected. 

2.  A second  catch-word:  travelling  circus  or  merry-go-round.  This 
might  be  a description  of  many  United  Nations  — and  probably  also 
ecumenical  — conferences,  meant  for  people  who  like  to  travel,  who 
then  write  a report  and  request  another  meeting  in  some  years. 
Unfriendly  critics  may  ask,  “Do  you  really  need  this,  from  here  to 
eternity,  in  order  to  prove  that  you  are  still  alive?”  Needless  to  say  that 
this  criticism  comes  mostly  from  those  who  were  not  invited. 

3.  Another  attempt:  briefing.  Are  we  a group  like  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  who  once  in  a while  are  called  to  Rome  for  the 
so-called  ad  limina  visits?  Are  we  here  to  receive  orders  from  Faith  and 
Order?  Well,  sometimes  I wished  for  more  directive  or  non-directive 
counselling,  but  the  By-Laws  of  Faith  and  Order  make  it  clear  that  this 
is  not  possible.  And  you  are  certainly  not  willing  to  act  on  orders. 

4.  Let  us  try  another  option:  family  reunion.  After  all,  aren’t  we  a 
family  with  many  similarities?  In  Toronto  the  “deep  affinity  among 
united  churches”  was  mentioned.  But  again  I have  my  suspicions.  Not 
all  the  relatives  like  those  reunions,  not  all  attend,  and  those  who  come 
may  have  their  internal  power  struggles.  Thus  not  every  family  reunion 
is  a happy  event. 

5.  Could  we,  then,  be  a self-awareness  group,  gathered  for  taking 
our  own  pulse  (and  discovering  whether  our  pulse-rate  is  too  high  or  too 
low)?  Do  we  need  a therapist  for  our  doubts,  pains  and  frustrations,  our 
defeats  and  despair?  After  all,  between  1961  and  1968  twenty-two  new 
united  churches  came  into  life,  but,  as  you  know,  we  have  been  less 
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“successful”  since  then.  Some  consciousness-raising,  some  “power  of 
positive  thinking”  could  be  helpful. 

6.  This  can  be  altered  by  a more  theological  description:  mutua 
consolatio  sororum  et  fratrum,  the  mutual  comforting  of  sisters  and 
brothers.  There  must  be  a place  where  this  can  happen:  admission  of 
failures  and  shortcomings,  a place  to  confess  and  to  get  consolation. 
There  is  clearly  a spiritual  task  in  these  meetings.  Let  me  mention  two 
occasions:  In  Toronto  (1975),  just  before  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  the  union 
with  the  Anglicans  failed;  many  people  despaired.  In  Potsdam  (1987) 
many  local  Christians  received  the  Christians  from  abroad  as  a gift  from 
God  in  their  struggle  with  the  atheistic  government. 

7.  Another  attempt.  We  could  be  a historical  society : The  sub-title 
of  my  paper,  “Origins,  Progress,  Relationships”  could  lead  in  this 
direction.  It  is  a real  temptation  for  an  old  man:  to  look  through  the 
wealth  of  material  from  Bossey  (1967),  Limuru  (1970),  Toronto  (1975), 
Colombo  (1981)  and  Potsdam  (1987)  and  to  add  all  the  relevant  material 
from  WCC  Assemblies,  Commission  and  Standing  Commission  minutes, 
not  to  forget  the  Fifth  World  Conference  of  Faith  and  Order  (1993).  One 
could  ask:  Is  there  a direction,  could  one  discover  lines  of  development? 
Though  I have  often  complained  about  our  “stop-and-start”  ecumenism 
and  about  the  fact  that  so  much  is  forgotten,  I could  propose  one  or 
more  doctoral  dissertations  about  this  material  (though  one  could  then 
ask,  “who  is  going  to  read  those  volumes?”). 

8.  Let  us  try  another  approach:  protest  or  pressure  group , people 
swimming  against  the  stream,  people  who  would  like  to  go  faster,  who 
are  fed  up  with  those  reservations  reiterated  by  some  CWCs,  who  would 
like  the  WCC  to  be  more  engaged  in  making  visible  the  unity  of  the 
church,  who  doubt  whether  “fuller  koinonia”  is  a viable  option.  Yes, 
there  are  reasons  to  complain,  for  example,  against  those  who  have  not 
united,  who  so  often  look  backwards,  who  do  not  see  that  Christians  can 
no  longer  afford  religious  narrow-mindedness.  We  could  also  express 
our  dismay  about  those  who  seem  to  have  watered  down  the  idea  of 
organic  union  which  was  so  forcefully  expressed  in  Edinburgh  (1937)2 


2 Leonard  Hodgson,  ed.,  The  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order , New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1938,  p.  252. 
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and  who  look  for  “cheaper  grace”  in  other  models  like  cooperation, 
conciliar  structures  or  “talks  about  talks”  between,  say,  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Methodists.3  Indeed,  we  could  find  many  scapegoats, 
but  in  looking  for  the  speck  in  our  neighbour’s  eye  we  may  overlook  the 
log  in  our  own  eye.  In  a review  of  the  book  containing  the  Potsdam 
results,  Lesslie  Newbigin  was  surprised  that  there  was  “no  agreement 
about  the  goal”,  commitment  to  “organic  unity  in  some  form”.4 

9.  Still  another  option  could  be  called  harvesting , a term  used  for  the 
Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  At  the  General  Council  of 
the  United  Church  of  Canada  in  New  Brunswick,  I saw  a bumper  sticker 
on  a car:  “Proud  to  be  united”  — this  is  a “harvesting”  slogan.  Even 
when  the  presentation  of  Bishop  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Joshua  at  Santiago  de 
Compostela  was  not  so  positive,  at  least  Cardinal  Cassidy,  president  of 
the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  counted  the  emergence  of  united  and  uniting  churches” 
among  the  “ecumenical  advances”.5 

However,  to  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  may  lead  to  triumphalism,  and 
according  to  Martin  Luther  the  ecclesia  triumphans  cannot  exist  on  this 
side  of  eternity.  Reading  histories  about  the  birth  of  united  churches  one 
can  find  expressions  like  “landmark”,  “milestone,”6  or  even  “the  most 
important  event  in  church  history  since  Pentecost”.7  But  as  Tom  Best 


3 The  Tablet,  5 November  1994,  21  January  1995,  and  4 February  1995.  The 
second  article  ends:  “...if  Anglicans  and  Methodists  cannot  unite,  perhaps  no  one 
can”.  In  a letter  to  the  editor  published  in  the  28  January  1995  issue  of  this 
excellent  journal,  Canon  Martin  Reardon  writes:  “One  of  the  reasons  for 
pessimism  about  ecumenism  today  is  the  confusion  about  its  goal.  We  are  called 
the  ecumenical  movement,  but  if  we  do  not  know  where  we  are  going,  how  can 
we  move?” 

4 Review  of  Living  Today  Towards  Visible  Unity  (Thomas  F.  Best,  ed.,  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  142,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1988)  in  Midstream,  Vol.  28, 
No.  1,  January  1989,  p.  145. 

5 On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia,  op.  cit.,  p.  135. 

6 L.  H.  Gunnemann,  The  Shaping  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ:  An  Essay  in  the 
History  of  American  Christianity,  New  York,  United  Church  Press,  1977,  p.  9. 

7 Bishop  M.  Hollis,  quoted  by  Thomas  Thangaraj,  “Is  Full  Church  Unity  Possible 
or  Desirable?”,  in  The  Etumenical  Review,  Vol.  44,  No.  1,  January  1992,  p.  92. 
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writes:  “At  the  time  of  union... the  consciousness  of  unity  as  a demand 
of  the  gospel  is  very  high;  it  may  seem  less  important  later  on”.8 

10.  Finally,  we  could  think  of  our  conference  as  a preparation  for  the 
Eighth  Assembly  of  the  WCC  to  be  held  in  Harare  in  1998.  Think  of  the 
Assembly  theme,  “Turn  to  God  — Rejoice  in  Hope”:  it  would  be  most 
helpful  if  something  substantial  could  be  brought  from  Jamaica  to 
Harare. 

Ten  choices  for  you  — is  this  sufficient?  One  point  is  clear:  what  the 
consultation  will  achieve  depends  upon  you.  My  own  approach  is 
different  from  points  1 to  10  above.  In  Santiago  de  Compostela,  Rena 
Weller  Karefa-Smart  spoke  about  “re-visioning  the  ecumenical  task”.9 
In  order  to  regain  a vision,10  I will  link  the  theme  “Conversion  and 
Identity”  first  to  the  third  night  vision  of  the  prophet  Zechariah,  one  of 
those  hidden  treasures  in  the  Bible.  This  will  be  part  II  of  my 
presentation;  part  III  deals  with  identity,  part  IV  with  conversion.  At  the 
end,  in  part  V,  I try  a summary  which  I have  called  “Convictions  and 
Steps”. 

II.  The  Story  of  a Young  Man 

I looked  up  and  saw  a man  with  a measuring  line  in  his  hand. 
Then  I asked,  “Where  are  you  going?”  He  answered  me,  “To 
measure  Jerusalem,  to  see  what  is  its  width  and  what  is  its 
length”.  Then  the  angel  who  talked  with  me  came  forward,  and 
another  angel  came  forward  to  meet  him,  and  said  to  him,  “Run, 
say  to  that  young  man:  ‘Jerusalem  shall  be  inhabited  like  villages 
without  walls,  because  of  the  multitude  of  people  and  animals  in 


8 Michael  Kinnamon  and  Thomas  F.  Best,  eds.,  Called  to  Be  One  in  Christ , Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  127,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1985,  p.  VIII. 

9 On  the  Way  To  Fuller  Koinonia , op.  tit.,  p.  160. 

10  According  to  the  recent  “Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  1992-1994” 
(Thomas  F.  Best  and  Union  Correspondents,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  169,  !j 
Geneva,  Faith  and  Order,  1995,  p.  20;  also  in  The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  47, 

No.  1,  January  1995,  p.  87),  the  New  Zealand  Negotiating  Churches  Unity 
Council  in  a 1993  conference  took  up  the  issues  vision,  authority,  relationships, 
structure  — in  this  order! 
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it.  For  I will  be  a wall  of  fire  all  around  it,  says  the  Lord,  and  I 

will  be  the  glory  within  it’”  (Zech.  2:1-5). 

This  vision  can  be  read  as  a brief  story  about  conversion  and  identity. 
To  understand  it  a few  historical  remarks  are  necessary:  Zechariah’s 
vision  can  be  dated  exactly,  to  the  year  519  BCE  — it  is  2,514  years 
old!  You  know  what  had  happened  before:  The  upper  and  the  middle 
class  had  been  deported  seven  decades  ago,  and  now  they  had  come  back 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The  return  was  less  splendid  than  they 
had  been  led  to  expect  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah:  they  came  to  their 
beloved  city  of  Jerusalem  and  found  it  in  ruins  — even  the  temple  was 
destroyed.  The  mood  of  the  people  can  be  described  as  one  of  agony  and 
apathy. 

The  older  I become  the  more  I admire  the  courage  of  the  young  man 
— and  at  the  same  time  the  courage  of  so  many  young  people  in  this 
world.  They  dare  to  change  the  situation:  in  East  Germany,  for  example, 
they  helped  some  years  ago  to  bring  down  the  Communist  government. 
Nobody  would  have  used  Jeremiah’s  excuse:  “I  am  too  young”  (Jer. 
1:6).  In  addition  we  have  to  admit  that  the  young  man  of  519  BCE 
seems  to  do  exactly  what  is  needed,  the  first  step  of  perhaps  1,000  steps 
necessary:  One  needs  a plan  for  reconstruction,  criteria  for  rebuilding  — 
“to  measure  Jerusalem”.  A measuring  line  is  a requirement  for  this,  and 
to  be  able  to  handle  it  seems  to  be  the  first  logical  requirement. 

I have  asked  myself:  Where  did  this  man  get  the  information  about 
the  size  of  the  city?  No  doubt  the  fathers  and  mothers  have  told  him;  the 
knowledge,  the  tradition  was  passed  down  from  the  past,  the 
fundamentals  were  known  to  him.  “We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O 
God,  our  ancestors  have  told  us”  (Psalm  44: 1).  The  size  and  glory  of  the 
old  city  was  to  be  restored.  To  say  it  in  a very  simple  form:  “Give  me 
that  old-time  religion”.  Zechariah  had  to  learn  from  this  vision  that  this 
whole  approach  is  wrong,  is  illogical,  is  like  “putting  new  wine  into  old 
wineskins  (Matt.  9: 17),  it  has  forgotten  that:  “My  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  nor  are  your  ways  my  ways”  (Isa.  55:8).  A most  dramatic 
development  happens  in  heaven,  the  first  angel  giving  orders  to  the 
second  one:  Run,  prevent  this  young  fellow  from  going  on  with  his 
self-assigned  job!  There  is  no  complaint  that  he  did  not  ask  the 
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authorities  for  permission,  and  he  is  not  told  to  take  a different 
measuring  line,  perhaps  with  another  scale.  Rather  he  should  concentrate 
on  the  will  of  God  which  goes  far  beyond  a pure  continuation  of  the 
past.  God’s  salvation  is  not  limited  to  a few,  but  comprises  the 
’’multitude  of  people  and  animals”  (this  is  close  the  New  Testament 
“God  so  loved  the  world...”,  ton  kosmon  — the  creation  and  the 
creatures  are  included).  God  is  not  a friend  of  walls  built  by  people  for 
their  self-defence,  for  he  himself  will  be  “a  wall  of  fire”.  For  us  the 
minimum  requirement  is:  “By  my  God  I can  leap  over  the  wall”  (Ps. 
18:29).  An  even  better  image  comes  from  the  New  Testament:  “Christ 
has  broken  down  the  dividing  wall”  (Eph.  2:14). 

One  could  “draw  another  line”  from  the  intervention  of  the  heavenly 
hosts:  could  it  be  that  in  heaven  one  does  not  like  too  much  the  soloists, 
the  “leadership  personalities”  who  do  not  really  care  what  the  whole 
people  of  God  want  and  need?11  Therefore  in  our  consultations  since 
Limuru  “education  for  union”  and  “participation”  have  played  an 
increasing  role.  In  every  union  the  whole  people  of  God  must  be 
involved,  however  difficult  this  might  be. 

III.  The  Present  Situation  and  Our  Measuring  Lines: 

The  Problem  of  Identity 

Whenever  we  are  going  to  apply  biblical  insights  to  our  present 
condition,  we  have  to  realize  what  our  world  looks  like.  “Look  at  the 
world”  was  one  of  the  suggestions  given  in  the  message  of  Potsdam.12 
The  Introduction  to  the  Discussion  Paper  for  Santiago  de  Compostela,13 
which  contains  one  part  on  the  “changing  world  situation”  and  another 
one  on  the  “changing  ecumenical  situation”,  provides  a helpful 


11  In  a way  the  Prussian  King  Frederick  Wilhelm  III,  pious  founder  of  the  Old 
Prussian  Union,  can  be  seen  in  this  light.  His  appeal  for  a union  appeared  on  27 
September  1817,  and  the  union  was  to  be  consummated  on  31  October  of  that 
very  year,  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  Reformation.  Meant  to  serve  as  an 
instrument  for  Kirchenverbesserung  (the  improvement  of  the  church)  it  had  quite 
a few  negative  implications.  Some  of  those  unhappy  with  the  union  emigrated  to 
North  America  and  formed  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod. 

12  “A  Message  to  the  Churches”,  Living  Today  Towards  Visible  Unity , op.  cit., 

p.  1. 

13  On  the  Way  To  Fuller  Koinonia,  op. cit.,  pp.  265-268. 
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description.  I may  just  add  a few  more  current  threats:  there  are  new 
civil  wars  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  there  are  new  walls  and 
there  is  new  separation.  There  is  growing  unhappiness  with  the 
international  organizations,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  patterns  for  the 
future.  I note  that  quite  a few  of  these  well-known  dilemmas  are 
intertwined  with  fundamentalism  and  with  claims  to  preserve  or  regain 
identity.  Did  you  know  that  in  the  Caucasus  region  there  are  at  least  18 
different  national  groups  like  Chechenia? 

Not  because  Germany  is  so  important,  but  because  I have  my 
immediate  experiences  in  this  country,  I would  add:  walls  that  divided 
us  for  40  years  crumbled  down  and  for  a moment  we  felt  joy,  liberation 
and  gratitude.  But  now  we  have  started  to  discuss  German  identity,  and 
in  applying  the  traditional  Western  measuring  lines  we  neglect  Eastern 
insights  of  those  four  decades.  Instead  of  a new  union  we  seem  to  prefer 
mergers  as  in  big  business:  the  bigger  one  swallows  the  smaller  one.  So 
far  we  have  not  succeeded  in  “the  search  for  a common  memory  and 
common  life”14  which  would  not  exclude  our  terrible  past.  Instead  we 
have  new  nationalism  and  again  outbursts  of  xenophobia. 

I will  come  back  to  the  churches:  If  we  are  honest,  we  all  have  our 
measuring  lines  in  our  hands  — and  it  hardly  matters  what  scale  they 
contain.  We  claim  that  they  are  part  of  our  identity,  that  they  belong  to 
the  essence  of  our  being  and  that  they  have  to  be  preserved  in  any  effort 
for  greater  unity.  Starting  from  my  own  presuppositions  I will  give  two 
examples. 

1.  I am  an  ordained  pastor  and  discover  with  dismay  that  the 
measuring  line  of  the  right  understanding  of  the  ministry  takes  so  much 
energy  in  all  unity  discussions.  I remember  that  in  the  BEM  process  the 
section  on  ministry  caused  the  greatest  problems,  more  so  than  the 
eucharist  and  certainly  more  than  that  on  baptism.  Are  we,  the  ministers, 
really  the  “servants”  in  this  problem?  Or  do  we  erect  new  walls  and 
defend  them? 

2.  In  my  country  the  term  Bekenntnisstand  — meaning  taking  a stand 
on  one’s  confessional  position  — has  for  a long  time  blocked  greater 


14  L.A.  Hodemaker,  “Local  Church”,  Dictionary  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement, 
Nicholas  Lossky,  Jos6  Miguez  Bonino,  John  S.  Pobee,  Tom  F.  Stransky, 
Geoffrey  Wainwright,  and  Pauline  Webb,  eds.,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications, 
1991,  p.  627. 
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unity.  The  German  word  is  a translation  of  the  Latin  status  confessionis 
(which  says:  this  issue  is  fundamental  to  our  understanding  of  the  faith), 
but  in  Germany  it  was  used  in  a rather  static  and  defensive  way. 
Lutherans  for  example  had  their  Bekenntnisstand  in  the  confessional 
writings  of  the  Reformation;  they  had  it  as  a kind  of  “property”,  a 
possession  which  the  united  churches  lacked.  When  Hitler  attacked  the 
churches  it  became  clear  that  confessing  in  the  contemporary  situation 
was  much  more  important  than  owning  confessional  documents.  By  the 
way,  in  this  period  and  particularly  in  the  concentration  camps,  many 
walls  disappeared,  even  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics;  God’s 
“wall  of  fire”  was  what  really  mattered. 

Again:  I am  sure  that  each  of  us  is  aware  of  his  or  her  own 
measuring  lines  and  their  ambiguity,  related  both  to  our  institutions  and 
to  our  feelings.  I suppose  we  all  agree  with  the  observation  of  Elizabeth 
Templeton  at  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order:  “ De  facto 
our  actual  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  traditions  manifest  themselves  as 
obstacles  to  the  unity  of  peoples  rather  than  as  signal  of  it”.15  In  the 
most  recent  church  union  Survey , Karel  Blei  from  Holland  writes: 
“Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the(se)  sociological  and  psychological 
differences  are  the  greatest  hindrance  on  the  way  to  real  church 
unification”.16  You  may  add  questions  as  to  the  effect  of  race, 
ethnicity,  caste,  but  also  concerns  about  property  or  salaries.  Are  these 
really  “non-theological”  factors?  By  no  means,  but  this  is  another 
chapter. 

Here  I have  to  add  a warning:  These  measuring  lines  are  not  directly 
to  be  identified  with  identity,  not  even  with  “denominational 
distinctives”.  Tradition  and  identity  are  not  necessarily  identical,  but  we 
should  recognize  that  there  are  dangers  in  the  notion  of  identity.  To 
make  this  clear  I quote  a few  sentences  by  an  American  Jewish 
philosopher,  Leon  Wieseltier:  “Identity  is  a euphemism  for  conformity”. 
“Identity  is  isolation,  a doctrine  of  renunciation”.  “The  frailer  the 
identity,  the  noisier  it  behaves”  {Je  schrnachtiger  die  Identitat,  desto 
lauter  gebardert  sie  sich ).  “Identity  likes  to  celebrate  itself 


15  On  the  Way  To  Fuller  Koinonia,  op. tit.,  p.  118. 

16  “Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  1992-1994”,  op.  tit.,  p.  14;  The 
Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  47,  No.  1,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 
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overzealously”.17  I add  a Roman  Catholic  voice  by  the  chairperson  of 
the  German  Bishops’  Conference,  Bishop  Karl  Lehmann:  “Confessional 
identity  admittedly  can  become  very  quickly  something  convulsive,  a 
form  of  self-defence  which  takes  one’s  measurement  only  from  oneself’ 
(he  speaks  about  “problematical  sprucing-up”  — sich  herausputzen)  .18 
To  describe  this  danger  in  my  own  words:  I can  hide  myself  behind  the 
good  gifts  of  God  to  earlier  generations,  and  then  my  identity  is  a tool 
for  self-assurance  and  separation.  If  I feel  that  I am  better  than  others, 
my  identity  becomes  an  ideology  and  even  an  idol,  even  when  I claim 
that  I defend  things  given  to  my  ancestors  by  God.  By  the  way,  ‘identity’ 
does  not  appear  in  the  Bible. 

Knowing  about  those  dangers,  we  should  now  turn  to  the  fact  that 
identity  has  been  dealt  with  quite  thoroughly  in  ecumenical  thinking.  It 
has  appeared  in  nearly  all  five  union  consultations.  The  Limuru  report 
starts  with  the  chapter  “The  church,  its  identity  and  its  borders 
{Grenzeny.  Colombo  speaks  extensively  about  the  transformation  of 
previous  identities. The  discussions  revealed  many  anxieties:  How  can  the 
church  break  — at  least  partly  — with  the  past?  How  can  continuity  be 
preserved  and  transformed?  There  must  be  a certain  amount  of  similarity 
to  the  forms  which  existed  before.  Over  and  over  again  it  was  stressed 
that  the  dangers  of  a purely  technical,  bureaucratic  merger  should  be 
recognized.  (In  Colombo  a local  proverb  was  used:  “When  you  put 
together  two  dead  cats,  you  don’t  get  a live  animal!”)  The  list  of  such 
questions  could  be  continued  easily. 

But  we  should  also  remember  that  the  identity  discussions  were  not 
limited  to  united  churches.  The  Salamanca  conference  on  “Concepts  of 
Unity  and  Models  of  Union”  (1973),  which  brought  together 
representatives  of  the  CWCs  and  united  churches  and  union  negotiations, 
dealt  extensively  with  identity  and  emphasized  that  “every  step  towards 


17  “Die  Zeit”,  17  Feb.  1995,  translation  of  an  article  in  The  New  Republic, 
retranslated  from  the  German. 

18  Interview  with  Evangelische  Kommentare , February  1995,  p.  96. 
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unity  challenges  the  identity  of  the  divided  churches”.19  Two  years  later 
a whole  Assembly  of  the  WCC  endorsed  these  strong  statements: 

Organic  union  of  separate  denominations  to  form  one  body  does 
mean  a kind  of  death  which  threatens  the  denominational  identity 
of  its  members,  but  it  is  a dying  in  order  to  receive  a fuller 
life.20 

The  Assembly  also  noted  how 

in  many  places  united  churches  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
separated  churches  in  surrendering  their  separate  identities  in 
order  to  become  one.  This  surrender  has  been  costly,  but  those 
who  have  experienced  it  testify  that  it  has  been  the  way  to  new 
life.21 

This  was  in  Nairobi  in  1975,  nearly  20  years  ago,  but,  as  David  M. 
Thompson  has  discovered,  in  the  Canberra  Unity  Statement  these  insights 
(and  the  united  churches  themselves)  seemingly  have  been  forgotten22 
like  Joseph  and  his  brothers.  Have  we,  the  united  churches,  been 
unfaithful  witnesses?  Have  we  been  unable  to  convince  others  about  the 
wealth  of  new  experiences  and  the  mutual  enrichment  of  traditions? 
Could  it  be  that  even  united  churches  have  new  crises  of  identity  and 


19  See  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  — Next  Steps”,  in  What  Kind  of  Unity?,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  69,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1974,  p.  126.  I 
edited  the  results  in  German:  Wandernde  Horizonte  aufdem  Weg  zu  kirchlicher 
Einheit,  Frankfurt,  Verlag  Otto  Lembeck,  1974.  The  index  refers  23  times  to 
identity  — and  has  no  entry  on  conversion,  repentance  or  renewal. 

20  David  M.  Paton,  ed.,  Breaking  Barriers:  Nairobi  1975,  London  and  Grand 
Rapids,  SPCK  and  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1976,  Report  of  Section  II,  para.  10, 
p.  63. 

21  Breaking  Barriers:  Nairobi  1975,  op.  cit.,  para.  14,  p.  65. 

22  “Visible  Unity  as  Gift  and  Call:  A Reaction  to  the  Canberra  Unity  Statement 
from  the  Perspective  of  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches”,  The  Ecumenical 
Review,  Vol.  45,  No.  1,  January  1993,  pp.  12-11. 
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“weaken  the  Gospel’s  power?”23  Sometimes,  perhaps,  we  must  feel  like 
Paul:  “Wretched  man  that  I am.  Who  will  rescue  me  from  the  body  of 
death?”  (Rom.  7:24). 

IV.  Wandering  Horizons  and  the  Hope  for  Conversion 

I propose  to  return  for  a moment  to  the  young  man  of  Zechariah’s 
vision.  His  preoccupation  was  to  look  back  to  the  ancient  glory  and  to 
look  down  to  the  ruined  city.  How  would  it  be  if  he  marched  on  and 
raised  his  eyes  to  God?  In  Zechariah  1:16  we  read: 

’’Thus  says  the  Lord,  I have  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
compassion;  my  house  shall  be  built  in  it,  says  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
and  the  measuring  line  shall  be  stretched  out  over  Jerusalem”. 

Now,  however,  it  is  clearly  the  measuring  line  of  God,  the  God  of 
compassion  and  of  the  future.  You  will  have  noticed  that  the  conversion 
of  the  young  fellow  starts  in  heaven. 

I add  another  “conversion  story”:  the  transfiguration.  Peter,  James 
and  John  experience  the  presence  of  Jesus,  Elijah  and  Moses  — Peter 
wants  to  prepare  three  dwellings.  Clearly  Elijah  and  Moses  belong  to 
their  former  identity.  Peter  wants  to  keep  all  three  and  to  stay  (not  to 
move).  But  the  voice  from  heaven  means  that  only  Jesus  matters:  “They 
saw  no  one  with  them  any  more,  but  only  Jesus”  (Mark  9:2-8).  Again, 
this  is  a conversion  with  a heavenly  origin  and  a movement  into  the 
future.  Christ  is  the  measure  of  all  things  — when  the  churches  realize 
this,  they  can  state:  “as  we  seek  to  draw  closer  to  Christ  we  come  closer 
to  one  another”.24 

Had  we  more  time,  we  could  deal  with  Paul  and  his  conversion  — 
which  certainly  did  not  come  from  his  own  initiative.  But  afterwards  he 
was  able  to  write:  “I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ:  and  it  is  no  longer 


23  Paul  A.  Crow,  Jr.,  “The  Lure  and  Languishing  of  Disciples-United  Church  of 
Christ  Unity”,  Midstream , Vol.  32,  No.  3,  July  1993,  pp.  1-8. 

24  “A  Word  to  the  Churches”,  Oliver  S.  Tomkins,  ed.,  The  Third  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order , London,  SCM  Press,  1953,  para.  2,  p.  15. 
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I who  live,  but  it  is  Christ  who  lives  in  me”  (Gal.  2:19ff.).25 
“Forgetting  what  lies  behind  and  straining  forward  to  what  lies  ahead” 
(Phil.  3:13)  — this  is  conversion. 

Martin  Luther  in  the  first  of  his  95  theses  stated:  “When  our  Lord 
and  Master  Jesus  Christ  said  ‘Repent’  he  willed  the  entire  life  of 
believers  to  be  one  of  repentance”  ( metanoia  = repentance  + 
conversion).  This  means  a permanent  rather  than  a one-time  movement. 
Later  on  this  led  to  the  formulation  ecclesia  semper  reformanda  (the 
church  is  always  to  be  reformed,  that  is,  converted)  which  is  so 
characteristic  for  many  Protestant  churches. 

I suppose  Luther  and  the  other  Reformers  would  have  been  very 
happy  had  they  seen  the  text  of  the  Vatican  Council’s  Decree  on 
Ecumenism  and  its  famous  sentence:  “There  can  be  no  ecumenism 
worthy  of  the  name  without  inner  conversion”.26 

Two  more  references  are  needed,  one  to  the  Fifth  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  and  the  other  to  a 
breakthrough  in  France.  We  should  first  hear  a formulation  from  the 
Santiago  Message:  “The  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement  itself 
are  called  to  the  conversion  to  Christ  that  true  koinonia  in  our  time 
demands”.27  And  the  Report  of  Section  I states:  “The  encounter  with 
others  on  our  ecumenical  journey  ‘calls  for  a kenosis  — a self-giving 
and  a self-emptying.’  A ‘ministry  of  kenosis’  is  required  even  if  ‘such 
a kenosis  arouses  fear  of  loss  of  identity’”.28 

Kenosis  comes  from  one  of  the  oldest  hymns  on  Christ:  “Christ 
emptied  himself...,  he  humbled  himself’  (Phil.  2:6-11).  This  is  the 
biblical  basis  for  a great  ecumenical  achievement  in  our  time.  The 
“Groupe  des  Dombes”  of  French  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
recently  published  its  findings  on  identity  and  conversion  under  the  title 
For  the  Conversion  of  the  Churches.  Since  its  first  meeting  in  1937  this 


25  This,  I think,  is  the  best  biblical  basis  for  our  speaking  about  “dying  in  order 
to  live”  — which  Thomas  F.  Best  calls  “the  mark  of  the  Christian  life,  whether 
of  an  individual  or  of  a church”.  See  Called  to  be  One  in  Christ , op.  cit.,  p.  IX. 

26  Unitatis  Redintegratio,  Chapter  II,  para.  7 

27  On  the  Way  To  Fuller  Koinonia , op. cit.,  p.  227. 

28  On  the  Way  To  Fuller  Koinonia,  op. cit.,  para.  20,  p.  233. 
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group  has  discovered  many  new  horizons  on  its  common  pilgrimage.  In 
a very  “European”,  very  “thorough”  exploration  they  reached 
remarkable  consensus.  I feel  in  agreement  with  most  of  their  findings 
(though  I think  they  value  identity  more  highly  than  I do).  I fully  agree 
that  “a  living  identity  is  never... perfected:  it  is  always  under 
construction.  Only  the  future  will  disclose  our  identity  conclusively”.29 
With  insights  like  this  new  horizons  open  up,  and  therefore  particularly 
united  churches  and  union  negotiations  should  continue  their  pilgrimage. 

V.  Convictions  and  Steps 

Let  me  try,  then,  to  give  some  concrete  application  to  what  we  have 
discussed:  four  “convictions”  precede  five  practical  steps. 

A.  Convictions 

1.  United  churches,  having  experienced  the  grace  of  God,  knowing 
that  unions  come  to  life  only  after  a God-given  conversion,  are  trying 
not  to  mix  the  law  and  the  gospel.  Therefore  they  refrain  from 
formulations  like  “the  churches  must...”,  “they  have  to...”,  “they 
should...”,  “they  should  not...”.  This  is  a language  of  little  value,  one 
connected  more  with  the  law.  (The  gospel  approach  would  be  like  “and 
forget  not  all  God’s  benefits”,  Ps.  103:2). 

2.  They  will  not  use  “koinonia”  too  generally,  thus  avoiding  the  more 
difficult  issues  of  structural  and  visible  unity”.30  They  agree  with 
Bishop  Hollis:  “Denominational  structures,  however  resistant,  however 
ancient,  are  not  beyond  the  power  of  God  to  deal  with”.31  Therefore 


29  Translated  by  James  Grieg,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1993,  p.  18.  The 
group  has  been  able  to  relate  and  intertwine  the  terms  “identity”  and 
“conversion”  in  a remarkable  way:  “Far  from  excluding  each  other,  identity  and 
conversion  call  for  each  other:  there  is  no  Christian  identity  without  conversion; 
conversion  is  constitutive  of  the  church;  our  confessions  do  not  merit  the  name 
of  Christian  unless  they  open  up  to  the  demand  for  conversion”,  p.  15. 

30  On  the  Way  To  Fuller  Koinonia , op.cit. , p.  127,  from  the  precis  of  the  plenary 
discussion  following  several  presentations  on  the  term  “koinonia”. 

31  Quoted  by  Thomas  Thangaraj;  see  “Is  Full  Church  Unity  Possible  or 
Desirable?”,  op.  cit.,  pk.  92. 
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they  will  not  underestimate  “the  morphological  element  in  church 
unity”.32  They  are  open  to  new  identities  which  hopefully  are  closer  to 
the  gospel  than  their  former  divided  identities. 

3.  “They  are  proud  to  be  united”,  even  if  in  a very  modest  way. 
They  know  their  place:  (a)  as  intentional  members  of  the  WCC,  (b) 
between  Local  Ecumenical  Partnerships  with  their  local  work  for  unity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  CWCs  with  their  more  universal  approaches  to 
unity  on  the  other  hand.  They  will  ask  the  first  group  about  universal 
structures,  and  ask  the  other  for  their  local  foundation.  In  no  case  are 
they  self-defensive,  nor  do  they  claim  a monopoly.  The  only  claim  they 
raise  is  the  observation  by  Dr.  Geiko  Miiller-Fahrenholz:  “the 
opposition  to  visible  unity  is  not  invisible  unity,  but  visible  disunity”.33 

4.  They  are  “waiting  for  and  hastening  the  coming  day  of  God” 
(2  Pet.  3:12):  “hastening”  because  the  kairos  is.  limited  and  this  means 
continuous  hard  work,  in  all  spheres  of  church  life,  for  renewal  and 
conversion.  It  means  to  be  the  “church  for  others”,  to  quote  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer  (who  died  50  years  ago  on  9 April),  and  to  take  seriously  the 
famous  statement  by  Archbishop  Temple  (who  died  50  years  ago  on  26 
October  1944):  “The  church  is  one  of  those  rare  human  institutions 
which  exist  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  its  members”.  But  they 
also  know  what  waiting  means  — they  have  the  “long  breath  of 
patience”  (E.  Jiingel)  because  God  is  patient  with  us.  They  are  waiting, 
full  of  expectancy,  for  greater  things  in  the  future.  Ultimately  they  are 
on  their  way  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  and  “a  new  heaven  and  a new 
earth”  (Rev.  21). 34  Whenever  we  are  disappointed  in  our  hastening  we 
can  turn  to  this  vision  and  learn  anew  what  it  is  we  are  waiting  for. 

From  here  I turn  to  five  practical  steps  which  are,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  time  “in  between”: 

B.  Steps 

1.  The  international  basis  for  all  united  churches  is  to  be  the  WCC, 
especially  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order;  there  is  no  need  for  a 


32  “Is  Full  Church  Unity  Possible  or  Desirable?”,  op.cit .,  p.  94. 

33  Personal  communication  from  Geiko  Miiller-Fahrenholz. 

34  In  this  grand  vision  there  is  again  a measuring  rod,  even  one  of  gold,  not  in  the 
hand  of  human  beings  but  of  an  angel  (21:23). 
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separate  “orphanage”.  Martin  Cressey  has  given  the  necessary  details 
and  I will  not  repeat  him.35 

2.  Faith  and  Order  is  the  best  place  to  exercise  mutual  accountability, 
which  includes  both  sharing  of  joys  and  admission  of  failures.  United 
churches  do  not  act  as  soloists.  If  “the  lack  of  ecumenical  accountability” 
is  “surely  one  factor  in  the  present  ecumenical  ‘malaise’”,36  they  realize 
their  responsibility  not  only  over  against  the  “fathers”  of  the  same 
confessional  background,  but  also  to  their  contemporary  sisters  and 
brothers  across  the  borders  of  nation  and  confession. 

3.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  necessary  exchange  among  united  and 
uniting  churches,  a Faith  and  Order  staff  person  should  have  sufficient 
time  and  energy  for  this  special  task.  Besides  financial  contributions 
from  united  churches  there  should  also  be  provisions  in  the  normal 
budget  of  Faith  and  Order. 

4.  Since  the  time  of  the  early  church,  intentional  visits  have  had  great 
importance  and  have  started  again  between  united  churches,  even  as 
“team  visits”.  This  realization  of  their  “mutual  recognition”  (Toronto) 
bringing  together  Christians  “from  every  tribe  and  language  and  people 
and  nation”  (Rev.  5:9)  can  be  encouraged.37 

5.  United  churches  can  be  recognized  by  their  openness  to  the 
demanding  problems  of  this  world  at  the  end  of  the  second  millennium, 
but  also  by  their  openness  for  other  churches,  confessions  and 
institutions.  If  they  are  trustworthy  and  obedient  to  their  calling,  they 


35  “A  Clearing  House.  What  United  and  Uniting  Churches  Desire  of  and  for  the 
WCC”,  The  Ecumenical  Review , Vol.  46,  No.  4,  October  1994,  pp.  440-444.  I 
may  indicate  my  own  uneasiness  about  Father  Radano’s  question,  “If  it  may  be 
useful  and  supportive  to  have  an  international  office  for  United  and  Uniting 
Churches  — as  a clearing  house”  ( Minutes  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing 
Commission  Meeting,  Cret-Bcrard,  Switzerland , Geneva,  Faith  and  Order 
Commission,  1994,  p.  68).  For  both  theological  and  practical  reasons  I doubt  the 
wisdom  of  creating  a new,  independent  network. 

36  Thomas  F.  Best,  “Disciple  Identity,  Ecumenical  Partnership,  and  the 
Ecumenical  Future”,  Midstream,  Vol.  32,  No.  3,  July  1993,  p.  23. 

37  In  Colombo  I reported  on  the  covenantal  relationship  between  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  EKU:  see  “The  Challenge  of  Mutual  Recognition  among 
United  Churches”,  Called  to  be  One  in  Christ , op.  cit.,  pp.  45-52. 
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may  be  a “challenge”  for  others  as  well.38  As  open  churches  they  will 
always  try  to  remain  uniting  churches. 


* * * * * * * 


A speech  of  this  length  and  starting  off  a conference  is  called  in 
English  a “key-note  address”:  Americans  even  speak  about  a 
“keynoter”.  I learned  only  recently  what  “key-notes”  are:  the  tiny  notes 
showing  the  voice  of  the  soloist,  printed  in  the  music  of  all  the  members 
of  the  orchestra  in  order  that  they  can  start  to  play  together.  The 
“key-notes”,  giving  you  your  cue,  are  over  — now  it  is  your  turn.  I 
hope  that  you  will  all  be  able  to  participate  in  this  symphonia  and  that  we 
reach  much  harmony  together. 


38  “The  united  churches  have  a major  role  to  play  in  keeping  the  question  of  unity 
alive  and  reminding  Christians  all  over  the  world  about  the  scandalous  character 
of  a divided  church”.  “Is  Full  Church  Unity  Possible  or  Desirable?”,  op.  cit., 
p.  98. 
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A Present  Vocation  in  Mission  and  Service 
The  Challenge  to  United  and  Uniting  Churches 

Roderick  R Hewitt 


I.  Introduction 

I accepted  the  invitation  to  present  this  paper  with  an  understanding 
that  it  would  not  be  an  academic  treatise  but  soundings  from  one  who  is 
concerned  about  the  mission  and  service  of  united  and  uniting  churches. 
This  presentation  explores  some  issues  that  are  giving  shape  to  the 
present  vocation  in  mission  and  service  of  some  united  and  uniting 
churches.  We  need  to  begin  by  making  clear  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “vocation”.  The  word  is  meant  to  convey  a special  urge  and 
commitment  to  a particular  calling.  It  presupposes  that  those  who 
embrace  the  calling  of  a vocation  do  so  intentionally;  they  are  prepared 
to  pay  the  cost  and  take  the  risks  to  achieve  their  goal. 

The  suggested  title  for  this  presentation  implies  that  the  vocation  of 
united  and  uniting  churches  is  to  be  found  in  their  practice  of  mission 
and  service.  Rooted  in  this  understanding  are  two  assumptions  about 
their  self  understanding: 

1 . They  have  a very  special  contribution  to  offer  to  the  witness  of  the 
church  throughout  the  world. 

2.  There  is  a need  to  rethink  their  mission  and  service  priorities 
because  of  the  socio-political,  economic  and  religious  realities  shaping 
today’s  world  agenda. 

In  order  to  explore  the  issues  that  are  giving  shape  to  the  present 
vocation  in  mission  and  service  of  united  and  uniting  churches,  I will 
draw  on  my  experiences  with  some  of  these  churches  at  three  different 
levels.  Three  signposts  will  be  identified  as  constituting  relevant  pointers 
for  their  vocation  in  their  mission  and  service. 

The  first  experience  is  shaped  through  my  Christian  nurturing  in  the 
ministry  of  the  United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands,  the 
church  to  which  I later  responded  by  becoming  a part  of  its  ordained 
ministry.  The  union  saw  the  coming  together  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  churches.  However,  the  new  church  remained  a 
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mainstream  church  having  to  face  issues  of  survival,  diminishing 
members,  money,  influence  and  importance  within  a culture  that  is 
increasingly  resistant  to  the  gospel.  Two  contrasting  developmental 
features  dominate  its  expression  of  ministry  and  mission.  One  is  a 
perennial  struggle  to  come  to  terms  with  its  inherited  missionary  model 
and  pattern  of  ministry,  and  the  other  is  the  contemporary  thrust  of  the 
church  to  restructure  and  equip  itself  to  become  more  responsive  to  the 
mission  challenges  of  the  local  context.  The  ultimate  challenge  for  this 
church  is  whether  it  can  renew,  restructure  and  re-equip  itself  for 
effective  engagement  in  mission  and  service. 

The  second  pointer  emerges  from  sharing  in  the  ministry  of  two  local 
united  churches  in  the  cities  of  Birmingham  and  London  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Both  congregations  are  struggling  creatively  to  give  genuine 
expression  to  the  impact  of  migration  within  their  local  communities. 
Migration  constitutes  a potent  issue  that  is  challenging  the  ministry  and 
mission  of  churches  within  inner  cities.  The  presence  of  united  churches 
within  multi-cultural  communities  experiencing  intense  social  and 
economic  pressures  represents  a direct  challenge  to  their  understanding 
of  their  vocation.  Will  the  hallmark  of  their  mission  and  service  emerge 
as  one  that  values  the  celebration  of  diversity  of  gifts  and  the  building  of 
inclusive  communities? 

The  third  pointer  relates  to  my  experiences  with  the  involvement  of 
united  churches  within  the  Council  for  World  Mission  (CWM).  This  is 
a community  of  thirty  churches  which  seek  to  challenge  and  equip  each 
other  and  share  resources  for  world  mission.  Although  most  of  the  CWM 
member  churches  have  a common  heritage  in  the  reformed  tradition, 
there  are  nine  united  churches  which  include  other  ecclesial  traditions.1 
These  united  churches  are  playing  a crucial  leading  role  in  determining 
the  mission  priorities  of  the  Council  and  the  use  of  financial  resources 
to  support  them.  Vital  to  this  CWM  fellowship  of  churches  is  their 


1 The  nine  United  Churches  constitute  eight  trans-confessional  churches  (The 
United  Church  in  Papua  New  Guinea  and  the  Solomon  Islands,  The  United 
Reformed  Church  (UK),  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Madagascar,  The  United 
Church  of  Zambia,  The  Church  of  Bangladesh,  The  Church  of  North  India,  The 
Church  of  South  India,  The  United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands), 
and  one  intra-confessional  church  (The  United  Congregational  Church  of 
Southern  Africa). 
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commitment  to  supporting  mission  and  unity  efforts  beyond  themselves. 
Together  they  pledge  5 % of  their  common  resources  to  wider  ecumenical 
work. 

In  addition  to  the  presence  of  intra-confessional  and 
trans-confessional  united  churches,  there  are  within  CWM  a large 
number  of  Congregational  churches  and  Presbyterian  churches. 
Although  a few  of  these  churches  have  a very  narrow  ecumenical 
outlook  and  show  very  little  commitment  to  mission  and  unity,  the  vast 
majority  are  rooted  in  a heritage  that  places  great  value  on  unity  in 
mission.  Those  that  emerged  from  the  London  Missionary  Society 
(LMS)  tradition  are  shaped  by  an  ecclesial  commitment  to  a central 
principle  that  states: 

As  the  union  of  Christians  of  various  denominations,  in  carrying 
on  this  great  work,  is  a most  desirable  object:  so  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  any  cause  of  future  dissension,  it  is  declared  to  be  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Missionary  Society,  that  its  design  is 
not  to  send  Presbyterianism,  Independency,  Episcopacy,  or  any 
other  form  of  Church  order  and  government  . . . but  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  to  the  “heathen”;  and  that  it  shall  be 
left  (as  it  ought  to  be  left)  to  the  minds  of  the  persons  whom  God 
may  call  into  the  fellowship  of  His  Son  from  among  them  to 
assume  for  themselves  such  form  of  Church  government  as  to 
them  shall  appear  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.2 

While  CWM  has  to  acknowledge  that  its  former  identity  included 
attitudes  that  identified  people  of  other  cultures  as  “heathens”,  its  present 
ethos  is  one  that  gives  priority  to  the  LMS’s  vision  of  unity  in  mission. 
The  presence  of  united  churches  within  the  CWM  fellowship  helps  to 
ensure  that  concrete  expressions  are  given  to  this  vision  for  the  sake  of 
the  world. 

II.  Are  You  The  One.. .Or  Should  We  Look  for  Another? 

The  coming  together  of  so  many  representatives  from  united  and 
uniting  churches  for  this  Sixth  International  Consultation  constitutes 


2 C.  Home  Silvester,  The  Story  of  the  LMS , London,  John  Snow  & Co.,  1894, 

p.  16. 
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proof  that  the  advocates  of  organic  unity  and  the  wider  concerns  of 
mission  and  unity  are  not  a passing  phenomenon.  Rather,  this  gathering 
is  an  affirmation  of  the  oneness  of  the  body  of  Christ  and  a potent 
reminder  and  challenge  to  the  continuing  disunity  of  churches  which 
refuse  to  move  beyond  their  walls  of  denominational  self-preservation. 
Our  presence  should  send  a clear  and  simple  message  that,  in  spite  of  the 
risks  and  pitfalls  of  pledging  commitment  to  the  oneness  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  such  a commitment  constitutes  a more  authentic  witness  to  the 
gospel  than  the  preservation  of  separate  denominational  identities. 

Later  in  this  Consultation  we  will  hear  reports  on  current  union 
negotiations  and  general  movements  towards  unity.  The  evidence  will 
confirm  that  there  has  been  a great  slowing  down  of  union  negotiations 
over  the  past  20  years.  No  more  is  organic  union  regarded  as  an 
achievable  goal  for  many  churches  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  The 
20th  century  ecumenical  movement  and  the  post- World  War  II 
anti-colonialism  movements  that  positively  influenced  the  formation  of 
united  and  uniting  churches  are  no  longer  potent  factors.3  This  reality 
should  influence  both  churches  that  have  made  the  costly  journey  into 
organic  union,  and  those  that  have  refused  to  do  so,  to  ask  serious 
questions  about  how  the  quality  of  their  witness  in  the  world  has 
contributed  to  this  state  of  affairs. 

In  a report  to  the  1994  assembly  of  a particular  united  church  a very 
important  comment  was  expressed  about  their  quest  for  wider  church 
unity.  While  they  affirmed  that  the  call  to  unity  remains  integral  to 
mission  they  queried  whether  the  world  is  really  worried  by  the  witness 
of  a divided  church.  Therefore,  for  them  the  more  appropriate  concern 
was  “Has  not  a diverse  church,  that  nonetheless  lives  in  harmony,  a 
powerful  and  effective  message  for  a diverse  world  that  currently  lives 
in  disharmony?”  This  perspective  attempts  to  downplay  the  effects  of 
church  disunity  in  their  society.  How  can  this  be  justified  in  the  context 
of  Northern  Ireland,  Bosnia,  India  and  other  nations  with  sectarian  and 
inter-faith  troubles?  They  seem  to  be  suggesting  that  since  disunity  of  the 
church  is  an  acceptable  reality  for  the  world,  those  of  us  in  the  church 


3 Nicholas  Lossky,  Jos6  Miguez  Bonino,  John  S.  Pobee,  Tom  F.  Stransky, 
Geoffrey  Wainwright,  and  Pauline  Webb,  eds.,  Dictionary  of  the  Ecumenical 
Movement , Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1991,  p.  1033. 
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should  not  become  too  concerned.  Does  this  position  not  run  counter  to 
the  vocation  to  be  a united  church? 

Could  it  be  that  some  united  and  uniting  churches  got  on  to  the  “unity 
bus”  without  prior  knowledge  of  where  it  was  going  or  how  costly  the 
journey  would  be?  In  some  countries  united  churches  spend  so  much 
time,  energy  and  resources  displaying  publicly  their  internal  divisions 
that  they  have  no  time  to  address  the  wider  divisions  within  their 
communities.  However,  other  churches  that  make  no  claim  to  unity  in 
mission,  seize  on  the  institutional  malaise  of  these  united  churches  to 
present  an  alternative  witness.  It  may  be  necessary  for  united  and  uniting 
churches  to  rediscover  the  unity  that  Jesus  prayed  for  his  disciples  to 
experience:  “Father,  may  they  be  one,  so  that  the  world  may  believe  that 
you  sent  me”  (John  17:21). 

The  invitation  to  unity  is  for  the  sake  of  engaging,  through  the 
sharing  of  the  good  news,  with  the  world.  The  world  will  care  about  the 
mission  and  service  of  the  church  if  its  work  constitutes  a blessing  to  the 
nations.  Therefore  united  and  uniting  churches  need  to  make  clear  to  the 
world  what  essentially  is  the  good  news  that  they  embody  and  practice, 
and  which  is  more  difficult  for  those  who  have  not  made  the  necessary 
journey  into  union  to  achieve. 

The  question  that  John  sent  to  ask  Jesus  while  he  was  imprisoned  by 
Herod  is  very  appropriate  for  exploring  the  vocation,  ministry  and 
mission  of  united  and  uniting  churches  in  today’s  world:  “Are  you  the 
one  who  was  to  come  or  should  we  look  for  another?”  (Luke  7:20b). 
This  question  brings  to  light  the  deep  concerns  that  John  had  about  the 
ministry  of  Jesus.  He  had  announced  to  his  world  that  in  the  coming  of 
Jesus,  God  was  at  work  inaugurating  a new  order.  However,  John  found 
himself  languishing  in  prison  for  a long  time  with  no  deliverance  in 
sight.  The  ministry  of  Jesus  had  not  developed  in  the  way  that  John 
expected.  His  question  implies  that  he  was  disappointed  and  was  pleading 
for  Jesus  to  press  on  with  further  action.  The  concern  was  his  need  for 
reassurance. 

Jesus’  response  to  John  pointed  to  observable  acts  of  life-restoring 
healings  and  miracles:  “Go  back  and  report  to  John  what  you  have  seen 
and  heard”  (Luke  7:22).  The  signs  of  God  being  at  work  in  his  ministry 
were  not  left  to  promises  but  were  shown  by  clearly  observable 
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evidence.  So,  too,  in  the  mission  and  service  of  united  and  uniting 
churches  the  time  has  long  passed  for  advocates  to  defend  their  existence 
and  vocation  with  various  sentimental  arguments. 

III.  “By  Their  Fruits  You  Shall  Know  Them” 

United  and  uniting  churches  claim  that  their  journey  into  union  has 
been  motivated  by  their  understanding  of  God’s  purpose  for  the  world 
and  the  calling  of  the  church.  In  their  basis  of  union  documents  they 
boldly  confess  that  their  vision  and  commitment  to  unity  is  undergirded 
by  a reading  and  understanding  of  scripture.  They  claim  that  their  call 
to  mission  and  unity  is  to  be  believed  in  and  practised  as  that  which 
Christ  intends  for  every  one  of  his  followers.  They  are  called  to  be  a 
sign,  sacrament  and  instrument  of  God’s  plans.  Therefore,  in  their 
self-understanding  they  exist  for  the  world  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  the 
church.  The  1973  Salamanca  Consultation  on  the  nature  of  the  unity  we 
are  seeking  confirmed  that  the  unity  of  the  church  “stands  in  relation  to 
God’s  promise  and  the  promise  of  the  world”.4 

Journeying  into  unity  is  therefore  not  an  escape  route  for 
mission-dysfunctional  churches.  Once  a church  crosses  the  Rubicon  into 
union  there  is  no  going  back;  there  is  no  way  to  “unscramble  the  egg”. 
The  expectations  and  demands  of  genuine  church  unity  are  tough  and 
relentless. 

The  number  of  united  and  uniting  churches  formed  since  the  1947 
birth  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  and  the  number  of  Christians  that 
identify  themselves  as  being  united,  have  now  shifted  the  debate  about 
church  unity.  There  are  now  more  than  sufficient  united  and  uniting 
churches  on  the  ground  to  demonstrate  through  their  mission  and  service 
whether  the  world  is  experiencing  sweet  or  bitter  fruits  from  their 
witness.5  However  what  united  and  uniting  churches  claim  they  stand 
for,  and  what  they  are  in  reality,  offer  grave  cause  for  concern. 
Ecumenical  explorations  on  the  models  and  concepts  of  unity  have 
produced  numerous  theological  justifications  for  church  unity  that  united 
and  uniting  churches  have  generally  embraced.  However,  their 


4 What  Kind  of  Unity?,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1974,  p.  120. 

5 Gassmann,  Gunther,  ed.,  Documentary  History  of  Faith  and  Order:  1963-1993 , 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  139,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  p.  36. 
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theological  self-understandings  are  different  from  their  actual  witness  to 
unity.  The  socio-economic  realities  of  their  contexts  and  inner  ecclesial 
needs  have  heavily  influenced  their  expressions  of  unity  in  mission. 

It  is  what  people  see  and  hear  that  informs  them  about  the  vocation 
of  united  and  uniting  churches.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  these 
churches  to  rediscover  their  calling  and  vocation.  What  people  want  from 
united  and  uniting  churches  are  not  more  theological  statements  about 
models  of  unity,  but  concrete  evidence  that  their  mission  and  service 
constitute  an  indispensable  blessing  for  the  world. 

IV.  Renewing  and  Equipping  the  Church  for  Ministry  and  Mission 

I have  identified  the  challenge  of  renewing  and  equipping  the  church 
as  the  first  signpost  in  exploring  the  present  vocation  in  mission  and 
service  of  united  and  uniting  churches.  I would  like  to  use  the  missional 
development  of  the  United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands 
as  an  example  from  which  some  lessons  can  be  identified,  especially  for 
those  churches  in  the  South.  This  is  a church  that  demonstrates  that 
being  changed  into  a united  church  is  not  the  same  thing  as  being 
renewed  for  mission  engagement.  The  journey  into  renewal  for  mission 
action  involves  a more  painful,  but  necessary  step,  if  the  church  is  to 
fulfil  that  which  it  is  called  to  be  and  to  do. 

The  developmental  roots  of  the  church  are  to  be  found  in  the  19th 
century  missionary  enterprise  that  bequeathed  a particular  model  and 
pattern  of  ministry.  Three  dominant  features  characterised  the 
development  of  the  churches  that  became  united,  and  affected  their 
capacity  to  function  as  effective  missional  instruments. 

1 . Pre-occupation  with  intra-ecclesial  concerns  rather  than  contextual 
engagement  in  mission. 

2.  Perpetuation  of  Euro-centric  religious  hermeneutics  and 
experience  and  devaluing  those  that  evolved  from  indigenous  roots. 

3.  Perpetuation  of  a theology  of  ministry  that  hinders  interculturation 
of  the  gospel. 

As  a result,  the  quest  for  unity  by  the  former  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Jamaica  and  the  Congregational  Union  of  Jamaica  emerged  as  a result  of 
their  need  for  economic  stability  for  their  dysfunctional  ministries,  rather 
than  as  a response  to  the  quest  of  people  for  wholesome  communities. 
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The  missionary  heritage  had  bequeathed  churches  that  failed  to  develop 
into  viable  instruments  providing  for  their  own  financial  and  personnel 
needs.  Inherent  dependency  therefore  plagued  the  churches.  They  could 
not  become  what  they  wanted  to  be.  In  spite  of  the  evidence  that  they 
needed  to  rethink  and  renew  their  ministries,  there  was  an  absence  of 
vision  and  viable  strategy  to  deal  with  the  perennial  problems  affecting 
their  central  administrations,  ordained  ministries  and  ill -equipped 
congregations. 

The  first  20  years  of  union  found  a church  that  continued  to 
experience  membership  decline,  conservative  bureaucracies,  culturally 
confused  congregations,  uncontextualised  theology  and  weak  spirituality. 
It  was  in  the  area  of  the  church’s  worship  and  witness  that  serious 
concerns  arose  about  its  contextual  relevance.  A new  church  had  been 
formed  but  the  same  British  hymnaries  continued  to  support  a 
Euro-centric  worship  model.  The  test  for  this  church  was  whether  its 
congregations  could  develop  into  life-giving  organisms.  What  had 
emerged  were  congregations  with  a worship  life  that  bore  witness  to  a 
past  era  and  which  were  unable  to  respond  meaningfully  to  the 
contemporary  needs  of  the  local  culture. 

The  church’s  experience  of  union  up  to  1985  confirmed  a basic 
missiological  assumption  that  unity  for  its  own  sake  does  not  result  in 
mission.  The  ecclesial  seeds  of  the  self-perpetuation  of  its  prior  model 
and  pattern  of  ministry  were  more  powerful  than  the  seeds  that  were 
sown  for  change  and  renewal.  Of  crucial  significance  during  this  period 
was  the  residential  university  model  of  theological  education  used  to 
prepare  its  clergy.  This  continued  as  if  a united  church  had  not  been 
formed,  and  the  Christian  education  programme  used  to  prepare  the  laity 
failed  to  equip  the  local  congregations  in  mission  and  unity.  According 
to  missiologist  David  Bosch,  in  a church  with  an  inadequate  foundation 
for  mission,  ambiguous  missionary  motives  and  aims  are  bound  to  lead 
to  unsatisfactory  missionary  practice.6  The  missional  experience  of  the 
United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands  up  to  1985  gives 
credence  to  this  perspective. 


6 David  Bosch,  Transforming  Mission:  Paradigm  Shifts  in  the  Theology  of 
Mission , Maryknoll,  New  York,  Orbis  Books,  1992,  p.  5. 
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In  spite  of  these  encumbrances,  the  experience  of  union  did  result  in 
some  positive  developments.  Firstly,  the  impact  of  union  helped  to 
lower  the  strong  denominational  ism  which  had  been  inherited,  and  union 
produced  a stronger  evangelical  and  ecumenical  orientation.  It 
catapulted  the  church  into  playing  a leading  role  in  promoting  ecumenical 
co-operation.  The  church  provided  leadership  in  the  work  of  the  Jamaica 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Caribbean  Conference  of  Churches,  and 
continued  the  quest  for  wider  church  union  with  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
in  Jamaica.  Secondly,  the  experience  of  union  has  transformed  the 
church’s  ethos  and  encouraged  it  to  accommodate  a wider  plurality  of 
Christian  faith  expression.  Thirdly,  although  its  ministry  experienced 
serious  reversals,  the  church  was  energised  into  addressing  national 
issues  and  developing  new  models  of  social  service.  The  development 
work  of  the  Mel  Nathan  Institute  among  the  deprived  within  the  inner 
city  of  Kingston  stands  out  as  a notable  example.  Fourthly,  its 
involvement  in  the  global  partnership  in  mission  of  CWM  helped  it  to 
develop  a corporate  life  that  reaches  out  in  mission  and  service  beyond 
its  national  boundaries  to  the  wider  world. 

It  was  in  1986  that  the  church  seriously  questioned  whether  its 
ministry  and  mission  were  meeting  the  real  needs  of  the  people.  This 
marked  the  coming  of  age  of  a church  that  had  finally  crossed  the 
Rubicon  and  begun  demonstrating  a missional  maturity  that  was  absent 
from  its  earlier  development.  What  emerged  was  a comprehensive 
attempt  to  develop  and  implement,  in  a systematic  way,  a strategy  for 
renewing  its  understanding  and  practice  of  ministry  and  mission.  A 
four-fold  plan  of  action  emerged  that  defined  the  church’s  priorities  in 
mission.  The  elements  were  outlined  as: 

1 . Equipping  the  church  for  ministry  and  mission. 

2.  Examining  of  the  central  administration  of  the  church. 

3.  Funding  the  church’s  ministry  and  mission  priorities. 

4.  Developing  a vision  and  strategy  for  spiritual  and  numerical 
church  growth. 

A new  mission  statement  was  worked  out  from  which  a radical  shift 
in  the  church’s  self-understanding  emerged.  The  new  emphasis  was  on 
being  a church  that  exists  for  others: 
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To  help  those  who  are  outside  of  its  existing  community  of 
believers  to  become  aware  of  what  God  has  done  for  the  world, 
accept  this  for  themselves  and  by  accepting  it  become  part  of  the 
community  of  believers  ...  to  help  those  who  already  belong  to 
the  company  of  believers  to  increase  and  become  more  deeply 
committed  to  the  realisation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  within  their 
own  lives,  their  family,  the  local  community  and  the  wider 
world.7 

The  church  began  a journey  to  put  in  place  changes  that  would  help 
it  realise  its  missional  potential.  It  included: 

1 . A redefinition  of  the  ethos  of  the  church  through  a re-examination 
of  those  issues  that  gave  it  its  unique  character. 

2.  Renewed  emphasis  on  its  social  services  ministry. 

3.  Effective  stewarding  of  all  its  resources. 

4.  Introducing  an  “Integrated  Personnel  Development  Programme” 
for  equipping  the  laity  and  some  of  its  clergy  for  ministry  and 
mission. 

Of  major  significance  was  the  establishment  of  an  Institute  for 
Theological  and  Leadership  Development  which  carries  out  a 
community-based  model  of  ministerial  formation  for  mission.  Through 
this  strategy  a new  generation  is  receiving  training  to  facilitate  the 
equipping  of  local  congregations  in  mission.  So  far  this  renewal  and 
equipping  strategy  has  transformed  the  church  from  being  a “union  for 
structural  survival”  to  being  “united  for  ministry  and  mission”.  The 
experience  confirms  that  unity  is  not  a fixed  reality  but  a continuous 
journey  of  “learning  by  doing”. 

For  united  and  uniting  churches  to  serve  as  viable  missional 
instruments  they  must  continue  to  search  for  more  effective  ways  of 
exercising  their  mission  and  service.  This  is  because:  “Only  a church 


7 Minutes  of  the  Annual  Synod , United  Church  of  Jamaica  and  Grand  Cayman, 
March  10-13,  1986,  Kingston,  Herald  Printery,  p.48 
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fully  aware  of  how  people  in  the  world  live  and  feel  can  adequately  fulfil 
mediatory  mission”.8 

The  missional  development  of  local  congregations  continues  to  be  the 
most  important  challenge  that  the  united  church  is  facing.  For  the  church 
to  mediate  life  to  others,  it  is  vital  for  the  congregations  to  give  concrete 
expression  to  diakonia,  mission  and  unity.  The  important  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  experience  of  the  United  Church  of  Jamaica  and  The 
Cayman  Islands  is  that  the  church  will  find  a welcome  among  people, 
only  if  there  is  in-depth  renewal  which  equips  the  church  to  become 
more  fully  integrated  into  their  life- ways,  and  a force  for  authentic 
development.9  For  this  to  be  achieved,  united  and  uniting  churches  must 
renew  their  vocation  and  embrace  the  costly  implications  that  are  vividly 
described  in  John  12:24:  “Unless  a grain  of  wheat  falls  to  the  ground 
and  dies  it  remains  a single  seed.  But  if  it  dies  it  produces  many  seeds”. 

The  future  of  united  and  uniting  churches  will  therefore  be 
determined  by  their  capacity  to  renew  themselves  for  a vocation  that  is 
exuberant,  energetic,  with  a willingness  to  take  risks  and  to  be 
vulnerable  for  the  sake  of  being  a partner  with  God  in  God’s  mission.10 

V.  Being  a Church  with  Others:  Building  Inclusive  Communities 

The  second  issue  shaping  the  united  and  uniting  churches’  vocation 
to  mission  and  service  is  the  impact  of  migration  on  communities  in 
urban  areas.  This  is  happening  at  a time  when  our  world  is  being  swept 
by  a deadly  xenophobic  fever.  In  many  communities  ethnic  minorities 
have  become  scapegoats  for  the  narrow  nationalism  of  extremists. 
Although  the  beginning  of  this  decade  saw  an  end  to  the  cold  war  with 
the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  this  has  not  lead  to  a more  peaceful 
world.  More  low-intensity  wars  are  raging  now  around  the  world  than 
ever  before.  The  plight  of  refugees,  most  of  whom  have  been  dislocated 
by  wars  and  famine,  constitute  a major  human  tragedy.  In  our  so-called 


8 Mission  and  Evangelism:  An  Ecumenical  Affirmation , Geneva,  WCC 
Publications,  1982,  para.  6. 

9 William  R.  Burrows,  New  Ministries:  The  Global  Context , Maryknoll,  N.Y., 
Orbis  Press,  1981,  p.  37. 

10  John  Bluck,  Where  is  the  Church ?,  Wellington,  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
Zealand,  1985,  pp.  26-32. 
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“one  world”,  which  is  now  controlled  by  market  forces,  it  has  become 
very  unfashionable  to  speak  about  unity  in  human  relationships.  This 
value  system  of  market  forces  calls  for  an  approach  to  human 
development  which  destroys  the  unity  of  the  people. 

In  the  cities  of  Birmingham  and  London  migration  constitutes  a major 
challenge  for  the  mission  of  united  churches  which  claim  to  be  working 
with  God  in  gathering  all  people  together.  Most  of  the  local  communities 
are  increasingly  plural,  but  many  churches  are  not  equipped  to  respond 
positively  to  this  challenge.  The  heart  of  the  matter  is  whether  united 
churches,  because  of  their  emphasis  on  and  commitment  to  unity,  are 
better  equipped  to  welcome  strangers  as  part  of  the  Christian  family.  Are 
they  better  able  to  practise  what  Paul  challenged  the  church  in  Rome  to 
be:  “accept  one  another,  then,  just  as  Christ  accepted  you,  in  order  to 
bring  praise  to  God”  (Rom.  15:7)? 

This  is  not  an  easy  question,  but  it  embodies  the  necessary  change 
that  united  and  uniting  churches  need  to  make  if  they  are  to  break 
through  the  barriers  that  separate  people  from  each  other  and  from  God. 
According  to  Jurgen  Moltmann: 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  accept  each  other  when  the  others  are  just 
like  us  and  want  what  we  want.  But  it  is  a different  matter  to 
accept  others  when  they  are  different  from  us  and  want  something 
other  than  we  do.11 

The  evidence  would  seem  to  suggest  that  there  is  much  to  learn  if 
united  and  uniting  churches  are  to  be  noted  for  their  welcome  and 
acceptance  of  others.  The  challenge  for  united  churches  in  such  plural 
contexts  is  to  counter  the  dominant  forces  of  division  that  control  the 
lives  of  people,  and  to  demonstrate  in  their  mission  and  service  that 
diversity  can  be  celebrated  as  a gift.  No  worship  service  should  therefore 
be  “ordinary”  in  united  churches.  Through  the  ministry  of  the 
sacraments,  preaching,  prayer  and  worship,  united  churches  must  be  able 
to  demonstrate  that  they  can  offer  a more  authentic  witness  to  counter  the 
alienation  and  divisions  within  the  church,  the  community  and  the  world. 


11  Jurgen  Moltmann,  The  Open  Church,  London,  SCM  Press  Ltd,  1978,  p.  27. 
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I wish  to  recall  a very  important  learning  experience  which  happened 
to  my  family  after  I responded  to  a call  to  join  the  staff  of  CWM.  Our 
relocation  to  London  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  find  a new  congregation 
where  we  could  worship.  There  were  a large  variety  of  churches  to 
choose  from.  However,  it  was  not  as  easy  as  that.  My  family  has  been 
shaped  by  the  ministry  and  mission  of  a united  church.  We  appreciate 
the  different  faith  traditions  that  different  churches  express.  However, 
when  the  crunch  came  to  choose  a congregation  we  found  a local  united 
church  where  about  ten  different  nationalities  worship  together.  The  real 
issue  for  me  was  that  the  witness  of  the  united  church  has  freed  me  from 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  denominational  identity. 

I once  asked  Lesslie  Newbigin,  who  is  also  a member  of  that 
congregation,  why  he  chose  to  become  a member  of  the  United 
Reformed  Church  (URC)  after  his  many  years  as  a Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  South  India.  He  too  expressed  a similar  experience  in  a quotation 
from  the  Psalmist:  “You  have  set  my  feet  in  a spacious  place”  (Psalm 
31:8). 

We  need  to  know  why  we  have  chosen  to  be  partners  in  the  mission 
of  united  and  uniting  churches.  I agree  with  Lesslie  Newbigin  that  the 
dominant  note  of  united  churches  should  be  that  they  set  people  free  in 
an  ^//-embracing  community  of  faith  to  develop  and  contribute  their  gifts 
and  to  challenge  and  equip  each  other  for  involvement  in  God’s  mission. 
If  such  churches  exist  as  a visible  sign  of  God  drawing  all  his  people  and 
all  of  his  creation  unto  himself,  then  their  vocation  should  include  the 
development  of  a viable  theology.  I am  speaking  about  the  emergence 
of  a theology,  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  academic  theologians,  but 
for  the  equipping  of  local  congregations  in  mission.  It  is  a theology  that 
addresses  what  it  means  to  belong  to  a united  and  uniting  church  which 
gives  a new  hermeneutic  to  the  biblical  priorities  of  welcoming  strangers, 
freeing  prisoners,  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick  and  announcing 
the  good  news  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Luke  4:18  and  Matt.  25). 

Within  the  context  of  a plural  society  the  source  of  the  church’s  life 
and  unity  becomes  most  visible.  The  symbol  of  a common  meal  that 
binds  families  and  communities  together  comes  alive  in  the  enactment  of 
the  Lord’s  supper.  The  invitation  to  this  table  is  given  to  all,  without 
condition.  Those  who  eat  with  him  have  their  eyes  opened  as  they  come 
to  recognise  him  as  the  risen  Lord,  and  others  as  partners  in  Christ’s 
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mission.  It  is  at  the  Lord’s  table  that  unity  becomes  a living  experience 
among  diverse  people.  This  is  realised  koinonia!  In  the  worship  and 
fellowship  life  of  the  united  church,  people  from  different  cultures  and 
faith  traditions  learn  to  forge  a new  understanding  that  it  is  Christ,  rather 
than  the  protection  of  their  traditions,  that  unites  them  with  others. 

It  is  in  this  important  area  of  responding  to  the  challenges  of  people 
living  in  plural  communities  that  united  and  uniting  churches  can  best 
demonstrate  the  imperative  of  unity  in  mission.  If  people  can  experience, 
“on  the  ground”,  the  value  of  churches  and  communities  living, 
working,  and  worshipping  in  unity  then  they  will  own  the  vision  of 
church  unity  because  it  is  a living  experience  in  their  lives. 

VI.  Mission  in  Unity:  For  the  Sake  of  the  World 

I mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that  a significant  number 
of  united  churches  are  members  of  the  Council  for  World  Mission.  Their 
participation  in  this  mission  enterprise  has  given  such  churches  the 
freedom  to  move  beyond  themselves  and  the  concerns  of  their  local 
communities  to  embrace  the  wider  concerns  of  the  global  family. 
Paradoxically,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  disunity  among  churches  was 
the  role  played  by  the  19th  century  missionary  movement.  Yet  it  is  also 
from  the  influence  of  this  movement  that  some  churches  became 
interested  in  the  quest  for  unity.  Most  of  the  united  churches  in  the 
CWM  family  are  products  of  old  mission  relationships  that  existed 
between  the  churches  of  the  North  and  the  churches  of  the  South. 
Persistent  dependency  and  paternalistic  relationships  with  each  other 
continued  to  plague  their  missional  development  in  spite  of  their  journey 
into  union.  Recognising  that  they  had  to  deal  with  multiple  mission 
partners,  some  united  churches  devised  creative  ways  to  attract  maximum 
resources  from  them.  Others  found  themselves  burdened  by  the  pressures 
of  their  multiple  bilateral  relationships. 

Through  CWM,  these  united  churches  from  the  South  are  growing  in 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  deal  with  those  debilitating  realities  that 
restrict  their  effectiveness  in  world  mission.  Their  practices  of 
partnership  in  mission  principles  with  other  member  churches  have 
resulted  in  a deepening  of  their  participation  in  world  mission.  I would 
like  to  identify,  and  briefly  explore,  four  significant  trends  which  are 
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emerging  as  priority  concerns  for  the  world  mission  and  service  of  these 
united  churches. 

A.  Promoting  the  practice  of  partnership  in  mission 

An  example  of  this  can  be  observed  in  the  development  of  the 
Caribbean  and  North  America  Council  for  Mission  (CANACOM).  This 
body  promoting  regional  partnership  in  mission  was  formed  in  1985  to 
act  as  a mission  catalyst  for  churches  of  the  reformed  tradition  in  the 
Caribbean  and  North  America.  Financial  dependency  and  paternalistic 
attitudes  had  plagued  their  bilateral  relationships.  The  United  Church  in 
Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands  played  a strategic  role  in  arguing  that 
the  churches  in  the  region  should  learn  from  the  partnership  principles 
and  experience  of  CWM,  and  move  towards  a more  just  and  mutual 
relationship  in  mission.  The  work  of  CANACOM  is  still  at  an  infancy 
stage  in  its  missional  development.  The  churches  are  learning  that  unity 
in  mission  is  painful  because  they  have  to  be  answerable  to  one  another 
and  serve  each  other  “beyond  the  call  of  duty”,  as  the  need  arises.12 
However,  it  represents  a more  authentic  and  just  way  of  being  a partner 
with  Christ  in  his  mission. 

B.  Equipping  local  congregations  in  mission 

In  1985,  member  churches  of  the  CWM  embarked  on  an  education 
in  mission  programme  that  sought  to  equip  the  people  of  God  for  mission 
in  the  world  today.  Of  the  30  member  churches  that  agreed  to  the 
challenge,  it  was  the  united  churches  that  followed  through  with  in-depth 
programmes.  The  URC  developed  an  equipping  programme  called 
“Mission  Pursuit”;  the  Church  of  South  India  developed  a programme 
called  VELCOM  (Vision  for  Equipping  Local  Congregations  in 
Mission);  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Madagascar  developed  its 
programme  called  “Ravinala”,  and  the  United  Congregational  Church  of 
Southern  Africa  has  a programme  called  the  “Pastoral  Plan  for 
Transformation”.  The  United  Church  of  Zambia  and  the  United  Church 
in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands  have  also  developed  their  own 


12  Raymond  Fung,  The  Isaiah  Vision , Risk  Book  Series,  Geneva,  WCC 
Publications,  1992,  pp.  35. 
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contextually-based  mission  education  programmes  for  local 
congregations. 

As  churches  focused  on  the  training  of  local  mission  enablers  they 
came  to  the  realisation  that  their  structures  are  not  mission-enabling,  but 
tend  to  serve  as  powerful  blocks  to  mission  action.  The  URC  and  the 
United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands,  in  particular,  have 
seriously  restructured  their  administrations  in  order  to  make  mission  their 
central  operating  principle.  The  equipping  process  also  revealed  that  the 
transformation  of  the  local  congregations  would  not  be  achieved  without 
renewal  of  the  ordained  ministry.  In  most  of  these  united  churches  a 
clergy-centred  understanding  of  ministry  dominates  the  understanding  of 
theological  education.  Ordained  ministers  are  expected  to  equip  the  local 
congregations  in  mission  and  service,  yet  their  theological  education  does 
not  place  emphasis  on  ministerial  formation  for  mission.  This  issue 
should  be  a priority  concern  for  the  mission  and  service  of  united 
churches. 

C.  Sharing  the  missionary  task  together 

When  CWM  came  into  existence,  the  URC  was  the  only  united 
church  equipped  with  a mission  department  that  recruited  and  sent 
missionaries  to  serve  other  churches.  As  a church  in  a northern, 
developed  country,  its  Eurocentric  ideology  conveyed  the  view  that  the 
western  enlightenment  should  be  shared  with  other  cultures  and  that  there 
was  very  little  that  could  be  learnt  and  received  from  those  in  the  South. 
It  was  therefore  much  easier  for  the  URC  to  receive  personnel  from 
other  northern  churches  than  from  those  in  the  south.  United  churches 
from  the  South  had  a stronger  heritage  of  receiving  overseas  personnel ; 
preparing  and  sending  their  own  representatives  was  not  a priority. 
Membership  in  the  CWM  enterprise  has  forced  the  united  churches  to 
rethink  their  understanding  and  practice  of  missionary  service.  The 
starting  point  for  them  is  their  focus  on  developing  missionary 
congregations  that  learn  to  cross  mission  frontiers,  first  of  all  in  their 
home  contexts.  In  partnership  with  other  churches  they  also  commit 
themselves  to  sending  and  receiving  missionaries  according  to  agreed 
guidelines.  Through  the  pooling  of  financial  resources  to  facilitate 
missionary  service,  no  church  can  claim  that  they  cannot  send  or  receive 
missionaries  because  of  their  financial  status. 
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For  united  churches  in  the  south,  missionary  service  constitutes  a 
major  challenge.  It  is  still  on  the  periphery  of  their  mission  agenda  and 
is  yet  to  be  given  a strategic  role.  However,  their  commitment  to  mission 
in  unity  implies  that  having  partners  in  mission  from  other  cultures  and 
faith  traditions,  who  can  live  and  worship  and  share  with  local 
congregations  and  communities,  should  be  central  to  their  missionary 
ethos.  Discovering  and  learning  from  the  experience  of  Christ  in  other 
people  should  be  considered  a necessary  feature  of  life  in  a united 
church.  The  prayers,  songs,  liturgies  and  worship  should  point  beyond 
the  parochial  limits  of  their  local  communities.  The  sharing  of 
missionaries  with  churches  in  the  South  is  another  interesting 
development  among  united  churches  in  the  South.  The  experiences  of  the 
United  Church  of  Papua  New  Guinea  and  the  Solomon  Islands  and  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Madagascar,  are  demonstrating  that  “South  to 
South”  missionary  service  constitutes  a major  challenge  for  united 
churches  in  developing  countries.  Those  who  are  critical  and  sceptical 
about  united  churches  will  want  us  to  spell  out  the  ways  in  which  our 
experiences  of  preparing  and  sharing  mission  partners  offer  a more 
authentic  representation  of  obedience  to  Christ’s  mission.  In  our  world 
which  is  suspicious  of  the  motives  for  missionary  service,  united 
churches  must  seek  to  offer  a credible  and  viable  alternative  for  sharing 
partners  in  mission. 

D.  Bearing  one  another's  burdens 

United  churches  are  demonstrating  increasing  confidence  in 
identifying  and  using  their  resources  for  global  mission  action.  The 
financial  contribution  that  the  URC  allocates  for  the  world  church  and 
mission  through  CWM  demonstrates  the  value  that  it  places  on  unity  in 
mission.  It  has  learned  to  trust  and  work  with  other  churches  rather  than 
opting  for  the  more  popular  denominational  “Lone  Ranger”  approach  to 
world  mission.  Those  churches  that  have  to  exercise  their  mission  and 
service  primarily  within  a context  of  weak  economic  systems  are  learning 
to  focus  their  attention  on  their  priorities  in  mission.  In  1987  the  United 
Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands  challenged  the  CWM  Council 
to  help  churches  in  the  South  redress  some  of  the  negative  developmental 
factors  affecting  their  mission  and  ministry  because  of  the  impact  of  the 
unjust  global  economic  system  on  their  local  economies.  It  argued  that: 
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“Chronically  dependent  Churches  cannot  function  effectively  as  partners 
if  they  are  not  able  to  move  with  integrity  towards  the  optimum  value  of 
interdependent  relationships”.13  The  end  result  was  that  the  Council 
established  a “Self  Support  Development  Fund”  to  help  churches  that 
want  to  restructure  themselves  for  financial  self  reliance  and 
effectiveness  in  ministry  and  mission. 

Other  united  churches  from  the  South  are  calling  for  new  ecclesial 
economics  that  also  place1  priority  on  churches  giving  account  not  only 
of  their  financial  health,  but  even  more  of  their  stewardship  in  faith  and 
witness.  They  point  to  the  experience  of  numerical  and  spiritual  growth 
in  their  membership  in  spite  of  what  appears  to  be  their  economically 
weak  and  dysfunctional  bureaucracies. 

VII.  Conclusion 

There  could  not  be  a better  time  for  united  and  uniting  churches  to 
rediscover  and  recommit  themselves  to  the  challenge  to  which  they  have 
been  called  by  God.  To  help  heal  the  wounds  of  our  suffering  world, 
churches  are  needed  that  are  open,  accessible,  vulnerable  and  able  to 
move  beyond  themselves  and  beyond  all  barriers  to  reach  out  to  those  in 
need.  United  and  united  churches  claim  to  offer  such  qualities  and 
opportunities.  However,  these  churches  need  to  drink  again  and  again 
from  the  well  of  salvation  that  comes  from  the  self-offering  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  cross. 

These  churches  must  rise  to  the  challenge  and  take  full  responsibility 
for  their  own  convictions.  If  they  do  not  then  they  will  receive  a 
prescribed  identity  as  “anything  goes”-bodies  which  settle  for  the  lowest 
common  denominator.  They  need  to  recognise  the  implications  of  their 
missional  identity.  By  becoming  “united  and  uniting”  they  have  opted 
to  relinquish  the  security  of  being  “just  another  denomination”.  Instead 
they  have  chosen  to  become  a movement  of  Christians  who  celebrate  and 
bear  witness  to  God  who  draws  and  holds  all  things  together  in  Christ. 

The  real  test  by  which  the  “success”  of  united  and  uniting  churches 
will  be  judged  is  whether  they  have  experienced  renewal  in  their  ministry 
and  mission.  The  touchstone  will  be  whether,  in  their  experience  of 
unity,  they  have  produced  a more  authentic  way  of  bearing  witness  to  the 


13  Letter  from  Smellie  and  Evans  to  CWM,  17  April  1987. 
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gospel  of  Christ  which  results  in  the  transformation  of  lives  and 
communities.  People  will  not  embrace  united  and  uniting  churches 
simply  because  of  their  non-confessional  name.  On  the  contrary,  people 
generally  prefer  the  certainty  that  denominational  identities  offer. 

Therefore  united  and  uniting  churches  have  no  choice  but  to 
demonstrate  their  credibility  through  concrete  mission  action  in  their 
respective  communities.  If  this  is  true,  then  their  vocation  will  emerge 
as  one  that  obediently  seeks  to  incarnate  the  good  news  in  the  culture, 
customs,  music  and  language  of  the  people.  In  their  mission  and  service 
among  migrant  and  plural  communities  a golden  opportunity  is  provided 
for  them  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  their  identity.  Their  practising  of 
unity  in  mission  should  reflect: 

A body  that  connects  and  includes  and  surprises  through  its 

meetings  and  acting  and  singing  and  praying,  that  throws  up  new 

symbols  and  is  able  to  do  so  because  it  looks  constantiy  to  the  one 

who  holds  all  things  together.14 

Finally,  the  fundamental  ethos  of  united  and  uniting  churches  is  that 
they  exist  not  for  themselves  but  for  others.  They  can  only  be  truly 
effective  if  they  are  missionary,  reaching  out  beyond  themselves.  The 
local  mission  action  of  these  churches  must  therefore  be  matched  by  a 
commitment  to  solidarity  with  peoples  who  are  hurting  in  communities 
beyond  their  home  frontiers. 

Are  united  and  uniting  churches  sent  by  God  with  a special  vocation 
in  mission  and  service?  What  others  have  seen  and  heard  suggest  that  if 
these  churches  should: 

1.  give  priority  to  continuous  renewal  and  restructuring  of  their 
ministries  so  that  they  become  mission-enabling; 

2.  focus  on  promoting  ministry  that  breaks  barriers  that  separate 
people  from  each  other  and  from  God;  and 

3.  reach  out  beyond  themselves,  through  partnership  in  mission,  for 
the  sake  of  mission  with  hurting  people  throughout  the  world; 

then  they  will  always  have  a valid  and  urgent  ministry  to  offer. 


14  Where  is  the  Church?,  op.  cit.,  p.25. 
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I.  Introduction 

The  Sixth  International  Consultation  on  United  and  Uniting  Churches 
meets  at  a time  when  ecumenists  are  challenged  to  live  into  unity  in  the 
face  of  claims  that  unity  is  a false  or  misguided  or  protectionist  goal.  For 
example,  in  my  country  (the  USA)  some  religious  extremists  assert  that 
ecumenical  churches  are  anti-Christ,  unfaithful  and  faithless  bodies  of 
misguided  and  misguiding  individuals  who  have  forsaken  biblically- 
based  witness  for  worldly  and  godless  pursuits,  and  who  therefore  must 
be  exposed  as  impostors  who  live  under  demonic  rule.  Such  criticisms 
are  strident  in  their  negativism,  and  devastating  in  their  impact  on 
churches  that  struggle  to  live  into  visible  unity.  Further  confusing 
ecumenists  who  are  already  confused  by  the  complexities  of  ecumenical 
activity,  theses  attacks  serve  to  erode  commitment  to  Christian  unity. 
From  the  centres  of  ecclesiastical  decision-making  to  the  “grassroots”, 
there  has  been  a turning  away  from  the  ecumenical  movement  — a 
massive  retreat  from  the  effort  to  overcome  the  churchly  divisions  that 
fracture  and  disempower. 

Why  have  spurious  claims  been  so  effective?  How  has  it  been 
possible  within  a short  period  of  thirty  to  forty  years  for  the  prophetic 
work  of  so  many  persons  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  so  many 
different  kinds  of  churches,  to  lose  its  force?  Can  the  reasons  for  the 
retreat  of  ecumenists  and  ecumenically-committed  churches  be 
articulated?  Are  there  explanations  that  can  assist  those  under  attack  to 
survive  this  period  of  recession,  to  continue  effectively  in  the  struggle 
for  the  emergence  of  a church  that  is  truly  catholic,  truly  reformed  and 
truly  evangelical?  Is  it  realistic  to  commit  to  the  emergence  of  a people 
of  God  reunited  from  all  of  the  Christian  traditions  — Protestant, 
Anglican/Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox,  Pentecostal? 
What  is  the  vision  that  can  give  hope  and  direction  to  those  who  believe 
in  the  imperative  to  be  the  one  church  for  the  one  world?  How  do  all 
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churches  become  “mutable  churches”?  Can  they  together  create  the  new 
structures  that  are  congruent  with  life  in  organic  union? 

In  this  context,  united  and  uniting  churches  (UUCs)  bring  to  the 
ecumenical  movement  a life-giving  word.  They  proclaim  the  truth  of  the 
founding,  radical  union  vision  that  inspired  hope  for  visible  unity.  They 
model  church  life  that  is  holistic,  union-centred,  and  shaped  by  an 
ecumenically-informed  morality  of  change  that  moves  churches  from 
separation  and  division  into  unity  and  union.  As  they  encounter 
effectively  the  power  of  denominationalism,  liberating  Christians  in  many 
countries  from  the  relative  powerlessness  of  formerly  divided  and 
fragmented  church  life,  united  and  uniting  churches  are  helping  to  shape 
a new  paradigm  for  living  into  unity  and  urfion.  Their  conversion  to  new 
life  is  so  radical  that  it  challenges  all  churches  to  engage  in  self- 
examination  and  prayer,  in  order  to  discern  the  meaning  of  this 
movement  within  the  ecumenical  movement.  Are  united  and  uniting 
churches  enabling  the  larger  ecumenical  movement  — through  their 
conversion  and  new  forms  of  institutional  life  — to  move  into  an 
authentic  future  within  the  household  of  God?  Are  they  enabling  the 
ecumenical  movement  to  live  out  of  a reclaimed,  powerful  and  liberating 
union  vision?  Is  their  path  into  organic  union  the  way  all  churches  must 
walk,  if  the  people  of  God  are  ever  to  live  as  one  people? 

Such  questions  involve  churches  in  a search  for  understanding  that 
transcends  the  level  of  discourse  within  ecumenism  today.  The  origins 
and  development  of  the  UUCs  reveal  life  in  union  informed  by  a 
hermeneutic  of  contrition,  an  interpretation  of  church  life  that  connects 
biblical  truth  with  historical,  theological  and  sociological  insights, 
searching  them  for  the  norms  and  strategies  that  lead  into  a life  of 
recovered  unity.  Discerning  the  way  of  obedience,  moving  from 
fragmentation  and  division  to  union,  UUCs  are  moving  out  from  remorse 
and  penitence  into  the  light  of  forgiveness  and  the  “long  road  of 
amendment”  that  brings  them  into  the  circle  of  redemption  and 
reconciliation.  Enduring  protracted  negotiations  (see  for  example  the 
Church  of  South  India)  and  the  disappointments  of  dialogue  reception, 
UUCs  experience  all  that  is  to  be  endured  on  the  rocky  path  to  union. 
The  ecumenical  movement  has,  in  them,  a resource  which  is  essential  to 
the  experience  of  all  churches  if  they  are  to  realize  the  goals  of  living 
into  visible  eucharistic  unity. 
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In  this  presentation  I will  consider,  first,  selected  problems  within  the 
ecumenical  movement  as  sources  of  the  criticisms  that,  however 
exaggerated  or  unfair,  have  contributed  to  the  undermining  of  ecumenical 
ministries.  Then  I will  relate  the  development  of  united  and  uniting 
churches  to  the  larger  ecumenical  movement.  The  second  part  of  the 
paper  will  identify  the  strength,  but  also  the  vulnerability,  of  the  union 
vision  as  it  has  determined  the  history  of  UUCs,  emphasizing  a context 
of  denominational  resistance  and  even  opposition.  Completing  this 
statement  is  a question  about  possible  structural  changes,  that  is,  where 
the  focus  on  UUCs  is  placed  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

II.  Visible  Unity  and  Organic  Union:  Vocation  and  Gifts 

The  Ecumenical  Movement  is  living  under  siege,  held  hostage  to  its 
own  authentic  but  often-rejected  goal  of  unity  through  organic  church 
union.  In  this  situation,  the  role  of  UUCs  is  decisive.  Will  ecumenism 
find  the  way  to  liberate  the  churches  from  their  self-imposed  captivity? 
Will  it  find  a way  to  envision  all  churches  within  one  eucharistic  whole? 
Will  it  be  able  to  forge  the  conceptual  and  practical  tools  for  living 
radically  changed  lives  — moving  through  penitence,  forgiveness,  and 
amendment  into  a common  life  of  redemption  within  the  Body  of  Christ, 
the  Reconciler?  The  experiences  of  UCCs  of  vision  empowerment, 
complex  ecclesiastical  negotiations,  delayed  results  and  even  failures, 
and,  most  importantly,  liberation  from  isolation  and  the  fear  of  change, 
have  prepared  them  to  be  taken  seriously  as  evolving  ecumenical  models 
of  normative  institutional  life  today.  The  question  is,  are  not  UUCs,  as 
trans-denominational  and  trans-confessional  bodies,  the  model  of  church 
union  that  can  effectively  take  all  churches  into  the  life  of  koinonia  to 
which  we  are  all  called  as  persons,  churches,  confessions  and 
communions?  How  else  can  institutional  churches  move  authentically  into 
organic  union  — the  glorious  gift  of  the  triune  God?  Here  at  Ocho  Rios 
we  rejoice  that  some  separated  churches  have  moved  into  visible  unity 
through  union.  United  in  integrated  life,  they  are  a gifted  presence, 
manifesting  forgiveness,  and  calling  others  to  the  way  of  full  eucharistic 
life  in  union  with  each  other  and  with  Christ. 

The  challenge  (and  gift)  that  the  united  and  uniting  churches  offer  to 
the  rest  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is,  first  of  all,  the  witness  of 
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ecclesial  spiritual  conversion,  “the  change  of  heart  and  holiness  of  life”1 
that  is  so  present  in  congregations  of  the  UUCs.  They  model  “...the 
need  for  continuous  repentance  for  our  willingness  to  be  divided...”.2 
With  courage  and  perseverance  they  model  their  conversion  to  life  in 
union  with  one  another,  and  with  Christ.  They  live  in  what  is  truly  the 
fullness  of  communion  to  which  we  are  all  called.  Thus  they  are  able  to 
go  beyond  ecumenical  cooperation,  dialogue  and  even  common  witness 
in  mission,  to  spiritual  and  structural  change.  They  have  discerned  the 
truth  that  the  “full  visible  union  of  all  Christians”  follows  informed 
decision-making  about  the  level  of  what  must  be  relinquished  and  what 
must  be  retained  — in  structural  forms,  beliefs,  patterns  of  association 
and  other  institutional  practices.  Breaking  the  hold  of  unrepentant 
denominational  or  confessional  forms  of  ecclesial  life,  they  embody  more 
perfectly  life  in  the  new  creation.  In  the  UUCs,  former  identities  are 
relativized  in  the  life  of  koinonia,  so  that  culture,  liturgy,  doctrine  and 
even  witness  are  subject  to  the  test  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  triune 
God  for  unity. 

As  churches  which  have  moved  from  division  and  separation  into 
union,  the  UUCs  also  call  attention  to  some  of  the  sources  of  weakness 
experienced  in  the  ecumenical  movement  today.  They  are,  for  example, 
an  effective  challenge  to  the  widely-touted  “bottoms  up”  approach  to 
ecumenism.  While  the  current  emphasis  on  the  local  as  the  preferred 
place  of  ecumenical  life  is  based  on  negative  assumptions  about  the  wider 
ecumenical  movement,  united  and  uniting  churches  continue  their 
connections  with  the  wider  church.  This  is  because  they  affirm  the 
holistic  perspective  from  which  they  live,  and  they  understand  that  their 
health  and  future  depend  upon  a process  of  transformation  that  relates  the 
local  and  the  universal  church.  They  embody  a catholicity  that  is  a mark 
of  the  true  church.  UUCs  seek  to  heal  and  unite,  avoiding  the  separation 
of  the  local  from  the  national  or  regional  or  global  forms  of  ecumenism, 
and  searching  for  ways  to  change  and  grow  that  do  not  foster  continuing 


1 From  the  “Decree  on  Ecumenism”  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  cited  in  The 
1993  Directory  for  Ecumenism,  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity. 
See  Origins,  Vol.  23,  No.  9,  p.  134. 

2 1993  Statement  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  Relations 
in  the  USA;  see  Ibid.,  p.  132. 
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division  and  separation  between  the  various  expressions  (or  levels)  of 
ecumenism. 

If  kairos  is  taken  broadly,  to  mean  “time  in  the  present”  (Romans 
1 1:5),  then  the  vocation  of  united  and  uniting  churches  is  shaped  by  the 
ethical  and  theological  demand  for  immediacy.  Union  is  to  take  place 
now.  It  is  to  occur  at  once!  Not  “towards  a fuller  koinonia”,  but  a lived 
koinonia  in  the  kairotic  moment  that  is  the  now , the  already,  the 
almost-too-late  moment  in  which  churches  must  come  together  in  the 
life  of  the  new  creation.  The  restoration  of  full  communion  in 
sacramental  life  and  ministry  is  integral  to  their  vocation,  as  is  the  need 
to  move  from  convergence  and  consensus  to  commitment  in  the  shared 
life  of  Christians  and  churches  at  local,  regional,  and  global  settings.  The 
marks  of  the  church  are  to  be  lived  in  the  present  so  that  proclamation, 
service  and  fellowship  are  seen  to  be  the  defining  elements  of  the  people 
of  God.  Thus  UUCs  have  a role  that  is  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  They  live  in  a way  that  is  crucial  for  the 
realisation  of  the  ecumenical  goal  — the  life  of  the  restored  unity  of  the 
people  of  God. 

III.  The  Union-Vision  Tradition  and  the  Paradox  of 
Affirmation  and  Denial 

United  and  uniting  churches  offer  both  a challenge  and  a tremendous 
resource  to  the  ecumenical  movement.  For  they  live  paradoxically, 
witnessing  to  the  transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  even  as  they 
yield  to  the  powerful  forces  of  denominational  ism  that  reject 
transformation.  Only  through  the  gift  of  God’s  grace  do  they  remain 
faithful  to  their  ecumenical  vision,  keeping  in  balance  their  “holy 
impatience”  and  their  need  to  adjust  to  the  demands  of  life  in  imperfect 
union.  Living  in  this  tension,  UUCs  are  gifted  with  resilience.  They  have 
stories  to  tell  of  the  miracle  of  divine  love  that  sustains  and  recreates.  I 
believe  that  it  is  because  they  embody  the  authentic  vision  of  the  unity 
for  which  Jesus  the  Christ  prayed,  that  their  journeys  model  the  way  for 
churches  to  move  into  the  recovery  of  organic  unity.  Their  witness  is 
authentic,  not  because  it  is  perfect  — united  churches  still  struggle  to 
overcome  the  ravages  of  casteism,  racism,  genderism,  and  consumerism. 
Their  genuineness  follows  from  their  commitment  to  change  whatever  is 
clearly  a denial  of  the  gift  of  life  in  koinonia.  Everything  is  under  review 
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— doctrine,  service,  liturgy,  ecclesiastical  and  public  policy, 
stewardship,  evangelism  and  dialogue. 

When  full  communion  was  realized  by  the  bridging  of  die  “divide” 
between  churches  in  which  the  historic  episcopate  is  a tradition  and  those 
in  which  it  is  not,  the  Church  of  South  India  (CSI)  began  its  journey  into 
the  fullness  of  lived  koinonia.  Encountering  the  hard  realities  of 
relationships  with  the  larger  denominational  bodies  with  which  it  had 
connections,  the  united  church  persevered  in  “living  into”  the  canonical, 
ecclesiological  and  political  considerations  that  are  problematic  following 
the  organic  union  of  previously  divided  churches.  Denominational  ism, 
with  its  inordinate  need  for  preserving  particular  religious  cultures, 
functioned  as  a powerful  obstacle  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  newly  united 
church.  It  has  been  a consistent  deterrent  to  the  emergence  of  united 
churches  that  are  broadly  representative,  adequately  resourced,  and 
effectively  related  to  the  various  expressions  of  ecumenism.  As  a result, 
there  has  been  a loss  of  momentum  in  the  movement  from  division  and 
separation  into  union.  Whereas  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  expectations  were 
high  — it  was  thought  that  there  would  be  an  “explosion” of  uniting 
churches  — the  pace  of  negotiations  slowed  or,  in  some  cases, 
substantial  changes  were  made  in  the  goal  of  the  negotiations.  Thus  the 
Consultation  on  Church  Union,  the  most  comprehensive  union  effort  yet 
attempted  in  the  United  States,  altered  its  plan  from  one  for  the  structural 
integration  of  nine  denominations  to  a “communion  of  communions” 
which  would  preserve  the  autonomy  of  each  of  the  “uniting”  churches. 
Slowed  down  by  the  hard  facts  of  churchly  resistance,  and  with  a general 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  structural  unions  such  as  that  of  the  Church  of 
South  India,  the  ecumenical  impulse  faltered. 

Still,  the  movement  into  church  union  continues.  For  UUCs  are 
microcosms  of  the  larger  world  of  churches  and  movements  — with  a 
difference!  As  they  mature  in  union  they  discover  how  to  live  out  of 
ecumenical  perspectives  in  each  area  of  ecclesial  life.  Their  experience 
of  living  an  integrated  approach,  with  the  increased  self-understanding 
that  develops,  means  that  an  ecumenical  process  of  reflection  and  change 
is  kept  in  motion.  This  kind  of  contribution  can  only  give  hope  to  those 
who  are  yet  to  bring  their  churches  to  commitment  to  a vision  of  union. 
UUCs  say,  in  their  integrated  lives:  the  experience  of  union  is  restorative 
and  it  can  be  done.  They  witness  to  the  miracle  of  healing  — a sign  of 
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salvation  that  affirms  that  long  years  of  “alienation,  separation  and 
ignorance”  are  ending.  As  they  explore  their  relations  with  various 
ecclesial  bodies  with  which  they  have  historical  connections  they  affirm 
an  understanding  of  the  “unity  of  the  church  as  koinonia” . The  Canberra 
unity  statement  articulates  a basis  for  the  continuation  of  their  movement 
in  union,  and  for  their  dialogue  with  those  who  have  still  to  claim  the 
truth  of  the  vision  of  union: 

The  purpose  of  the  church  is  to  unite  people  with  Christ  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,  to  manifest  communion  in  prayer  and  action 
and  thus  to  point  to  the  fullness  of  communion  with  God, 
humanity  and  the  whole  of  creation  in  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.3 

United  and  uniting  churches  demonstrate  that  the  goal  of  full 
communion  will  be  realized  when  all  of  the  churches  are  able  to 
recognize  in  one  another  the  one,  holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic  church. 
A theological  basis  is  thus  provided  for  building  relationships  with  the 
various  ecclesial  bodies  with  which  they  have  historical  connections,  and 
for  participating  in  those  expressions  of  the  wider  church  in  which  the 
commitment  to  unity  is  a vital  force.  Life  in  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  relations  with  the  Christian  World  Communions  (CWCs),  and 
responsible  action  in  regional  and  local  ecumenical  bodies  all  are 
essential  to  maintaining  and  strengthening  life  in  union.  Through  these 
links,  mutuality  of  concerns  is  fostered  and  UUCs  are  encouraged  to  live 
into  the  full  experience  of  their  identity.  However,  these  relationships 
within  the  wider  ecumenical  movement  are  clearly  problematic,  since 
united  and  uniting  churches  challenge  the  denominational  and 
confessional  orientation  of  bodies  such  as  CWCs  and  even  the  conciliar 
movement  itself.  In  this  transitional  period,  in  which  all  churches  are 
challenged  by  the  emergence  of  post-denominational  Christianity,  uniting 
and  united  churches  are  challenged  in  a special  way.  Although  the  vital 
role  played  by  Faith  and  Order  as  a clearing  house  and  facilitator  will 
continue,  with  Faith  and  Order  serving  as  a major  resource  for  UUCs, 
they  are  in  grave  need  of  a “support  system”,  within  the  ecumenical 


3 Michael  Kinnamon,  ed.,  Signs  of  the  Spirit , Geneva  and  Grand  Rapids,  WCC 
Publications  and  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1991,  pp.  172-174. 
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context,  that  will  permit  them  to  continue  to  discover  what  union  is  and 
requires.  Is  it  in  the  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  that  united 
and  uniting  churches  can  find  such  a system,  a place  in  which  they  are 
enabled  to  develop  their  prophetic  role  within  the  ecumenical  movement? 

IV.  Beyond  Denominationalism:  Churches  in  Solidarity  with 
United  and  Uniting  Churches 

Although  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  not  a church,  and  has  no 
enforceable  authority  in  the  life  of  its  member  churches,  it  is  the  one 
body  in  which  all  Christians  can  meet  to  pursue  ecumenical  ends,  either 
through  full  or  more  limited  kinds  of  participation.  Churches  within  the 
WCC  are  learning  to  live  together  as  a community  for  the  world,  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  One  area  in  which  this  is  strikingly  true  is  that  of 
mission.  Churches  undertake  to  carry  out  programmes  intended  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  world,  initiatives  which  also  help  churches  discover  how 
the  reunited  church  of  Christ  will  live  and  move  and  have  its  being!  This 
context  is  clearly  one  in  which  the  vocation  and  gift  of  UUCs  are  both 
valuable  and  redemptive.  For  this  to  be  acknowledged,  however, 
strategies  are  needed  to  assist  all  churches  to  understand  and  support  the 
life  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches.  Will  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  do  this?  Is  there  any  experience  in  its  life  of  jointly  sponsored 
mission  that  has  prepared  the  churches  to  move  in  this  direction? 

The  WCC  experience  of  a program  that  began  as  the  responsibility 
of  the  General  Secretariat  and  was  then  carried  out  under  the  name  of 
the  WCC  as  a whole,  has  implications  for  the  claim  that  mission  is  one 
of  the  marks  of  the  church.  An  application  of  the  Lund  principle,  the 
Program  to  Combat  Racism  (PCR)  is  helping  churches  to  understand  the 
integrity  of  a reunited  church  of  Christ  on  the  way  to  unity  and  union. 
Member  churches  of  the  WCC  are  discovering  how  a united  life  of 
churches  in  mission  can  liberate  those  to  whom  they  are  sent.  PCR, 
begun  in  the  early  1970s  as  a new  venture  in  “lived  unity”,  is  a creation 
of  the  member  churches  of  the  WCC  united  in  purpose,  resource 
sharing,  and  strategic  action.  Innovative  and  prophetic,  PCR  is  thus  the 
outcome  of  decision-making  by  the  churches  acting  as  one.  They  are 
taking  responsibility  together  for  life  in  mission,  and  they  are  succeeding 
in  a program  priority  that  had  defied  all  earlier  efforts,  from  those 
foreseen  in  1939,  attthe  Oxford  Conference,  to  the  New  Delhi  WCC 
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Assembly  in  1961.  This  priority  was  to  combat  racism  within  the 
churches  and  in  societies  where  it  had  become  systemic  and  oppressive. 
Whether  they  had  worked  separately  or  in  limited  cooperative  efforts 
locally,  regionally  or  internationally,  the  churches  had  failed,  before 
PCR,  to  achieve  the  goal  of  defeating  the  demons  of  global  racism.  That 
is:  ministry  undertaken  separately  by  the  churches  failed  in  its  goals.  A 
divided  church  was  no  match  for  the  heretical  system  that  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  denials  of  koinonia  ever  seen. 

By  designing  and  implementing  PCR,  making  it  a line  item  in  the 
operating  budget  of  the  WCC,  and  assigning  it  to  the  General  Secretariat 
as  a program  priority  to  be  carried  out  on  behalf  of  all  member  churches 
and  in  consultation  with  all  programme  units,  the  member  churches 
discovered  a way  to  be  united  in  mission.  They  have  not  thereby  taken 
the  steps  necessary  for  union,  but  they  are  learning  what  it  will  be  like 
when  churches  do  finally  decide  to  take  those  steps  necessary  to  leave 
behind  centuries  of  separation,  division,  and  alienation.  However, 
because  these  are  new  experiences  which  challenge  the  ecumenical 
movement  to  find  new  language,  new  methods,  even  new  forms  of 
worship,  the  WCC  is  vulnerable  to  misunderstanding,  misrepresentation 
and  in  some  instances  a high  level  of  inner  conflict.  There  are  very  few 
churches  to  which  it  can  turn  for  understanding  and  the  kind  of 
experience  that  the  Council  needs  in  this  new  phase  of  its  existence. 
Experienced  in  the  process  of  transformation,  UUCs  are  appropriate 
partners  to  support  and  give  guidance  to  the  Council  in  similar  ventures 
of  mission  that  require  the  formidable  skills  of  communication, 
negotiation,  and  resource  development  which  these  churches  have 
developed,  in  varying  degrees,  on  their  journeys  into  koinonia.  United 
and  uniting  churches  are  equipped  to  serve  the  WCC  as  partners  in 
mission.  Can  the  WCC  relate  to  them  in  ways  that  make  mutuality  a 
reality  in  the  life  of  the  UUCs?  How  can  they  be  strengthened  in  their 
resolve  to  live  the  vision  of  union  more  faithfully?  Can  their  commitment 
and  experience  be  formative  for  the  ecumenical  development  of  other 
churches? 

The  member  churches  of  WCC,  in  their  commitment  to  address  the 
evil  of  systematic  racism  together , have  provided  the  ecumenical 
movement  with  a kind  of  holy  heuristic  ecclesiological  device  for 
discovering  who  the  churches  are  when  they  act  out  of  the  union  vision 
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together.  In  mission  of  this  kind  which  is  committed,  without 
reservation,  to  the  eradication  of  heretical ly-sanctioned  oppression, 
churches  have  become  credible  in  the  world.  More  importantly,  they  are 
learning  how  to  struggle  as  one  body,  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
becoming  effective  as  a united  and  uniting  and  liberating  force  in  the 
world.  Such  mission  is  grounded  in  faith  claims  that  become  lived  truth, 
truth  by  which  those  who  suffer  are  freed  in  the  name  of  Christ.  This 
result  is  a clear  sign  of  the  churches’  effectiveness  in  mission;  through 
this  mission  the  power  of  racism  has  been  broken  by  the  greater  power 
of  divinely-inspired  churches.  The  witness  of  churches  in  the  newly 
liberated  South  Africa  confirms  this  claim. 

Changes  in  the  structure  of  PCR  suggest  that  the  full  significance  of 
this  new  venture  is  still  to  be  grasped  by  all  of  those  who  represent  the 
member  churches  in  WCC.  The  program’s  place  at  the  centre  of  the 
WCC’s  life  was  meant  to  witness  to  the  meaning  of  “Christian”  — and 
other  forms  of  racism  — as  moral  death.  But  the  shift  of  the  program  to 
a programme  unit,  thus  identifying  it  as  one  in  a list  of  programme 
areas,  has  obscured  the  nature  of  the  evil  being  combatted,  and  the 
nature  of  the  sin  in  which  the  churches  are  together  involved.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  argue  the  issues  relevant  to  the  programme  today.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  understand  what  some  of  these  issues  are,  since 
they  have  a bearing  on  the  possibility  for  UUCs  to  be  in  a working, 
sustained,  and  supported  program  relationship  at  the  centre  of  the 
structural  life  of  the  WCC. 

I believe  that  unity  or  union  will  only  be  attained  if  the  evil  of 
denominationalism  is  identified  and  eradicated.  The  ecumenical 
movement  can  create  the  moral  climate  for  a program  in  which  the 
UUCs  become  the  main  resource  for  the  churches  acting  as  one  to  move 
beyond  the  worship  of  the  idols  of  denominationalism,  into  new  life 
which  is  given  and  graced  by  the  one  God  who  is  creator,  redeemer  and 
sanctifier.  A struggle  of  this  magnitude  will  depend  for  its  successful 
outcome  on  the  application  of  ecumenical  learning  that  is  reliable  and 
realistic  both  about  the  nature  of  the  enemy,  and  the  scope  and  nature  of 
the  resources  required  for  ending  its  stranglehold  on  churches  already 
committed  to  life  in  koinonia.  It  requires  recognizing  that  true  koinonia 
is  clearly  incompatible  with  life  that  is  dominated  by  denominational 
power.  Bishop  Stephen  Neill’s  comment,  “denominations  may  be 
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necessary,  but  they  should  never  be  regarded  as  a permanent  feature  of 
the  Christian  landscape..”4  must  be  placed  together  with  H.  Richard 
Niebuhr’s  insights.  He  wrote  that: 

The  road  to  unity  is  the  road  of  repentance.  It  demands  a resolute 
turning  away  from  all  those  loyalties  to  the  lesser  values  of... the 
denomination... which  deny  the  inclusiveness  of  divine  love.  It 
requires  that  Christians  learn  to  look  upon  their  separate 
establishments  and  exclusive  creeds  with  contrition  rather  than 
with  pride.5 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  the  differentiation  (or  diversity)  of  churches  and 
ecclesial  bodies  that  is  evil.  Even  sects  may  be  seen  as  genuine  attempts 
to  call  Christian  churches  to  authentic  life.  Rather  the  problem  lies 

in  the  failure  of  the  churches  to  transcend  the  social  conditions 
which  fashion  them  into  caste-organizations,  to  sublimate  their 
loyalties  to  standards  and  institutions  only  remotely  relevant  if  not 
contrary  to  the  Christian  ideal,  to  resist  the  temptation  of  making 
their  own  self-preservation  and  extension  the  primary  object  of 
their  endeavour.6 

On  this  analysis,  the  parallels  between  the  churches’  need  to  eradicate 
racism  and  their  need  to  move  beyond  denominational  ism  are  clear.  Does 
the  experience  of  the  churches  with  effective  joint  action  against  racism 
not  provide  them  with  the  framework  for  moving  effectively  together  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  denominational  ism?  Is  it  not  possible  to  see,  even 
now,  the  outlines  of  an  ecumenical  focus  designed  to  foster  unity  and 
union  by  a joint  “mission  to  end  denominationalism”,  and  should  not  that 
be  at  the  centre  of  the  life  of  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches? 


4 Stephen  Neill,  Anglicanism , New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1977,  p.  404. 

5 H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  The  Social  Sources  of  Denominationalism,  Cleveland,  The 
World  Publishing  Company,  1968,  pp.  284. 

6 The  Social  Sources  of  Denominationalism,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 
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Since  ecumenical  morality  is  grounded  in  biblical  truth,  decisions 
made  by  the  churches  on  the  way  to  organic  union  must  be  congruent 
with  the  agreed  theological  affirmations,  loyalties  and  norms  that  shape 
the  churches’  search  for  visible  eucharistic  unity.  Tremendous  work  in 
dialogue,  formation,  and  reception  is  essential  if  the  churches  are  to 
develop  a common  approach  to  the  changes  needed  for  them  to  move 
into  organic  union.  New  resources  and  new  methods  are  needed  for  this 
pioneering  and  prophetic  work.  Although  Faith  and  Order  will  continue 
to  be  the  senior  partner,  are  there  not  new  initiatives  that  must  also  be 
taken?  The  WCC  has  pioneered  the  united  (and  uniting?)  commitment  to 
the  eradication  of  racism,  and  has  created  new  theologies,  methods  and 
strategies  in  the  process.  It  is  successfully  engaged  in  assisting  the 
churches  to  live  out  their  common  life  in  mission  in  this  area  of  need. 
Diverse  communities  are,  as  a result,  liberated  in  their  personal  and 
corporate  lives. 

Will  the  Council  now  undertake  to  use  what  it  has  learned  about 
power,  united  effort,  and  perseverance  against  all  odds,  in  the  struggle 
of  churches  to  live  beyond  the  power  of  denominational  narrowness  and 
division?  What  is  needed  if  the  movement  from  separation  into  visible 
eucharistic  fellowship  and,  eventually,  into  organic  union  is  to  be 
achieved?  How  will  the  ecumenical  movement  lead  churches  in  the 
reconfiguration  of  institutional  life  that  will  celebrate  authentic 
differences  in  types  of  spirituality,  styles  of  worship,  and  perspectives  on 
the  sources  and  norms  of  Christian  morality?  Can  it  generate  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  that  will  set  a quicker  pace  for  change,  resisting  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  status  quo  in  church  relationships  is  maintained, 
allowing  little  or  no  change  in  areas  of  sacramental  life,  ministry  and 
polity? 

The  united  and  uniting  churches  could,  if  empowered,  assist  other 
churches  to  act  together  in  mission,  while  they  are  themselves  sustained 
by  the  WCC  in  their  life  in  union.  Such  mutuality  of  purpose  is  essential 
to  the  deepening  of  the  churches’  ecumenical  vocation.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  to  a viable  future  for  UUCs,  who  understand  their  life  in  union 
as  the  forerunner  of  the  reconciled  life  of  all  churches.  If  the  church  of 
Christ  is  ever  to  live  in  all  its  fullness,  the  ecumenical  impulse  must 
become  a compelling  reality.  To  affirm  and  enhance  the  vocation  of 
united  and  uniting  churches  in  our  time,  can  there  be  a WCC 
“Programme  to  Free  Churches  From  Denominational  ism”  — now? 


4.  Steps  Towards  Unity  I:  Active  Union  Negotiations 


The  Church  Unity  Commission  (CUC)  and 
the  Union  Movement  in  South  Africa 

Donald  Cragg 


The  origins  of  the  CUC  go  back  to  the  early  1960s  when  the  Church 
of  the  Province  (Anglican)  initiated  separate  conversations  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Africa  (joined  later  by  the 
Congregationalists)  and  the  Methodists.  In  1967  it  was  decided  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  conversations  and  all  mainline  churches  were 
invited  to  join  a Church  Unity  Commission.  The  invitation  was  accepted 
by  the  Church  of  the  Province,  the  Methodist  Church  of  SA,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  SA,  the  newly  formed  United  Congregational 
Church  of  SA  (uniting  the  Congregational  Union,  LMS  and  the 
American  Board  mission)  and  two  smaller  black  Presbyterian  churches 
which  have  since  changed  their  names  and  are  known  as  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  (formerly 
Swiss  Mission). 

The  Commission  was  constituted  in  1968  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Archbishop  Robert  Selby-Taylor.  The  first  Secretary  was  Dr  John  de 
Gruchy  who  was  followed  by  the  late  Joe  Wing.  Discussions  over  five 
years  culminated  in  the  Declaration  to  Seek  Union  which  was  ratified  by 
all  the  member  churches,  and  inaugurated  in  special  services  across  the 
country  during  November  1974.  In  the  Declaration  the  churches 
recognised  the  reality  and  effectiveness  of  each  other’s  ministries  and 
agreed  to  admit  to  the  Lord’s  table  communicant  members  of  all  the 
churches. 

The  Commission  had  come  into  being  in  the  heyday  of  union 
negotiations  and  to  some  it  seemed  as  if  organic  union  was  only  a short 
step  beyond  the  Declaration  of  Intention.  Such  hopes  were  soon 
disappointed.  As  early  as  1975  a Consultation  on  Spirituality  stressed  the 
need  for  a spiritual  basis  to  union  and  the  necessity  of  intermediate  steps 
along  the  road.  Following  a major  consultation  in  January  1978,  the 
Commission  prepared  a Covenant  which  would  have  involved  the  mutual 
recognition  of  the  membership  and  ministry  of  member  churches  as  well 
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as  a pledge  to  cooperate  at  all  levels.  After  much  discussion, 
modification  and  debate,  the  covenant  was  placed  before  the  church 
assemblies  in  1982.  The  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Church  of  the  Province 
did  not  accept  the  theological  clauses  but  promised  to  do  so  if  and  when 
a plan  of  union  was  accepted.  The  other  churches  decided  not  to  proceed 
without  the  Anglicans  and  the  Commission  turned  its  mind  to  the 
preparation  of  a Plan  of  Union.  This  was  soon  seen  to  be  a futile 
exercise  and  the  plan  was  never  put  to  the  churches.  Meanwhile  the 
Reformed  members  of  the  CUC,  despite  their  common  roots,  had  failed 
to  find  union  among  themselves. 

These  disappointments  were  aggravated  by  the  political  situation.  In 
the  mid-80’s  the  struggle  against  apartheid  was  reaching  its  climax. 
Ecumenism  was  expressed  through  the  SACC,  and  in  political  funerals, 
protest  meetings  and  marches.  The  concerns  of  the  CUC  seemed 
irrelevant,  Western,  and  elitist.  Nevertheless,  the  churches  did  not 
dissolve  the  Commission. 

The  South  African  scene  has  changed  dramatically  with  the  transition 
from  apartheid  to  democracy.  Ironically,  the  end  of  apartheid  has 
weakened  the  ecumenical  movement  by  removing  the  principal  motive 
for  cooperation  and  church  leaders  such  as  Archbishop  Tutu  fear  that  we 
may  drift  back  into  denominational  isolation.  This  would  be  tragic  for 
the  witness  of  the  church:  South  Africa’s  rainbow  people  need  to  be 
reconciled  and  to  learn  to  work  together,  but  the  churches  cannot  urge 
this  with  any  credibility  if  they  themselves  are  prepared  to  jog  along  in 
comfortable  isolation.  The  time  is  ripe  to  look  afresh  at  church  union. 

There  are  some  promising  signs  at  the  intra-confessional  level.  The 
Uniting  Reformed  Church  has  been  formed  from  the  former  NG  Kerk 
in  Africa  and  the  NG  Sendingkerk,  and  we  hope  that  the  white  NG  Kerk 
will  be  drawn  into  the  union  in  the  next  few  years.  Within  the  CUC 
family  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  SA  and  the  United  Congregational 
Church  are  looking  afresh  at  union  while  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  has  initiated  conversations  with  the  PCS  A.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  will  be  drawn  into  this  process.  If 
union  can  be  achieved  within  the  Reformed  family  the  CUC  will  consist 
of  three  large  blocks  — Anglican,  Methodist  and  Reformed. 

In  spite  of  this  the  task  confronting  the  CUC  is  daunting.  South 
Africa  is  a largely  Christian  country  and  thus  the  Christian  community 
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lacks  the  motivation  of  being  a minority  group,  and  indeed  shares  the 
complacency,  traditionalism  and  institutional  ism  of  the  Western  churches. 
The  Methodist  and  Anglican  churches  are  large  and  powerful  and  are 
tempted  to  think  they  can  manage  on  their  own.  This  reduces  the 
motivation  to  deal  with  the  episcopal /non-episcopal  divergence.  The 
major  churches  operate  all  over  the  country  and  local  division  is 
therefore  very  obvious,  unlike  the  situation  in  South  India  and,  it  would 
appear,  Indonesia.  Four  of  the  six  member  churches  of  the  CUC  are 
multi-racial  in  character  and  have  not  sorted  out  race  relationships  within 
their  own  family  in  a completely  satisfactory  manner.  They  tend  to 
concentrate  on  issues  of  unity  within  the  denomination  when,  in  fact,  the 
problem  is  common  to  all  and  could  be  tackled  together.  In  view  of  this 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  black  member  churches  are  a little 
hesitant  about  the  union  movement. 

In  spite  of  these  problems,  the  task  must  be  tackled  and  is  being 
tackled.  A consultation  of  bishops  and  church  executives  in  March  1993 
mandated  the  CUC  to  prepare  proposals  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  the 
ordained  ministries.  A statement  was  finalised  in  October  1994  and  will 
be  before  church  assemblies  in  1995. 

The  full  statement  is  printed  in  the  CUC  newsletter  which  has  been 
distributed  with  this  paper.  It  recognises  that  the  ordained  ministries  can 
only  be  fully  reconciled  when  agreement  has  been  reached  on  the 
ministry  of  oversight,  but  proposes  that  the  matter  be  approached  in 
stages. 

1.  The  churches  are  being  asked  immediately  to  recognise  each 
other’s  ministries  to  the  extent  that  individual  ministers,  while 
remaining  ministers  of  their  own  denomination,  may  be  permitted 
to  work  by  invitation  or  appointment  in  any  of  the  CUC  member 
churches.  It  is  proposed  that  this  should  be  effected  by  resolution 
of  the  national  church  courts  and  celebrated  in  services  where  the 
new  relationship  is  expressed  by  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  or  an 
embrace. 

2.  It  is  proposed  further  that  representatives  of  the  Reformed, 
Anglican  and  Methodist  traditions  should  be  present  at  all  future 
ordinations  in  each  of  the  churches  and  participate  in  the  laying  on 
of  hands  as  a sign  of  the  koinonia/communion  in  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  those  churches  enjoy.  It  is  stressed  that  the 
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recognition  of  the  ordination  would  not  depend  upon  such 
participation,  but  upon  the  prior  decisions  and  acts  of  the  church 
courts. 

3.  At  the  same  time  the  churches  will  commit  themselves  to  a full 
discussion  of  the  ministry  of  oversight. 

This  process  will  make  it  clear  that  the  preaching,  sacramental  and 
pastoral  ministries  of  the  non-episcopal  churches  are  acceptable  in  their 
own  right,  and  remove  the  perception  that  a surreptitious  episcopal 
ordination  is  a condition  of  acceptance.  At  the  same  time  it  will  not 
compromise  the  canon  which  requires  episcopal  ordination  for  Anglican 
orders.  It  will  also  remove  much  of  the  emotional  baggage  which  has 
hitherto  clouded  the  discussion  of  personal  episcopacy  in  the  Reformed 
and  Methodist  churches.  This  discussion  will  still  be  complex,  especially 
when  democracy  is  the  catchword  in  South  Africa,  but  the  chances  of 
consensus  will  be  greater. 

These  proposals  are  meeting  with  a mixed  reception.  They  are  not 
causing  a great  stir  in  the  non-episcopal  churches, which  have  no 
problems  with  the  principle  of  recognition.  Within  the  Anglican  church 
it  has  met  with  both  support  and  opposition.  The  synod  of  bishops  in 
February  appointed  a group  of  six  bishops  to  discuss  the  matter  further 
with  leadership  from  the  other  churches  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  issues 
which  they  perceive  to  be  unclear.  It  is  hoped  that  these  discussions  will 
take  place  in  early  May. 

The  decision  on  mutual  recognition  will  be  critical  to  the  church 
union  movement  in  South  Africa.  If  accepted,  it  could  break  the 
ecumenical  logjam  and  allow  much  closer  cooperation  at  the  local  level 
where  mission  really  takes  place.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  proposal  is 
rejected,  there  is  a real  danger  that  we  will  give  up  trying  and  simply 
accept  our  separation.  This  may  be  comfortable  and  even  attractive  to 
some.  Whether  it  would  be  right  is  quite  another  question.  Rejection 
would  be  a serious  blow  to  the  CUC  but  the  union  movement  is  far 
bigger  than  this  particular  instrument.  I do  not  believe  God  will  allow  it 
to  die  now,  even  if  the  form  it  takes  and  the  people  involved  are 
different.  We  shall  continue  to  pray  “that  they  may  be  one,  that  the 
world  may  believe”  (John  17:21). 


4.  Steps  Towards  Unity  I:  Active  Union  Negotiations 


Uniting  Through  Covenanting: 
The  Experience  of  Wales 

Gethin  Abraham-Williams 


I.  Background 

“The  first  serious  initiative  towards  covenanting  as  a model  of 
reconciling  divided  churches  came  in  Wales”  (I  quote  from  the  1991 
Dictionary  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement).  Anyone  new  to  this  topic  will 
need  three  pieces  of  background  information.  Where  and  what  is  Wales? 
Who’s  involved?  and  What  is  covenanting? 

A.  Where  and  what  is  Wales? 

I find  that  our  ecumenical  partners  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are 
often  baffled  by  the  fact  that  though  Britain  is  governed  as  a single 
nation,  its  churches  send  representatives  and  delegates  to  WCC  events 
as  if  they  came  from  three  nations.  The  reason  is  simple.  We  are  three 
nations!  — England,  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  main  opposition  party  in 
Britain  is  pledged  if  elected  to  introduce  separate  assemblies  or 
parliaments  for  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  churches  are  already  operating 
in  these  terms.  Since  1990  we  have  three  national  Councils  of  Churches 
for  each  nation,  as  well  as  a Council  that  is  Britain-wide. 

Geographically  — for  those  who  can’t  quite  recall  the  outline  of 
Britain  — Wales  is  the  little  crescent  on  the  lower  left  hand  side  of  the 
map!  It  has  a population  of  2.8  million,  with  a ratio  of  3.3  sheep  per 
person!  It  has  a language  which  is  older  than  English  and  is  a 
compulsory  subject  in  all  our  schools.  Government  documents  are 
published  in  both  languages.  It  has  its  own  radio  and  TV  channels.  And 
there’s  a wealth  of  periodicals,  weekly  papers,  novels,  cassettes  and 
videos  in  the  language.  In  the  recent  Oscar  awards,  a Welsh  language 
film  (“Hedd  Wyn”)  was  in  the  running  for  best  foreign  film.  I make  a 
point  of  this  because  ecumenism  for  us  has  to  be  a koinonia  of  languages 
and  cultures  as  well  as  of  traditions. 
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B.  Who  *s  involved? 

So  much  for  the  country.  What  about  the  churches?  There  is  a sense 
in  which  you  need  to  be  aware  of  the  wider  church  scene  in  Wales  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  those  who  are  in,  and  those  who 
are  out  of,  the  Covenant. 

Until  1920  the  Anglicans  in  Wales  were  grouped  in  four  ancient  sees 
which  were  part  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  a church  to  some 
extent  English  in  tone,  and  associated  with  the  gentry.  Seventy-five  years 
ago  that  began  to  change.  The  four  sees  were  re-organised  into  six  to 
form  a separate  Province  within  the  world-wide  Anglican  communion. 
Disestablishment  led  to  a deliberate  policy  of  bilingualism.  Today  the 
church  numbers  just  under  100,000  Easter  communicants,  which  is  half 
its  strength  at  the  beginning  of  the  Century  (193,000  in  1905).  It  also  has 
a strong  Anglo-Catholic  bias,  and  last  year  the  clergy  thwarted  a move 
to  ordain  women  deacons  to  the  priesthood. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  though  not  a signatory  to  the  Covenant, 
is  another  part  of  the  picture  because  whatever  the  Covenanted  Churches 
are  doing,  it  is,  to  quote  our  theme  text,  “with  (and  alongside)  all  the 
rest”.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  three  dioceses  in  Wales  which  are  part 
of  the  conference  of  bishops  covering  England  and  Wales.  Numerically 
their  mass  count  is  around  50,000. 

The  principal  nonconformist  denominations  were  almost  exclusively 
Welsh-speaking  in  origin,  and  very  much  churches  of  “the  people”.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  75%  of  the  population  of  Wales  was 
nonconformist  in  its  allegiance.  During  the  second  half  of  this  century 
they  have  all  been  in  serious  decline.  Between  1905  and  1982,  for 
example,  the  leading  nonconformist  tradition,  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
lost  54%  of  its  members,  and  the  Methodists  38%.  Today  the 
Presbyterians  number  around  56,000,  the  Methodists  around  17,000  and 
the  United  Reformed  Church  5,500. 

It  was  against  this  background  that,  following  the  1964  British 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  held  in  Nottingham,  the  Welsh  churches 
began  to  explore  the  concept  of  covenanting.  After  ten  years  of 
discussion  four  churches  made  the  move.  They  were  the  (Anglican) 
Church  in  Wales  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales  (both  national 
churches  exclusive  to  Wales),  and  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  United 
Reformed  Church  (both  churches  operating  in  England  and  Wales). 
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Hopes  foundered  to  get  the  Independents,  the  second  largest  Free  Church 
and  exclusive  to  Wales  (now  numbering  some  47,000  members)  into  the 
Covenant.  The  same  was  true  of  attempts  to  draw  in  the  Baptists,  though 
14  of  their  English  language-churches  (with  a total  membership  under 
1,000)  successfully  negotiated  to  belong,  and  have  since  made  a 
contribution  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numerical  strength. 

The  Assistant  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  who  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Covenant  and  is  now  its  Chairman  designate,  argues  that  there  are  three 
basic  ecclesiologies:  connexional,  episcopal  and  congregational,  and  that 
organic  union  is  only  possible  between  the  first  two. 

The  importance  of  the  Welsh  Covenant,  therefore,  is  that  it  brings 
together  the  episcopal  and  some  non-episcopal  traditions  (what  we  call 
“Church  and  Chapel”)  in  a commitment  to  visible  unity,  embracing  a 
combined  membership  of  some  175,000. 

C.  Covenanting 

After  explaining  the  geography  and  the  churches,  I give  a definition 
of  covenanting.  Paul  A.  Crow,  Jr  describes  covenanting  as  “a  modified 
expression  of  organic  union”.  It  is  based,  he  says,  on  each  partner 
maintaining  “for  the  present  and  as  long  as  each  ...  shall  decide,  its 
ecclesial  structures,  traditions,  form  of  worship  and  systems  of 
ministerial  placement”.  Covenanting  also  implies  that,  while 
“organisational  unity”  may  be  put  on  the  back  burner,  the  parties  are 
serious  about  uniting  in  “sacred  things”  (“communio  in  sacris”).  They 
are  in  earnest  about  unity  in  faith  and  mission  based  on  a common 
understanding  of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry.1 

When  Alan  Falconer,  the  new  Director  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
WCC”s  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  read  the  Welsh  1975  Covenant  for 
the  first  time  he  remarked:  “You  seem  in  the  formula  to  have  combined 
the  method  both  of  the  Church  of  North  India  (Union  on  the  basis  of  a 
declaration  of  faith)  and  of  the  Church  of  South  India  (Union  on  the 
basis  of  a commitment  to  articulate  the  faith  as  the  Churches  get  together 
to  know  each  other  through  living,  working  and  praying  together)”. 


1 See  Paul  A.  Crow,  Jr,  “Covenanting”  in  Nicholas  Lossky,  Jose  Miguez  Bonino, 
John  S.  Pobee,  Tom  F.  Stransky,  Geoffrey  Wainwright,  and  Pauline  Webb,  eds., 
Dictionary  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement , Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1991, 
p.  244. 
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II.The  Route 

So  much  for  the  theory,  but  how  has  is  worked  out  in  practice? 
Looking  back  at  the  early  years  of  the  Covenant,  there  was  a conscious 
effort  to  tackle  the  theological  issues  which  continued  to  divide  us.  These 
had  been  spelled  out  in  the  seven  articles  of  the  Covenant,  and  were 
explored  at  greater  length  in  a 1980  text  called  “Principles  of  Visible 
Unity”. 

A.  Eucharist 

This  led  to  the  production  in  the  following  year  (1981)  of  a 
Covenanted  rite  of  Holy  Communion,  which  was  offered  to  the  churches 
without  any  accompanying  report  as  a means  of  further  growth.  It  has 
undoubtedly  proved  enormously  significant  over  the  years  in  that  it  has 
provided  our  churches  with  a text  that  is  permitted  for  Anglicans  and 
acceptable  to  non-Anglicans.  We  can  judge  its  continuing  popularity  by 
the  orders  we  receive  for  copies,  and  have  had  to  reprint  it  three  times 
already.  The  notes  accompanying  the  service  recommend  that  at  the  point 
of  thanksgiving  and  communion  the  presidency  is  “shared  by  ordained 
ministers  representing  the  several  denominations  present”. 

B.  Ministry 

Buoyed  up  by  the  progress  made  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
Covenant  in  1975,  and  with  the  mood  in  Britain  as  a whole  being  in 
favour  of  schemes  of  union,  those  who  represented  the  Covenanted 
Churches  felt  the  time  was  ripe  to  tackle  the  vexed  question  of  ministry. 
In  1986  we  produced  a visionary  report,  “Ministry  in  a Uniting  Church: 
From  Recognition  to  Reconciliation”,  which  said  that  the  only  solution 
to  recognising  each  others’  ministries  was  to  reconcile  each  others’ 
churches,  and  the  pattern  for  that  needed  to  be  the  North  India  model. 
Although  this  report  received  international  endorsement,  and  the  blessing 
of  the  Lambeth  Conference,  it  seemed  at  the  time  a step  too  far  for  some 
of  our  partners,  particularly  in  the  (Anglican)  Church  in  Wales.  So  no 
definitive  scheme  of  union  was  drawn  up  to  offer  to  our  churches.  It  did 
have  two  positive  effects,  however,  which  have  provided  us  with  our 
current  agenda. 
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C.  Baptism 

Before  turning  to  those,  however,  you  need  to  be  aware  that  after 
ministry,  the  next  major  issue  to  be  addressed  by  our  churches  was  the 
question  of  Christian  initiation.  This  was  done  not  only  by  providing  a 
theological  rationale,  but  also  by  producing  services  that  could  be  used 
by  the  churches.  Indeed,  Rodney  Matthews  in  his  paper  to  the  1994 
Ditchingham  Consultation  “Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship”2  has  argued 
that  the  Welsh  Covenant  has  pursued  a liturgical  route  to  unity.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  others  would  argue  that  the  quest  for  theological 
understanding  was  primary  and  that  the  liturgies  were,  and  are,  used  as 
illustrations. 

III.  The  Present  Approach 

So  following  on  from  the  background  and  the  route  we  followed,  let 
me  turn  to  our  approach  in  the  1990s. 

A.  Local 

As  a direct  result  of  our  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reconcile  episcopal 
and  non-episcopal  churches  at  the  national  level,  we  decided  we  had  to 
concentrate  on  nurturing  more  local  ecumenical  partnerships.  And  next 
Saturday  the  latest  of  these,  in  this  case  between  Baptists  and  United 
Reformed,  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  capital  of  Wales.  Others  have 
already  begun  to  spring  up.  There  are  now  more  than  60  of  these  of 
schemes  in  Wales,  with  the  Anglicans  involved  in  some  25%  of  those 
listed,  some  of  which  feature  in  a Church  in  Wales  video  introducing 
Anglican  parishes  to  models  of  local  unity. 

B.  Episcopacy 

The  second  area  of  advance  has  been  in  the  sphere  of  episcopacy. 
The  feedback  from  our  initiative  into  reconciled  churches  indicated  that 
none  of  the  non-episcopal  churches  was  averse  to  having  bishops.  The 
problem  lay  with  what  kind  (and  indeed  with  what  gender!)  of  bishop. 
One  of  our  Anglican  bishops,  a former  professor  at  Oxford,  Dr  Rowan 


2 “Saying  What  we  Mean  and  Meaning  what  We  Say”,  in  Thomas  F.  Best  and 
Dagmar  Heller,  eds.,  So  We  Believe,  So  we  Pray:  Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship , 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  171,  WCC  Publications,  Geneva,  1995,  pp.  88-105. 
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Williams,  told  a gathering  of  Covenanted  Church  leaders  recently  that 
“somewhere,  somehow  we  in  the  Welsh  Covenant  now  need  a concrete 
ministerial  symbol.  Such  an  office  would  be  a token  that  we  did  not 
regard  ecumenism  as  marginal,  and  that  we  are  all  willing  to  re-think 
how  we  are  prepared  to  exercise  authority”. 

Preliminary  discussions  suggest  that  it  might  be  easier  for  us  to  begin 
by  having  an  Ecumenical  Moderator,  as  they  have  pioneered  in  Milton 
Keynes,  what  Rowan  Williams  calls  “episcopacy  without  tears”!  While 
the  co-ordinating  body  for  the  Covenant,  at  its  meeting  earlier  this 
month,  endorsed  the  pursuit  of  the  office  of  Ecumenical  Moderator,  it 
was  also  very  emphatic  that  the  goal  had  to  be  an  ecumenical  bishop  who 
could  bridge  the  gap  between  episcopal  and  non-episcopal  churches. 

IV.  Critique 

In  conclusion  I want  to  reflect  on  how  we  are  trying  to  respond  to  the 
concept  of  covenanting  at  the  points  where  it  is  most  vulnerable  as  “an 
expression  of  organic  union”.  Dr  Colin  Davey  of  the  Council  of 
Churches  for  Britain  and  Ireland  believes  there  are  three  of  these. 

A.  “ Top  down” 

The  first  is  that  it  can  all  too  easily  be  a “top-down”  method  for 
achieving  unity,  with  the  result  that  we  end  up  applying  our  energies  to 
non-urgent  matters.  It  is  a peculiarity  of  the  Welsh  Covenant  that  it  has 
been  heard  of  internationally,  while  there  are  umpteen  town  and  village 
parishes  and  churches  throughout  Wales  which  are  not  aware  there  is  a 
Covenant,  let  alone  that  they  are  in  one!  The  decision  to  promote  local 
ecumenical  partnerships  is  an  attempt  to  redress  this  imbalance.  Some  of 
these  are  already  throwing  up  issues  (like  ecumenical  ordinations  and  the 
admission  of  children  to  communion)  which  are  forcing  the  Covenant  to 
address  actual,  real  situations,  rather  than  theoretical  goals,  as  Tom  Best 
discovered  when  he  sat  in  on  one  of  our  recent  meetings.  But  the  driving 
force  still  tends  to  be  national  rather  than  local,  whereas  we  need  both 
if  we  are  to  succeed. 

B.  False  contentment 

The  second  danger  is  that  the  covenanting  approach  can  easily  lull  us 
into  a false  contentment.  We  can  rest  on  our  laurels.  And  there  is  much 
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to  be  proud  of.  We  have  produced  a number  of  significant  reports  and 
liturgies  that  are  still  challenging  our  member  churches,  not  to  mention 
receiving  substantial  interest  from  other  united  and  uniting  churches,  and 
in  the  wider  ecumenical  movement.  But  it  will  be  of  no  avail  if  in  the 
process  we  become  immune  to  what  the  report  of  the  1994  consultation 
in  Iasi,  Romania  on  “Christian  Spirituality  for  our  Times”  called  “The 
scandal  of  division  at  the  Table  of  our  Lord”.3  “The  best  motivation  for 
Christian  unity  is  frustration”  (Davey),  and  for  the  most  part  we  do  not 
feel  frustrated  enough.  Perhaps  that  initial  liturgy,  the  service  of  Holy 
Communion  which  we  produced,  has  beguiled  us  into  believing  we  have 
arrived,  bar  the  shouting.  We  need  to  recapture  that  sense  of  the  scandal 
of  our  division,  as  named  in  this  Iasi  report. 

C.  “Own  show ” 

The  third  danger  is  that  covenanting  can  leave  our  churches  “running 
their  own  shows”  as  if  nothing  had  changed.  I can  confirm  a remark 
made  by  our  current  chair,  a former  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales,  that  covenanting  has  had  a deeper 
effect  upon  the  Anglican  Church  in  Wales  than  upon  any  of  its  other 
partners.  The  Archbishop  of  Wales  is  not  voicing  a platitude  when  he 
says  that  his  church’s  relations  with  its  covenanted  partners  is  different 
from  that  which  exists  with  its  other  partners  outside  the  Covenant, 
through  Churches  Together  in  Wales.  His  church  has  passed  legislation 
allowing  Anglicans  in  local  ecumenical  partnerships  to  benefit  from  the 
sacramental  ministry  of  other  churches,  including  the  sole  presidency  of 
a woman  minister  of  another  denomination.  And  his  church  also 
appointed  me,  a Baptist,  as  its  national  ecumenical  officer. 

Nevertheless,  the  temptation  for  all  our  partners  is  to  carry  on  as  if 
nothing  much  had  changed,  because  covenanting  “calls  churches  to  unite 
...without  organisational  unity”.  It  was  prophetic,  therefore,  of 
Christopher  Duraising  to  warn  us,  during  his  1993  St  Thomas  of  India 
lecture,  against  accepting  reconciled  diversity,  “which  could  easily 
become  a euphemism  for  accepting  the  status  quo”.  And  he  so  urged  us 
“to  re-validate  our  commitment  to  full  communion”. 


3 Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches  Unit  I - Worship  and  Spirituality,  1994, 

p.  10. 
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For  all  its  shortcomings,  the  Covenant  continues  to  be  an  important 
bridge  between  the  episcopal  and  non-episcopal  churches  of  Wales,  and 
as  such  it  holds  out  the  hope  that  one  day,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we 
might  actually  achieve  what  eluded  us  nine  years  ago. 


4.  Steps  Towards  Unity  I:  Active  Union  Negotiations 


The  Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council  (NCUC): 
Aotearoa/New  Zealand1 

Doug  Lendrum 


I.  The  Context  of  the  Union  Negotiations  in  New  Zealand 

It  seems  important  to  ground  any  comment  about  the  ecumenical 
journey  in  New  Zealand  within  the  specific  context  of  New  Zealand 
society,  and  to  that  end  I suggest  that  unlike  many  other  countries  the 
relationship  between  church  and  state  in  New  Zealand  has  very  rarely 
been  the  subject  of  political  controversy.  This  is  because  most  Christian 
denominations  have  seen  their  mission  primarily  in  terms  of  evangelism 
and  the  provision  of  educational  and  social  services,  and  their  focus  has 
been  more  on  individual  salvation  rather  than  social  transformation  and 
political  reform. 

A recent  change  in  this  relationship  occurred  when  churches  were 
confronted  with  issues  of  injustice  pertaining  to  the  rights  of  the 
indigenous  Maori  people  of  New  Zealand.  Some  of  the  churches  have 
restructured  their  administration  to  reflect  a more  equitable 
decision-making  process.  These  churches  play  an  important  role  in  the 
quest  for  the  rights  of  the  indigenous  people.  Another  major  event  that 
altered  this  relationship  between  the  church  and  the  state  occurred  when 
a number  of  church  leaders  provided  a critique  of  the  government’s 
economic  and  social  policy.  However  this  development  in  the 
church-state  relationship  is  not  universally  supported  by  all 
denominations,  as  some  still  hold  fast  to  a focus  on  individual  salvation 
and  see  that  as  preceding  social  and  political  transformation.  Indeed  a 
political  party  has  recently  been  formed  on  this  philosophical  base. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  comprehensive  changes  in  political 
policy,  with  far-reaching  results.  Economically  the  nation  has  moved  in 


1 Including  the:  Associated  Churches  of  Christ  in  New  Zealand,  Anglican  Church 
in  Aotearoa,  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia,  Congregational  Union  of  New  Zealand, 
Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Aotearoa  New 
Zealand. 
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a few  short  years  to  become  a “free  market”  economy  and  this  has 
resulted  in  huge  changes  in  the  provision  of  social  services.  The  result 
has  been  a large  shift  away  from  the  provision  of  welfare  care  for  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged.  The  churches  and  other  social  voluntary 
organisations  have  been  forced  to  extend  their  activities  in  order  to  pick 
up  the  care  that  was  formerly  provided  by  government  agencies.  Most 
churches  in  New  Zealand  are  now  operating  or  supporting  “food  banks”, 
places  where  the  hungry  are  fed,  and  where  budget  advice  and  advocacy 
is  offered. 

It  has  also  meant  a large  influx  of  overseas  capital  and  the  relating 
outflow  of  control  and  ownership  of  New  Zealand  businesses.  This  has 
provided  far  greater  choice  for  the  individual  and,  as  international 
influence  has  become  known,  a consequent  awareness  of  living  in  a 
“smaller  world”. 

II.  Global  Consciousness 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  economic,  political  and  social 
policies  have  brought  with  them  a greater  awareness  of  our  nation’s 
place  in  the  world.  The  globalisation  of  our  economy  has  brought  with 
it  a new  realisation  of  our  inter-connectedness  as  people  of  the  earth. 
This  has  called  us  to  refocus  our  mission  as  churches  closer  to  home, 
and  to  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  playing  our  part  in  the  world  as  well  as 
we  would  like. 

III.  Immigration 

Along  with  the  economic  changes  there  has  been  a growing 
awareness  of  New  Zealand’s  geographical  position  in  the  world,  and  a 
need  to  move  from  the  colonial  world  view  that  held  the  European 
countries  as  major  partners.  Immigration  policies  have  begun  to  allow 
for,  and  even  encourage,  settlement  of  people  from  Asia.  This  has  meant 
a change  in  the  environment  for  the  churches  in  that  they  are 
increasingly  having  to  relate  to  Asian  Christian  communities  and  to  live 
with  a wider  variety  of  religious  faiths  than  ever  before.  Pluralism  has 
a religious  face  and  the  church  in  New  Zealand  today  must  grapple  with 
this.  This  comes  upon  a church  which  is  already  struggling  to  deal  with 
an  environment  that  has  been  said  to  be  the  “most  secular”  in  the  world. 
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IV.  The  Union  Movement  in  New  Zealand 

I do  not  wish  to  cover  the  whole  union  movement  here,  because  that 
has  already  been  well  done  in  other  places.  However  there  are  a number 
of  important  features  that  need  to  be  noted.  They  are  as  follows: 

° The  movement  began  following  the  Lambeth  Quadrilateral  in  1888. 

° The  first  union  parish  was  formed  at  Raglan  in  1943. 

° Five  denominations  have  been  negotiating  church  union  since  1955. 

° The  major  1971  plan  for  union  failed. 

° The  current  Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council  was  formed  in 
1984. 

° A new  basis  for  the  Unity  journey,  “Unity  by  Stages”,  was 
affirmed  in  1986. 

° The  NCUC  was  restructured  in  1990  to  provide  equal 
representation  for  cooperative  ventures  (joint  parishes). 

° The  Presbyterian  Church  assembly  called  for  Union  with  any  or  all 
of  the  Negotiating  Partners  by  1998. 

° A Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  is  to  be  instituted  in  August  of 
1995. 

V.  Stages  of  Unity 

The  move  to  this  basis  for  union  has  meant  a number  of  things  for 
the  negotiating  churches.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  meant  that  particular 
bilateral  achievements  have  been  made.  These  include  official  recognition 
of  membership  and  ordination  between  Methodists  and  Presbyterians, 
along  with  the  establishment  of  many  joint  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
activities  of  national  concern.  It  has  enabled  these  to  proceed  while  other 
partners  take  their  own  time  to  evaluate  their  positions.  It  has  also 
brought  about  many  challenges  to  the  structures  and  regulations  of  the 
denominations,  as  they  have  been  compelled  to  make  changes  that 
recognise  the  such  relationships  as  have  developed  along  the  way. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  allowed  the  denominations  to  hold  fast  to 
their  separate  identities  and  mission  objectives.  It  has  allowed  a 
duplication  in  resourcing  of  mission  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
considered  wasteful.  It  has  allowed  any  response  to  a decline  in 
relevance,  falling  membership,  and  ineffective  mission  to  be  focused 
upon  the  survival  of  the  particular  denominations  rather  than  on  the 
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overall  mission  of  Christ’s  church.  It  has  allowed  the  assumption  that 
unity  might  impede  God’s  mission,  and  that  mission  can  in  fact  be 
carried  out  without  a concern  for  unity.  It  has  also  led  the  New  Zealand 
church  to  a model  of  “union  by  default”,  a model  that  has  not  been  fully 
debated  nor  intentionally  engaged  in.  It  is  essentially  the  groundwork  of 
a model  that  reflects  a “celebrated  diversity”  as  opposed  to  “reconciled 
diversity”.  A “visible  organic  union”  comprising  the  five  negotiating 
churches  appears  less  likely  in  the  near  future  due  to  this  environment. 

VI.  Opportunities 

Taking  a positive  view  of  the  New  Zealand  setting  one  must  believe 
that  the  visible  union  of  two  or  more  of  the  negotiating  partners  is 
possible  within  the  near  future.  I make  this  assertion  based  on  a number 
of  happenings  in  recent  years.  First  there  is  the  clear  message  coming 
from  the  cooperative  ventures  calling  for  greater  unity.  This  call  has  an 
urgency  which  has  not  been  there  up  to  now.  This  is,  I believe,  indicated 
by  the  Venturing  Forward  Conference,  the  move  to  equal  representation 
of  the  cooperative  ventures  on  the  NCUC,  the  Ecumenical  Synod 
discussions  that  have  brought  about  the  1995  inauguration  of  the 
Cooperative  Ventures  Forum  and  the  Presbyterian  initiative,  and  the 
increasing  number  of  new  cooperative  ventures  that  have  been  created 
in  the  last  two  years.  There  have  been  seven  new  ventures  inaugurated 
over  that  period,  with  a further  five  groups  engaged  in  discussions. 

These  events  indicate  to  me  that  the  cooperative  ventures  have  moved3 
from  accepting  themselves  as  children  of  denominational  parents  to 
insisting  that  they  are  legitimate,  prophetic  expressions  of  the  visible 
unity  to  which  the  churches  are  called  by  the  gospel.  They  do  not  want 
to  form  another  denomination;  however,  they  are  no  longer  content  to 
remain  without  an  officially-recognised  identity.  They  are  no  longer 
children.  They  are  no  longer  content  to  be  seen  as  “problems”  or 
“deviations”.  They  are,  I believe,  calling  the  denominations  to  a new 
partnership  for  mission,  in  mission  and  of  mission. 

This  suggests  that  while  supporting  any  negotiation  for  visible  organic 
union  between  any  of  the  NCUC  partners  or  beyond,  the  cooperative 
ventures  will  continue  to  work  for  unity  within  an  environment  of 
legitimate  diversity  so  long  as  they  are  recognised  and  valued  as  visible 
expressions  of  the  future  church. 
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There  are  currently  160  cooperative  ventures  of  various  forms.  At 
one  end  of  the  spectrum  there  are  those  who  are,  and  have  been,  union 
or  cooperating  parishes  for  some  time.  Some  of  these  have  moved 
beyond  recognising,  in  their  present  life  and  work,  the  ethos  of  any  of 
their  founding  denominations.  These  ventures  are  increasingly  made  up 
of  people  who  claim  a membership  in  none  of  the  founding 
denominations.  This  creates  difficulty  for  all  when  these  “united”  people 
offer  for  the  ordained  ministry.  They  see  any  choice  in  a particular 
denominational  “direction”  to  be  biased,  and  therefore  contrary  to  their 
understanding  of  unity.  Being  required  to  choose  an  identity  that  is 
foreign  to  their  ethos  they  resort,  in  many  cases,  to  an  “expedient” 
choice,  and  this  is  not  a sound  basis  for  entering  the  ministry. 

This  concern  has  given  rise  to  much  debate  about  effective  orientation 
processes  for  ministry,  and  led  to  strong  requests  that  denominational 
institutions  include  in  their  curriculum  teaching  related  specifically  to 
ministry  in  a cooperative  venture. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  those  who  are  just  beginning  to 
gather  on  occasions  to  worship  together  and  to  share  some  of  their 
mission  life.  These  are  manifest  both  in  shared  plant  (buildings  and 
facilities)  and  in  shared  ministry.  Some  of  these  experiences  of 
cooperation  are  formal  and  covenanted,  and  others  are  informal  and  “ad 
hoc”. 

Between  these  extremes  lie  a variety  of  models  of  ecumenical 
partnership.  The  full  range  of  theological  positions  is  reflected 
throughout  the  cooperative  ventures,  just  as  in  any  denomination.  There 
are  also  a number  of  cooperative  ventures  that,  while  claiming  to  be  a 
part  of  the  unity  movement,  demonstrate  in  practice  an  independent, 
exclusive  manner. 

Recent  concerns  which  have  arisen  as  a result  of  heightened 
awareness  of  the  goal  of  unity  are  widespread  and  diverse.  The 
effectiveness  of  regional  ecumenical  structures  and  of  denominational 
union  committees  has  been  questioned.  The  denominations’  commitment 
to  renewal  and  reform  has  also  been  questioned,  in  that  much  energy  has 
been  spent  by  some  of  the  negotiating  partners  in  recent  major  internal 
restructuring  activities  which  show  minimal  cognizance  of 
interdenominational  concerns. 
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VII.  Future  Dreams 

There  are  some  in  the  union  movement  who  believe  that  the 
cooperative  ventures  have  come  to  a watershed  of  identity.  They  see 
their  mission  as  the  urgent  conversion  of  the  denominations.  They 
suggest  that  the  denominations  can  no  longer,  in  good  faith  and  with 
clear  conscience,  continue  to  remain  separate.  The  duplication  of  human 
resources  in  the  interests  of  mission  has  caught  up  with  the  obvious  sin 
of  wasteful  practices  with  regard  to  material  resources.  The  ecumenical 
movement  is  demanding  that  the  churches  practice  a more  widely  shared, 
and  more  prudent,  use  of  physical  plant  and  material  resources.  This 
calls  also  for  the  efficient  use  of  human  resources  in  the  interest  of 
Christ’s  mission.  One  indication  of  this  is  the  denominations’  willingness 
to  enter  into  partnership  in  new  housing  areas,  and  in  social  support 
projects. 

Discussions  are  currently  being  held  between  three  of  the  negotiating 
churches  exploring  a response  to  the  initiative  taken  by  the  1993 
Presbyterian  Church  Assembly,  which  offered  to  enter  into  union  with 
any  of  the  NCUC  partners  by  1998.  The  date  of  such  an  historic  event 
would  be  100  years  after  the  uniting  debate  began. 


4.  Steps  Towards  Unity  I:  Active  Union  Negotiations 


The  “Together  on  the  Way”  Process1 
Leo  Koffeman 


I.  Some  Specific  Features  of  the  “Together  on  the  Way”  Process 

“Samen  op  weg”,  “Together  on  the  Way”  is  the  name  of  the  unifi- 
cation process  involving  three  churches  in  the  Netherlands.  (Actually,  I 
would  prefer  “On  Pilgrimage  together”  as  an  English  translation: 
“Together  on  the  Way”  sounds  a bit  too  matter  of  fact).  Two  of  these 
churches  — the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church  (NRC)  and  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  the  Netherlands  (RCN)  — are  Reformed  (and  the  result  of 
a 19th  century  division).  They  have  been  in  a re-uniting  process  since 
the  early  seventies.  The  third  one  is  Lutheran:  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (ELC).  It  has  been  partici- 
pating from  1986,  on  the  basis  of  a Declaration  of  Consent  then  agreed 
upon  by  the  three  synods.  This  meant  an  important  change  in  the  pro- 
cess, which  no  longer  meant  simply  the  re-unification  of  two  church 
bodies  which  had  previously  been  together,  but  now  involved  unification 
with  a third  church.  This  inter-confessional  aspect  is  possible  due  to  the 
Leuenberg  Agreement,  which  is  gaining  importance  in  the  European 
protestant  churches.  In  my  view,  the  developments  in  the  Leuenberg 
Community  are  themselves  interesting  for  this  consultation,  but  I cannot 
go  into  that  in  detail  here. 

There  are  differences  in  size  among  the  churches  involved  which 
cannot  be  neglected:  the  NRC  has  2.5  million  members,  the  RCN 
750,000  and  the  ELC  only  30,000.  This  means  that  after  (re)unification 
in  the  eventual  United  Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands,  (UPCN), 
the  Lutherans  will  amount  to  less  than  1 % of  the  total  number. 

On  the  grass-roots  level  many  congregations  from  both  reformed 
churches  are  cooperating,  some  hundreds  of  them  in  the  final  stage  of  an 
official  federation  at  the  local  level.  On  the  national  level  the  same  is 


See  also  the  Report  by  Dr  Karel  Blei  in  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Union 
Correspondents,  “Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  1992-1994”,  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  169,  Geneva,  Faith  and  Order,  1995,  pp.  11-19;  and  The 
Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  47,  No.  1,  January  1995,  p.  78-86. 
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true  for  most  of  our  ministries:  there  is  a close  cooperation  in  most  fields 
of  our  life  and  work. 

In  1990  there  was  a clear  acceleration  in  the  process.  Until  that  year 
the  basic  strategy  was:  growing  together  organically  by  increasing 
cooperation  in  a long-lasting  process.  Then  the  strategy  changed:  the 
NRC  convinced  the  other  partners  that  we  should  look  for  an  explicit 
ecclesiological  basis  for  a United  Church  by  preparing  a draft 
Constitution.  In  a way  this  also  seems  to  imply  the  desirability  of  a full 
merger  as  the  final  result  of  the  process,  but  no  one  said  so  explicitly. 

II.  The  Process  in  its  Different  Aspects 

A.  The  church  order  process 

The  text  of  a new  constitution,  as  the  theologically  fundamental  part 
of  the  Church  Order  for  the  UPCN,  has  been  dealt  with  in  a first  reading 
by  the  combined  synod,  and  is  now  under  consideration  on  the  other 
levels  of  the  churches.  For  those  interested  the  text  is  available  in  an 
English  translation).  An  important  feature  is  the  position  of  the  ELC. 
There  will  be  a distinctive  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod,  which  in  some 
respects  has  a role  comparable  with  that  of  the  circuits  (classes)  in  the 
other  churches.  But  this  also  implies  a mandate  to  preserve  the  Lutheran 
tradition  within  the  united  church,  in  such  a way  that  it  serves  the  whole 
church. 

The  draft  text  for  a set  of  additional  regulations  will  be  before  synod 
from  May  1996,  and  will  probably  not  be  decided  on  completely  before 
November  of  that  year.  The  second  (and  final)  reading  of  the 
Constitution  will  be  possible  only  in  the  second  half  of  1996.  As  yet  it 
is  quite  uncertain  whether  the  considerations  from  regional  and  local 
levels  will  really  make  unification  possible. 

B . The  Organizational  process 

About  800  people  are  working  in  the  service  of  the  church  at  a 
supra-local  level.  In  October  1994  a set  of  principles  was  adopted  by  the 
three  synods  as  a framework  for  a detailed  organizational  plan.  This 
however  had  no  final  significance  since  “structure  follows  church 
order”,  and  not  the  other  way  around!  At  this  moment  the  standing 
organisations  of  the  three  churches  are  giving  priority  (at  least  on  paper!) 
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to  their  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  structure  of  the  new 
organisation,  with  a relatively  large  investment  of  time  and  energy. 

Final  decisions  in  this  area  are  supposed  to  be  taken  in  or  after 
October  1996;  if  the  three  churches  come  to  an  agreement  the 
implementation  phase  of  this  part  of  the  process  could  possibly  start  from 
January  1st,  1997. 

C.  The  Civil  law  process 

There  is  a third  aspect,  as  yet  hardly  discussed  in  public.  However 
it  is  important  (not  to  mention  complicated),  perhaps  even  more  than  the 
two  aforementioned  aspects.  It  has  to  do  with  civil  law. 

In  this  respect  there  are  significant  differences  between  the  three 
partner  churches.  The  NRC  is  one  “corporate  body”,  in  the  meaning 
which  this  concept  has  in  civil  law  (in  other  words:  the  congregations 
derive  their  legal  status  from  the  national  church).  The  legal  position  of 
the  ELC  is  more  or  less  comparable.  But  in  the  RCN  things  are 
organised  the  other  way  around:  each  local  congregation  as  such  is  a 
“corporate  body”  according  to  civil  law  (this  reflects  the  congregationa- 
list  influence).  Thus  according  to  the  Church  Order  of  the  RCN  every 
local  church  council  has  to  consult  with  the  congregation,  and  could 
decide,  eventually,  not  to  be  a part  of  the  UPCN. 

In  civil  law  it  is  stated  that  churches  are  governed  by  their  own 
Constitution,  as  far  as  it  is  not  in  contradiction  with  civil  law.  No  part 
of  civil  law  is  automatically  binding  upon  churches;  analogical 
application  is  possible,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  Constitutions  of 
the  church(es)  involved.  This  means  that  the  regulations  in  civil  law 
regarding  mergers  of,  for  instance,  commercial  companies  might  not  be 
applicable.  Civil  lawyers  differ  in  their  “interpretation”  of  the  law  on 
this  issue.  It  may  be  that  only  a test  case  in  the  courts  can  clarify  this 
point. 

III.  Present-Day  Problems 

I suppose  that  the  “Together  on  the  Way”  process  in  the  Netherlands 
has  to  deal  with  many  of  the  same  problems  that  can  be  identified  in 
similar  unification  processes.  It  is  indeed  a time-  and  energy-consuming 
process.  There  are  differences  in  “ecclesiastical  culture”  which  create 
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A.  Unity  and  pluralism 

There  is  no  strong  underlying  consensus  about  the  nature  of  the  unity 
we  seek  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  about  the  specific  theological 
assets  of  a structural  unity  of  the  three  churches  involved.  Where 
pluralism  in  church  and  society  is  growing,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  to  develop  a clear  vision  on  the  mission  of  the  church  in  today’s 
secularised  culture.  It  makes  the  unification  process  too  much  of  a poli- 
tical compromise  instead  of  a theologically  relevant  enterprise.  Doubts 
about  the  whole  process  are  growing,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  now  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  in  favour  of  unification  (!),  and  not  the  other  way 
around. 

B.  Lack  of  clarity 

In  the  church  press  and  the  major  Christian  newspapers  the  “Together 
on  the  Way”  process  is  subject  to  an  intensive  debate.  But  in  many  of 
these  contributions  the  different  aspects  of  the  process  as  mentioned 
above  (church  order,  organisation,  civil  law)  are  distinguished 
insufficiently.  For  instance,  last  week  the  most  prominent  Christian 
newspaper  reported:  “Merger  of  protestant  churches  growing  more  and 
more  unlikely”.  This  was  done  on  the  basis  of  an  inquiry  by  a journalist 
asking  the  secretaries  of  the  circuits  about  their  reactions  to  the  draft 
Constitution. 

C.  Merger  or  federation 

In  fact,  it  was  only  after  the  synodical  decision  on  the  Constitution 
(on  its  first  reading)  that  internal  discussions  arose  on  the  expected  result 
of  the  unification  process.  Until  that  very  moment  many  people  were  not 
really  aware  of  the  fact  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  1990  decision,  the 
“Together  on  the  Way”  process  intended  to  result  in  a merger.  At  the 
same  time  the  specific  position  of  the  ELC  in  the  Constitution  raised  the 
question,  whether  an  overall  federational  model  would  not  be  preferable 
to  the  “merger  model”  in  the  draft  Constitution.  Now  we  see  that 
opposed,  or  at  least  hesitant,  groups  within  the  separate  churches  are 
joining  in  requesting  a federation  instead  of  a merger  (without  clear 
definitions  of  what  they  mean  by  these  terms) . Among  these  groups  are 
Lutherans  who  still  see  the  small  Lutheran  tradition  jeopardized,  in 
danger  of  being  totally  washed  away  in  the  broad  Reformed  river. 
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Within  the  RCN,  voices  are  only  recently  being  heard  expressing  the 
fear  that  the  so-called  “independence”  or  “autonomy”  of  the  local 
churches  is  now  in  danger.  (Again,  this  is  due  to  the  traditional  congre- 
gational ist  tendencies  in  this  church).  But  the  real  threat  for  the 
“Together  on  the  Way”  process  comes  from  within  the  largest  partner, 
the  NRC.  Here  a specific  theological  interest  in  the  continuity  of  the 
church  issuing  from  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands  — and  the  unity 
of  the  NRC  as  such  — is  being  expressed.  This  is  sufficiently  important 
and  interesting  to  be  presented  here  with  some  specific  emphasis. 

D.  Continuity 

Traditionally  the  NRC  sees  its  identity  in  being  the  direct  continuation 
and  heir  of  the  Reformation  Church  in  the  Netherlands  (the  national 
church).  Even  beyond  that,  it  understands  itself  as,  in  principle,  the 
original  pre-reformation  church  as  founded  in  the  Netherlands  in  the 
eighth  century.  In  this  view  the  Reformation  was  not  a breakaway 
movement  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  but,  indeed,  a Reforma- 
tion-in-continuity with  this  Church  in  the  Netherlands  — and  rightly  so! 
Of  course,  this  is  not  meant  to  be  a judgment  based  on  an  historical 
analysis.  It  is  not  more  — and  not  less  — than  a theological  and 
confessional  statement,  providing  the  theological  basis  for  the  position 
of  the  NRC  as  the  established  church  of  the  Netherlands. 

It  is  being  said  especially  in  the  circles  of  the  Reformed  Alliance, 
which  is  the  strong  right  wing  in  the  NRC,  that  if  the  “Together  on  the 
Way”  process  leads  to  a merger  this  would  mean  eventually  a break  with 
this  theological  continuity.  The  problem  of  the  concept  is,  however,  that 
it  is  not  at  all  clear  where  the  empirical  basis  for  this  theological  con- 
tinuity has  to  be  found.  Is  it  in  the  name,  NRC?  Many  people  seem  to 
think  so,  but  this  name  was  given  to  the  church  in  1816!  Is  it  a matter 
of  church  order?  But  the  actual  NRC  Church  Order  was  accepted  in 
1950!  Some  tend  to  focus  on  the  civil  law  questions,  that  is,  on  the 
matter  of  “corporate  personality”  (which  includes  matters  like  properties 
and  funds).  But  could  the  theological  essence  of  the  church  ever  be 
founded  on  something  as  trivial  as  a civil  law  construction  (the  notion  of 
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“corporate  personality”)  — which  is  an  invention  of  19th  century 
legislation?  Is  perhaps  the  real  issue  the  confessional  standard  of  the 
church?  The  draft  Constitution  mentions  in  its  first  article  the  same 
Reformed  Confessions  as  mentioned  in  the  actual  NRC  Constitution,  but 
adds  some  basic  Lutheran  Confessions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  real  issue.  The  Leuenberg  Agreement 
means  that  differences  between  Reformed  and  Lutheran  traditions  cannot 
be  seen  as  a legitimation  for  continuing  separation  of  churches.  Given 
this  fact,  does  or  does  not  the  joining  of  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
confessional  traditions  on  the  basis  of  the  Leuenberg  Agreement  imply 
a break  in  the  theological  continuity  and  identity  of  the  NRC? 

IV.  Major  Challenges  in  the  Process 

A challenge  is  a source  of  hope.  There  are  some  signs  that  the 
“Together  on  the  Way”  process  might  be  broadened  within  some  years, 
and  expand  from  two  different  perspectives.  The  first  concerns  the 
position  of  the  Arminians.  As  mentioned  in  the  report  by  Karel  Blei  cited 
in  footnote  1,  they  participated  as  observers  until  the  end  of  1993.  They 
decided  not  to  continue  that  role  for  two  reasons:  (a)  the  fact  that  the 
(originally  anti-Arminian)  Dordt  Canones  will  probably  be  maintained 
in  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  UPCN,  and  (b)  their  congregationalist  fee- 
ling that  the  UPCN  will  be  too  “hierarchical”  and  too  “ministerial”  a 
church  for  them  to  live  within.  Nevertheless  they  afterwards  asked  for, 
and  were  granted,  readmission  as  a “guest”  in  the  process. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  possibility  of  other  small  churches  coming  in, 
especially  churches  with  a non- European  background.  Two  Moluccan 
churches  (with  an  Indonesian  background)  have  been  accepted  as  guests 
in  the  process,  and  I assume  that  a Chinese-Javanese  church  will  soon 
ask  for  the  same  position.  A Pakistani  community  of  Christians  will 
probably  enter  the  RCN  this  year  or  next  year,  as  an  Urdu-speaking 
congregation.  It  might  be  an  important  development,  also  in  terms  of  the 
mission  of  the  church  today  in  our  society.  In  a way  it  could  be  regarded 
as  an  implementation  of  article  X/4  of  the  draft  Constitution,  which  says: 
“With  a view  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  vocation,  the  congregation  makes 
grateful  use,  in  a relationship  of  reciprocity,  of  insights  and  experiences 
offered  to  it  by  congregations  of  which  the  members  come  from  different 
cultures”. 


5.  Steps  Towards  Unity  II:  Other  Approaches  to  Unity 


Local  Unity  Where  There  is  No  National  Church  Union: 
For  Example,  Local  Ecumenical  Partnerships 

Hugh  Cross 


I.  Introduction 

In  his  book  Overcoming  the  Threat  of  Death,  Arie  Brouwer  said: 

There  is,  I believe,  one  last  best  hope  for  the  ecumenical 
movement,  at  least  in  the  United  States.  That  is  the  creation  and 
cultivation  of  ecumenical  congregations. . .In  short,  I am  suggesting 
that  the  way  forward  in  the  ecumenical  movement  is  to  be  found 
in  a movement  from  below.1 

Since  about  1967  such  ecumenical  congregations  have  existed  in 
England,  and  their  number  has  grown.  They  may  now  be  found  in  a 
number  of  other  countries  around  the  world,  principally  Aotearoa/New 
Zealand,  where  they  are  known  as  cooperative  ventures.  My  experience 
has  largely  been  with  those  in  Great  Britain,  where  we  now  call  them 
Local  Ecumenical  Partnerships  (LEPs  for  short),  and  in  visiting  those  in 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  There  are  currently  hundreds  of  registered 
LEPs  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

LEPs  grew  out  of  a deeply  held  desire  for  organic  unity  which  was 
being  expressed  and  eagerly  sought  in  the  United  Kingdom,  especially 
in  England,  in  the  1960s.  Theirs  is  a long  and  honourable  history  of 
being  at  the  “sharp  end”  of  experimentation  and  exploration  towards  the 
goal  of  full  visible  unity.  The  tentative  nature  of  their  beginnings  was 
expressed  in  the  title  “Areas  of  Ecumenical  Experiment”,  as  they  were 
known  then.  Within  five  years  those  who  were  living  in  them  were 
confident  enough  of  them  to  ask  that  the  name  be  changed  to  “Local 
Ecumenical  Project”.  Twenty  years  later  we  have  moved  to  the  new  title, 
“Local  Ecumenical  Partnership”,  reflecting  more  the  changes  in 
relationships  of  their  parent  bodies. 


1 Risk  Books,  Geneva,  WCC,  1994,  p.  67. 
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In  this  paper  I shall  describe  the  LEPs  in  my  home  city  of  Milton 
Keynes.  I shall  then  briefly  refer  to  the  major  problems  LEPs  encounter 
and  how  they  solve  them,  and  finally  I shall  try  to  show  how  LEPs  bear 
upon  church  unions. 

II.  LEPs  in  Milton  Keynes 

Milton  Keynes  is  a new  city  begun  in  1967  and  incorporating  several 
older  towns  and  thirteen  villages.  Its  population  is  about  200,000.  It  lies 
about  100  kilometres  north  of  London. 

From  its  birth,  the  major  churches  in  England  agreed  to  work  as 
closely  together  in  the  new  city  as  they  were  able.  This  has  resulted  in 
their  being  a good  selection  of  the  several  types  of  LEP.  Of  66  local 
churches  in  the  area,  there  are  twenty-three  united  congregations 
bringing  together  people  from  the  Anglican,  Baptist,  Methodist  and 
United  Reformed  churches  into  one  worshipping  community,  and  each 
is  led  by  a minister  of  one  of  the  participating  traditions.  They  are 
grouped  in  five  “ecumenical  parishes”,  a phenomenon  peculiar  to  Milton 
Keynes.  There  are  three  shared  buildings,  where  congregations  of  two 
or  more  traditions  use  the  same  building  for  their  worship;  in  two  cases 
this  involves  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the  towns  Bletchley  and 
Wolverton,  now  part  of  the  new  city,  there  are  local  covenants,  where 
older,  traditional  congregations  share  in  mission  together  while  retaining 
their  buildings,  congregational  life  and  traditional  ministry.  Once  again, 
these  include  Roman  Catholic  parishes. 

In  the  united  congregations,  there  is  full  eucharistic  sharing  and  de 
facto  mutual  recognition  of  ministry.  The  Church  of  Christ  the 
Cornerstone,  at  the  city  centre,  uses  a form  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  South  India  for  its  regular  Sunday  eucharistic  worship,  but  others  use 
denominational  rites  in  rotation.  Ordained  ministers  move  freely  among 
the  churches  on  an  equal  basis  of  recognition.  Church  members  who 
move  into  the  city  and  join  one  of  the  united  congregations  are  accepted 
on  the  basis  of  their  denominational  initiation.  Those  who  come  to  faith 
within  the  LEP  are  admitted  to  full  communicant  membership  of  all  the 
participating  denominations  through  a service  of  joint  confirmation  in 
which  appropriate  denominational  ministers  share  in  the  laying-on  of 
hands.  Baptism  is  administered  according  to  denominational  rites,  or  by 
rites  devised  in  the  LEP  and  approved  by  the  Sponsoring  Body,  which 
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represents  the  parent  denominations  and  provides  corporate  pastoral 
oversight  of  the  LEPs.  The  picture  I have  drawn  of  LEPs  in  Milton 
Keynes  is  a sample  of  what  exists  in  the  six  hundred  or  so  LEPs 
elsewhere  in  England. 

What  is  unique  to  Milton  Keynes  as  a consequence  of  LEP 
development  in  the  city  and  its  resultant  build-up  of  trust  between  the 
leaders  of  the  denominations,  is  the  appointment  in  1991  of  the  first 
ecumenical  “bishop”,  though  in  Milton  Keynes  the  title  we  use  is 
“Ecumenical  Moderator”.  The  Ecumenical  Moderator  represents,  and 
shares  pastoral  oversight  with,  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
and  their  Baptist,  Methodist  and  United  Reformed  Church  colleagues, 
presiding  at  their  meetings  and  being  a focus  of  unity  for  the  churches 
throughout  the  city  and  its  immediate  environs.  The  office-holder  has  no 
authority  or  jurisdiction,  but  earns  authority  through  in  the  way  the  task 
is  conducted.  The  present  post-holder  will  retire  at  the  end  of  1995,  and 
one  mark  of  the  success  of  the  first  five  years  of  this  office  is  that  the 
churches  are  engaged  in  seeking  a successor. 

III.  Problems  and  Problem-Solving 

The  major  problems  faced  by  LEPs  are  not  of  their  own  making,  but 
rather  are  the  reflection  of  the  brokenness  of  the  divided  church. 
Whether  the  LEP  is  a united  congregation,  a shared  building  or  a 
covenant  between  local  congregations,  inter-personal  relationships  are 
similar  to  those  found  in  any  community,  and  patterns  of  church  life  are 
similar  to  those  found  in  countless  other  local  church  situations. 

Because  they  are  at  the  focus-point  of  churches  uniting,  their 
principal  problems  have  to  do  with  those  which  divide  the  church, 
largely  in  the  areas  of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry.  The  questions 
arising  over  baptism  are,  for  example,  whether  in  one  congregation  it  is 
possible  for  infant  baptism  to  be  practised  alongside  baptism  of  believers. 
Where  Baptists  are  partners  in  the  LEP,  the  question  is  whether  or  not 
“re-baptism”  may  be  practised.  (Baptists  do  not  recognise  the  term 
“re-baptism”  as  valid  in  this  context,  and  have  signalled  their 
dissatisfaction  with  BEM  on  this  issue).  The  provision  of  joint 
confirmations  raises  questions  about  who  should  participate  in  the 
laying-on  of  hands,  and  the  question  is  now  being  raised  about  the 
Anglican  need  to  have  a bishop  to  perform  this  function. 
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Eucharistic  questions  are  those  which  should  be  fairly  obvious.  Who 
should  preside?  Could  there  be  a lay  person,  or  a woman  (whether  or  not 
ordained)  presiding,  and  under  what  constraints?  What  rite  is 
appropriate,  and  is  it  permissible  for  a local  group  of  Christians  to  draw 
up  their  own  rite?  If  they  do  so,  who  should  authorise  it?  How  does  one 
resolve  the  difference  of  usage  between  those  who  insist  on  fermented 
wine,  and  those  who  take  the  opposite  point  of  view  no  less  firmly? 
Behind  these  practical  issues  lie  all  the  familiar  theological  questions 
which  the  churches  have  been  unable  to  resolve  satisfactorily. 

Questions  surrounding  ministry  in  LEPs  are  also  largely  those  which 
the  churches  have  not  yet  been  able  to  resolve.  However,  in  the  LEPs 
a new  set  of  questions  has  arisen.  They  hinge  on  the  case  of  the  person 
who  comes  to  faith  in  a local  ecumenical  partnership,  and  who,  through 
joint  confirmation,  is  equally  an  Anglican,  Baptist,  Methodist  and 
member  of  the  United  Reformed  Church.  To  whom  should  the  candidate 
for  ordination  in  such  a case  apply  for  training,  accreditation  and 
ordination,  not  to  mention  discipline,  deployment  and  formation  after 
ordination?  One  such  person  has  submitted  to  being  trained 
denominationally,  although  by  a college  in  ecumenical  partnership  with 
other  denominational  colleges,  and  she  now  waits,  by  her  own  decision, 
to  be  ordained  ecumenically,  when  such  an  ordination  is  devised  and  in 
place.  In  Milton  Keynes  we  are  currently  engaged  in  experimenting  with 
ecumenical  recruiting  and  deployment  of  ministers  to  see  if  this  is 
possible. 

Apart  from  the  question  raised  by  the  ordinand  coming  from  an  LEP, 
most  of  the  problems  I have  mentioned  have  been  resolved  in  LEPs. 
Usually  this  involves  long  and  hard  discussion  of  the  issues  in  an 
atmosphere  of  trust  and  a desire  to  find  a way  through  the  difficulties. 
Some  problems,  such  as  the  mutual  recognition  of  ordained  ministers, 
are  resolved  by  usage  and  goodwill.  Others,  such  as  lay  presidency  at 
the  eucharist  or  “re-baptism”,  are  resolved  by  producing 
carefully- worded  policy  statements  which  set  out  the  issues  clearly  and 
just  as  clearly  specify  the  circumstances  under  which  particular  practices 
may  take  place.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  work  is  best  done  locally  by 
people  working  closely  together.  Their  solutions  may  then  be  shared  with 
the  wider  church  through  the  district  Sponsoring  Body.  This  is  a group 
of  denominational  representatives,  formally  convened  to  provide 
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corporate  episkopi  for  the  LEPs,  including  authorization  to  proceed 
experimentally  beyond  denominational  practice  and  regulation.  This,  too, 
is  the  group  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  share  the  findings  of  the  LEPs 
with  the  wider  church  through  denominational  channels,  thus  enabling 
the  churches  to  see  their  own  way  through  the  maze  of  issues  still 
dividing  Christians.  Whether  or  not  the  denominations  then  move  closer 
together  as  a result  is  their  choice.  Beyond  the  sponsoring  bodies  and 
other  intermediate-level  ecumenical  bodies,  particular  issues  can  also  be 
taken  up  at  national  level  through  Churches  Together  in  England,  its 
Group  for  Local  Unity,  and  its  Theology  and  Unity  Group. 

IV.  What  Can  the  LEPs  Say  to  Church  Unions? 

When  I attended  the  Fifth  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
Churches  in  Potsdam  in  1987,  I was  struck  by  the  number  of  occasions 
when  I heard  national  united  churches  express  similar  views  to  those  I 
hear  and  have  heard  only  too  often  in  LEPs  in  England.  It  confirmed  my 
long-held  belief  that  local  ecumenical  partnerships  are  as  much  united 
churches  as  are  the  well-known  national  united  churches. 

In  particular  I was  fascinated  to  hear  representatives  of  the  united  and 
uniting  churches  describing  how  frustrating  they  found  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  their  position  by  the  world  confessions.  This  was  the 
same  cry  at  the  international  level  which  I hear,  and  have  heard  so  often, 
at  the  national  level  from  local  expressions  of  unity  about  their  parent 
denominations.  It  was  not  just  that  the  world  confessions  did  not 
understand  them,  but  that  they  were  so  unwilling  to  move  closer  together 
at  world  level  on  the  strength  of  the  experience  of  churches  united  and 
uniting  nationally.  LEPs  know  and  suffer  the  same  kind  of  frustrations 
with  their  parent  bodies. 

The  LEPs  are  constantly  being  cautioned  not  to  form  a new 
denomination  — and  of  course,  those  whose  lives  are  lived  out  in  the 
context  of  local  ecumenical  partnerships  have  no  desire  to  form  a new 
denomination.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  when  locally  united  Christians  are 
frustrated  to  find  that  the  lessons  they  have  learned  locally  are  ignored 
at  the  national  level,  it  is  very  tempting  to  call  down  a plague  on  all  the 
denominational  houses  and  go  it  alone!  From  the  local  level  it  often 
appears  that  the  wider  church  is  far  too  concerned  with  bureaucratic 
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niceties,  or  financial  concerns,  or  is  enslaved  by  historical  separations 
which,  though  necessary  in  the  past,  are  no  longer  as  relevant. 

These  frustrations  are  understandable.  Local  Christians  are  concerned 
for  local  unity,  and  those  with  wider  responsibilities  are  concerned  for 
wider  unity.  We  must  encourage  these  people  to  explain  to  one  another 
their  respective  concerns  and  insights.  The  experience  of  those  working 
for  local  unity  can  then  become  the  raw  material  on  which  theologians 
and  church  leaders  can  reflect  as  they  chart  the  next  steps  on  the  road  to 
visible  unity. 

Arie  Brouwer,  whom  I quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  spoke 
about  the  way  forward  in  the  ecumenical  movement  being  a movement 
“from  below”.  This  is  precisely  what  I believe  the  local  ecumenical 
partnerships  are.  Like  the  base  Christian  communities  of  Latin  America, 
the  LEPs  in  Britain  and  the  cooperative  ventures  in  Aotearoa/New 
Zealand  are  showing  the  way  forward  in  ecumenical  affairs.  They 
demonstrate  that  where  the  church  is  engaged  in  mission,  as  it  is  locally, 
divisions  in  the  church  are  a luxury  we  cannot  afford.  They  make  even 
plainer  the  fact  that  for  many  ordinary  people  the  niceties  of  the  divided 
church  are  an  irrelevance.  Furthermore  they  are  living  local  examples  of 
the  ability  of  Christians  to  break  down  the  walls  that  separate  them,  and 
to  unite  realistically  to  demonstrate  how  Christ  is  able  to  unite  his  people 
and  to  build  them  into  one  body. 

The  LEPs  look  to  the  united  and  uniting  churches  for  inspiration  in 
their  own  struggle.  The  LEPs  hope  that  the  united  and  uniting  churches 
would  find  the  growth  and  continuance  of  LEPs  encouraging  and 
supportive  as  we  all  try  to  move  the  traditions  along  the  path  to  full, 
visible,  organic  unity. 


5.  Steps  Towards  Unity  II:  Other  Approaches  to  Visible  Unity 


Ecumenical  Partnership:  Emerging  Unity  Between 
The  Disciples  of  Christ  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ 

Paul  A.  Crow,  Jr. 


I.  Two  Churches,  One  Vocation 

The  Ecumenical  Partnership  between  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples 
of  Christ)  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ  represents  a new  model  of 
visible  unity  for  a long-time  relationship. 

As  we  consider  their  diverse  histories  and  cultural  homes,  one  could 
think  of  these  two  churches  as  very  different  communities  of  faith.  Yet 
in  another  respect  their  unity  is  natural  because  in  their  histories  and 
identity  they  share  a special  vocation  to  witness  to  and  incarnate  the 
visible  unity  of  Christ’s  church.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  were  born  as  a 
church  on  the  American  frontier  and  in  Great  Britain  during  the  early 
years  of  the  1 9th  century.  In  those  missionary  contexts  certain  leaders 
and  congregations  — deeply  troubled  by  the  divisive  and  exclusive  spirit 
of  their  churches  — felt  called  to  witness  to  “the  visible  unity  of  all 
Christians”  by  the  recovery  of  “the  ancient  [apostolic]  order”  of 
Christian  belief  and  practice.  Beyond  unity,  the  ancient  order  of  the 
church  included  the  faithful  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  the  centrality  of 
the  Lord’s  supper  or  eucharist,  baptism  of  believers  by  immersion,  and 
the  ministry  of  elders  ordained  for  leadership  at  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

The  United  Church  of  Christ,  constituted  in  1957,  reconciled  four 
diverse  traditions:  the  Congregational  Church,  the  Christian  Church,  the 
Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America,  and  the  Reformed  Synod  of  North 
America.  Together  they  represented  Reformed  and  Lutheran  traditions 
transplanted  from  England,  Switzerland  and  Germany,  who  pledged  at 
their  constituting  synod  to  be  a uniting  as  well  as  united  church.  This 
ecumenical  openness  has  led  the  United  Church  of  Christ  to  become,  as 
Frank  Dietz  describes,  “an  amazing  presence  of  a diversity  of  ethnic 
backgrounds  as  well  as  Reformation  traditions”  seeking  to  become  less 
European  and  more  global.  The  kinship  between  Disciples  of  Christ  and 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  therefore  comes  from  their  common  calling 
to  be  ambassadors  of  Christian  unity  and  to  become  a covenant 
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communion  whose  identity  includes  the  spirituality  and  ethos  of  African 
Americans,  Hispanics,  Native  Americans,  Asian  and  Pacific  Christians 
— all  of  whom  were,  until  recently,  marginalized  Disciples  in  the  United 
States. 

II.  Cordial  Beginnings 

The  dialogue  between  the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  (note  the  “of  Christ”  in  both  names)  began  at  the  very  time  the 
modern  ecumenical  movement  emerged.  An  interesting  story  makes  the 
point.  In  1910,  just  after  the  historic  World  Missionary  Conference  at 
Edinburgh,  the  Disciples  of  Christ  — in  a unique  act  — formed  a 
Council  of  Christian  Unity  (CCU)  to  give  leadership  to  the  worldwide 
movement  toward  unity  and  to  teach  and  deepen  the  vision  and  praxis  of 
unity  within  their  life.  The  first  act  of  this  CCU  in  1912  was  to  establish 
dialogues  with  the  three  churches  with  whom  they  felt  affinity 
-Congregationalists,  Episcopalians,  and  American  Baptists.  The 
Disciples-Congregational  dialogue  established  patterns  of  friendship  and 
collegiality  for  decades  to  come.  For  example,  at  the  Edinburgh  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  (1937)  the  Disciples  and  Congre- 
gationalists sought  to  make  common  witness  toward  the  shape  of  a united 
church.  In  countless  other  places  and  ecumenical  arenas  — Faith  and 
Order,  Life  and  Work,  and  the  International  Missionary  Council  — 
leaders  of  these  two  communions  deliberately  worked  closely  together. 
At  the  formation  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  (1957)  Disciples  were 
present  as  special  observer-consultants,  having  been  participants  in  the 
preparation  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ’s  constitution  and  statement 
of  faith.  For  fifty  years  relations  were  cordial,  although  without  focus 
upon  any  particular  proposal  for  further  cooperation  towards  Christian 
unity. 

III.  From  Friendship  to  the  Official  Pursuit  of  Unity 

Official  union  conversations  were  held  between  1961-1966.  The 
issues  addressed  were  Scripture  and  Tradition,  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord’s  supper,  and  mission.  The  outcome  was  the  enlightening 
discovery  that  no  theological  issues  divide  these  two  churches.  Whatever 
diversity  exists  — in  theological  teaching,  church  order,  or  cultural 
variance  — belongs  within  the  one  church  of  Christ.  Before  any  plans 
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for  uniting  were  set  forth,  a major  ecumenical  development  influenced 
this  bilateral  conversation.  In  1962  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union 
(COCU)  — the  most  dramatic  attempt  at  church  union  in  American 
church  history  — came  into  existence  at  the  initiative  of  Eugene  Carson 
Blake,  stated  clerk  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA  and 
later  general  secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Because  of 
imminent  hopes  for  a church  “truly  catholic,  truly  evangelical,  and  truly 
reformed”  and  the  fact  that  the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  were  two  of  the  eventually  ten  churches  in  COCU, 
leaders  of  the  bilateral  decided  to  postpone  temporarily  this  process  in 
order  to  give  full  attention  to  the  Consultation. 

In  1975  the  Disciples  of  Christ-United  Church  of  Christ  union 
conversations  were  resumed.  Ironically  the  inspiration  for  beginning 
again  came  from  the  1975  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches 
at  Toronto,  Canada.  The  two  United  Church  of  Christ  and  Disciples  of 
Christ  representatives  at  that  gathering  listened  to  the  courageous  witness 
of  those  united  and  uniting  churches,  and  resolved  to  bring  their  bilateral 
negotiations  around  the  table  again.  As  a result  the  1977  General 
Assembly  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  and  the  General 
Synod  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  authorized  “a  process  toward 
union”,  drawing  the  congregations,  the  regions  and  conferences  (middle 
judicatories),  and  the  national  program  agencies  and  plenary  bodies  into 
active  dialogue. 

From  these  church-wide  studies  the  voices  of  the  people  identified 
several  convictions  about  the  road  to  unity: 

° the  Biblical  understanding  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  calls 
for  the  unity  and  union  of  all  Christians  in  one  church  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Any  reconciliation  between  Disciples  of  Christ 
and  the  United  Church  of  Christ  must  be  “set  within  the 
context  of  seeking  to  be  faithful  and  obedient  in  discerning 
God’s  will  for  Christ’s  church  in  these  times”. 

° church  union  is  an  expression  of  God’s  mission  in  the  world. 

° the  church’s  life  and  unity  arises  from  God’s  covenant  with 
God’s  people. 
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° the  churches  do  not  yet  know  what  form  a union  should  take, 
but  “are  not  inclined  to  embrace  any  existing  model”, 
including  merger  or  cooperation.  “New  forms  of  Christian 
community  could  teach  us  about  the  nature  and  shape  of  the 
unity  we  seek”.  (Later  years  made  this  promise  hard  to  keep, 
since  historic  approaches  are  so  embedded  in  the  churches’ 
consciousness.) 

Another  discovery  made  at  this  time  was  the  fact  that  this  generation 
of  leaders  did  not  know  each  other  closely  — as  had  been  the  case 
earlier  — and  did  not  know  the  other  church’s  tradition  and  ethos. 

In  1979  the  General  Assembly  and  the  General  Synod  voted  to 
“covenant  with  one  another  to  work  together  toward  embodying  God’s 
gift  of  oneness  in  Jesus  Christ”.  The  covenant  then  being  claimed 
concentrated  on  three  areas  of  church  life:  (i)  the  theology  and  practice 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  (the  Disciples  of  Christ  normally 
baptize  believers  by  immersion,  the  United  Church  of  Christ  normally 
baptizes  infants  by  sprinkling  or  pouring;  Disciples  of  Christ  celebrate 
the  Lord’s  Supper  every  Sunday,  United  Church  of  Christ  congregations 
monthly  or  quarterly);  (ii)  The  nature  and  equipping  of  the  ministry  of 
the  church,  both  ordained  and  lay;  and  (iii)  appropriate  forms  of  mission 
today.  In  each  of  these  emphases  within  the  covenanting  process, 
barriers  were  broken  down  as  common  understandings  were  deepened 
by  two  ecumenical  theological  texts:  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry 
(1982)  and  the  parallel  COCU  Consensus  (1984). 

During  this  period  new  dimensions  of  unity  were  articulated  for  this 
bilateral.  First,  the  unity  of  the  church  requires,  they  said  prophetically, 
“union  for  the  sake  of  the  reconciliation  of  humankind  and  the  fulfilment 
of  God’s  mission”.  Or  to  say  it  more  dramatically,  the  cries  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed  people  of  the  world  are  a call  for  the  unity  which 
challenges  and  overcomes  injustice,  racism,  sexism,  and  ethnic  conflict. 
The  church’s  unity,  so  understood,  is  a sign  of  the  healing  and  renewal 
of  human  community.  Second,  the  wider  unity  of  the  church  requires  the 
visible  union  of  these  two  churches.  Third,  authentic  unity  is  not 
adequately  expressed  by  an  organizational  merger  of  present  structures 
and  institutions  where  one  tradition  “wins”  and  another  “loses”.  The 
focus  is  upon  mutual  sharing  of  gifts  rather  than  a compromise  of 
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theological  positions  or  practises.  Church  unity  is  really  a dynamic, 
growing  relationship  of  love  and  caring  for  God’s  world. 

IV.  Visible  Unity  as  “Ecumenical  Partnership” 

In  1985  the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
declared  themselves  in  “Ecumenical  Partnership”.  The  terminology  was 
new,  the  intent  was  to  announce  a new  way  of  defining  the  goal.  Merger 
is  unacceptable;  cooperation  is  inadequate;  but  what  exactly  is 
“ecumenical  partnership”?  Maybe  I can  respond  helpfully  by  placing  this 
model  at  a specific  point  on  the  spectrum  of  interpretations  of  visible 
unity.  To  respond  simply,  ecumenical  partnership  is  more  than 
theological  study  and  cooperation  — those  worthy  approaches  to  unity 
in  less-demanding  times  — and  less  than  full,  organic  union.  Ecumenical 
Partnership  is  concrete  but  not  final,  definite  but  flexible,  allowing 
growth  toward  unity  in  light  of  our  common  experience  across  the  years 
to  come.  The  growth  toward  unity  depends  less  on  proposals  from  the 
top  and  more  on  local  initiatives  and  local  experiences  of  visible  unity. 
Ecumenical  Partnership  focuses  upon  “the  search  for  catholicity, 
inclusiveness,  participation,  and  mission”.  The  vision  of  unity  is  the 
same  as  covenant  communion  or  koinonia  — visible,  sacramental,  and 
missional  — but  the  method  of  achieving  unity  is  more  participatory. 

In  Ecumenical  Partnership  the  churches  committed  themselves  to 
three  primary  expressions  of  common  life:  (i)  common  engagement  in 
mission  (with  a sense  that  the  Lund  Principle  may  be  too  limiting  for 
those  committed  to  visible  unity);  (ii)  common  theological  work  in  order 
to  equip  the  churches  to  grow  toward  full  communion;  and  (iii)  centring 
their  common  life  on  worship,  especially  “frequent  and  intentional 
sharing  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  or  Holy  Communion”. 

At  this  stage  Disciples  of  Christ  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
reiterated  something  that  had  been  a basic  principle  of  their  journey  from 
the  beginning.  This  Ecumenical  Partnership  is  being  lived  out  in  the 
context  of  the  wider,  nine-church  Consultation  on  Church  Union.  This 
bilateral  partnership  dares  to  be  a foretaste  of  the  “covenant  communion” 
which  all  COCU  churches  are  seeking  to  realize  together.  Ecumenical 
partnership  can  never  be  perceived  — ecclesiologically  or  politically  — 
as  an  alternative  to  COCU,  but  as  its  partial  fulfilment  within  the  lives 
of  these  two  churches. 
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In  1989  the  General  Assembly  and  General  Synod  took  major 
theological  decisions  by  declaring  “full  communion”  between  these  two 
churches.  In  these  actions  each  church  declared  that  they  understood  the 
other  to  be  “a  true  church,  an  authentic,  faithful  part  of  the  one  universal 
Body  of  Christ”,  and  each  declared  that  a relationship  of  full  communion 
now  exists  that  expresses  “unity  in  faith,  mutual  recognition  and 
reconciliation  of  members  and  ministries,  regular  eucharistic  sharing,  and 
common  witness”. 

For  many  Disciples  of  Christ  and  United  Church  of  Christ  members 
the  journey  has  come  full  circle  in  one  respect.  Now  the  difference 
comes  as  full  communion  is  being  lived  out  in  specified  ways.  Since 
1989  several  significant  expressions  of  this  unity  are  becoming  real: 

° In  1993  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  the  General  Synod  and  General 
Assembly  met  jointly.  Twenty  thousand  delegates  and  participants 
gathered  for  common  worship,  bible  studies  and  plenaries  on  the 
church’s  mission.  Most  of  the  business  sessions  were  separate 
except  for  a few  in  which  these  two  churches  considered  and  voted 
at  the  same  time  on  ecumenical  decisions. 

° Joint  regional  and  conference  assemblies  are  being  held  across  the 
country;  joint  regional/conference  staff  and  programs  are  becoming 
more  frequent. 

° A common  program  board  for  global  ministries  has  been  created, 
joining  the  two  churches’  divisions  of  overseas  ministries.  Legal 
entities,  endowments,  and  so  on,  remain  intact,  but  it  has  become 
the  norm  to  have  joint  area  secretaries  for  the  various  regions 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  make  common  decisions  on 
programmes.  (Again  the  vision  is  partnership,  not  merger). 

° In  1995  the  most  significant  action  of  full  communion  will  be 
considered  when  the  General  Assembly  (October)  and  General 
Synod  (June)  will  act  upon  the  proposal  for  mutual  recognition  and 
reconciliation  of  the  ordained  ministries  of  these  two  churches. 
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As  one  surveys  the  dimensions  and  experiences  of  the  Ecumenical 
Partnership  it  is  clear  that  this  partnership  is  being  lived  out  at  different 
paces  and  degrees  in  different  places.  The  vision  is  being  owned  and 
lived  out  gradually  at  the  initiative  of  congregations,  regions/conferences, 
or  wherever  the  will  to  unity  is  authentic. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  acknowledge  the  presence  in  the  American 
situation  of  new  factors  that  are  affecting  - and  even  hindering  — this 
and  all  other  models  of  unity.  I cannot  deal  fully  with  all  of  them,  but 
want  to  identify  three. 

1.  Within  these  two  churches  — whose  historic  identities  are  charged 
with  passion  for  Christian  unity  — and  among  other  churches  in  the 
U.S.,  there  is  a diminished  sense  of  unity  as  a priority  for  the  churches. 
The  factors  for  this  sad  development  are  many:  the  institutional  crisis  of 
mainline  churches  in  the  U.S.,  which  has  produced  an  introverted 
preoccupation  among  congregations  and  denominations;  a new 
conservatism  in  church  and  society,  which  labels  ecumenism  as  a 
“watering  down”  of  identity  and  faith;  the  unwelcome  fact  that  many 
persons  committed  to  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of  creation  will 
caricature  the  search  for  visible  unity  as  marginalizing  these  issues,  if  not 
ignoring  them  altogether;  the  fact  that  the  ecumenical  formation  of 
ministers  and  members  is  poorly  done  (if  it  is  done  at  all!)  in  the 
theological  seminaries  and  the  churches. 

2.  Churches  in  the  U.S.  are  struggling  with  the  dramatic  pluralism  — 
cultural,  ethnic,  inter-religious  — that  marks  our  church  and  society.  In 
one  sense  this  pluralism  is  positive.  We  are  learning  to  celebrate  the 
differences  of  race,  gender,  class,  nationality  as  God’s  gifts  in  creation. 
We  are  learning  to  confess  those  sinful  attempts  of  a culture  or  a race  or 
a group  of  churches  (whether  Roman  Catholic  or  mainline  Protestant)  to 
define  or  dominate  others  of  minority  status.  So  the  gifts  of  African 
Americans,  Native  Americans,  Asians,  Hispanics,  and  others,  are  now 
becoming  integral  to  what  it  means  to  be  the  Christian  church  in  this 
particular  part  of  the  oikoumene.  But  in  another  sense  pluralism 
throughout  the  world  has  become  the  source  of  hatred,  hostility, 
genocide,  and  death.  Separate  identities  are  defined  and  lived  out  with 
a new  triumphalism.  The  differences  between  persons  and  groups  are 
seen  not  as  God’s  gifts  for  the  common  good,  but  as  new  instruments  of 
alienation. 
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The  churches,  and  the  proposals  for  unity,  in  our  culture  are 
struggling  to  discover  how  the  differing  gifts  — of  cultures,  races, 
nationalities,  confessions  — can  learn  to  respect  each  other,  be  open  to 
receive  the  gifts  of  others,  and  allow  the  differences  among  God’s  people 
to  serve  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  church. 

3.  In  the  Ecumenical  Partnership  — as  in  COCU,  in  Faith  and  Order 
conversations,  and  in  the  struggles  for  justice  — we  have  discovered  that 
some  of  our  deepest  divisions  are  rooted  in  classism,  racism  and  sexism, 
as  well  as  divisive  perspectives  on  justice,  ethics,  and  sexuality.  (The 
most  divisive,  explosive  issue  among  the  churches  in  the  U.S.  today  is 
the  homosexual  lifestyle  and  whether  or  not  gay  and  lesbian  Christians 
may  be  ordained  to  the  ministry.)  These  are  the  new  church-dividing 
issues  which  threaten  every  ecumenical  relationship  and  which  have 
become  part  of  the  search  for  visible  unity.  At  the  moment  we  have 
more  fire  than  wisdom  about  this  issues. 

Within  the  global  scheme  of  things  the  Ecumenical  Partnership 
between  the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ  will 
probably  not  shake  the  earth.  Ecumenism  is  always  proleptic.  It  means 
living  with  the  promises  which  churches  make  to  each  other,  promises 
which  are  ahead  of  the  churches’  actual  achievements.  But  wherever 
churches  overcome  their  past  alienations  and  find  a reconciled  life,  the 
purposes  of  God  are  served.  The  test  of  this  Partnership  — and  all  other 
unity  processes  — lies  in  the  degree  to  which  it  draws  wandering, 
diverse  people  into  the  fellowship  (koinonia)  of  God’s  love  and  salvation 
so  that  they  become  a community  of  healing  and  hope  for  the  whole 
human  family. 


5.  Steps  Towards  Unity  II:  Other  Approaches  to  Visible  Unity 


Kirchengemeinschaft:  The  United  Church  of  Christ 
and  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union 

Gerhard  Linn 


In  this  presentation  I would  like  to  review  some  aspects  of  the  “Full 
Communion”  partnership  ( Kirchengemeinschaft ) between  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  USA  and  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  in 
Germany. 

I.  After  the  nightmare  of  World  War  II  American  Christians  took  the 
initiative  to  travel  to  places  in  Europe  devastated  by  the  war  in  order  to 
build  bridges  of  reconciliation  between  former  enemies.  Quite  a few 
Christians  in  Germany  appreciated  this  initiative  and  were  encouraged  to 
promote  a future  mutual  exchange. 

Christians  from  Germany  who  visited  American  congregations  some 
years  later  were  fascinated  by  the  life  of  local  congregations,  with  their 
highly  developed  stewardship  of  gifts,  money  and  time  shared  by  all 
members.  But  they  were  puzzled  at  the  same  time  by  the  diversity  of 
denominations,  the  combination  of  a strict  separation  between  state  and 
church  with  public  prayers  at  all  kinds  of  events.  On  both  sides  of  the 
ocean  the  conviction  grew:  we  can  learn  a great  deal  from  each  other. 

II.  Within  the  USA  a movement  towards  church  union  grew.  This 
aimed  at  decreasing  the  counterwitness  made  by  the  diversity  of  so  many 
different  denominations.  In  1957,  the  United  Church  of  Christ  (UCC) 
was  founded  through  a merger  of  three  different  denominations.  One  of 
these  denominations  was  a Protestant  church  of  German  immigrants  and 
their  offspring  with  historical  links  with  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
Prussia,  which  until  1945  was  the  biggest  state  within  Germany.  This 
once  Prussian  church  — today  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  — 
became  a united  church  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  congregations 
through  the  initiative  of  the  Prussian  king  in  1817.  Today  it  has  its 
regional  member  churches  at  the  borders  with  France,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands  and  Luxembourg  in  the  West  and  with  Poland  and  the  Czech 
Republic  in  the  East.  During  the  division  of  Germany  into  two  states,  the 
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Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  managed  to  keep  its  unity  across  the 
“iron  curtain”,  or  more  concretely  across  the  Berlin  Wall. 

III.  After  the  foundation  of  the  UCC  in  the  USA  some  key  persons 
of  this  newly  united  church  and  some  key  persons  in  the  old  united 
church  in  Germany  started  to  develop  links  of  exchange.  Step  by  step, 
the  occasions  and  levels  of  exchange  were  multiplied,  till  the  moment 
was  there  to  declare  solemnly  full  communion,  as  done  by  the  Synods 
of  the  EKU  in  1980  and  by  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
in  1981.  The  fellowship  already  highly  developed  was  no  longer  the 
“hobby”  of  individual  pioneers,  but  now  became  a particular  official 
mark  of  the  life  of  the  two  churches. 

IV.  Today  we  have  bi-lateral  partnership  programmes  between  all  7 
regional  member  churches  of  the  EKU  and  particular  Conferences  of  the 
UCC,  between  church  districts  and  even  local  congregations,  including 
the  exchange  of  ministers.  At  the  same  time  a programme  of  exchange 
on  national  levels  between  both  churches  continues.  This  ongoing 
exchange  is  one  of  cross  fertilization,  of  mutual  encouragement, 
inspiration  and  sometimes  even  admonition.  Common  concerns  have 
been  the  commitment  to  preserve  peace  (note  the  attempt  of  the  UCC  to 
declare  itself  a “just  peace”  church),  to  promote  economic  structures  that 
allow  social  justice,  and,  more  recently,  the  question  how  to  shape  the 
diaconal  ministry  as  a holistic  ministry  in  a narcissistic  materialistic 
culture. 

V.  Because  of  the  division  of  Germany  into  two  states  belonging  to 
the  two  antagonistic  political  blocks,  the  partnership  between  the  two 
united  churches  was  partly  a partnership  between  East  and  West.  But 
through  the  political  change  since  1989,  the  breakdown  of  the  Berlin 
Wall  and  the  unification  of  Germany,  the  partnership  has  become  a 
North  to  South  one.  So  it  was  high  time  to  break  this  pattern  or  better 
enlarge  it  in  southern  direction. 

In  Spring  1993,  an  ecumenical  team  visit  to  the  Western  and  to  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  EKU  in  the  re-united  Germany  became  the  entry 
point  for  such  an  extended  pattern  of  partnership.  The  team  was 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  UCC/USA,  the  United  Church  of 
Canada,  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  EKU 
itself,  and  had  the  pastoral  task  of  reflecting  the  problems  of  German 
congregations  and  churches  towards  the  intended  growing  together  of  the 
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once-divided  parts  of  Germany.  The  participants  from  the  Philippines 
played  a crucial  role  in  this  team  visit,  emphasizing  the  need  to  focus  on 
questions  of  economy  related  to  social  justice  and  to  make  this  a priority 
question  for  the  future  exfchange  between  the  4 united  churches. 

One  year  later,  the  UCC  in  the  Philippines  presented  a 
carefully-reflected  proposal  for  a multipartite  youth  exchange  between 
the  4 churches.  A group  of  young  Christians,  4 from  each  of  the  4 
countries,  should  visit  each  church  in  turn  for  3 months.  They  should 
study  key  concerns  of  mission  today  in  the  various  countries,  and  then 
produce  together  a “tool”  for  international  ecumenical  consciousness 
building.  This  project,  now  called  “Common  Future”,  is  to  be  realized 
in  1996-1997. 


5.  Steps  Towards  Unity  II:  Other  Approaches  to  Visible  Unity 


The  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  USA: 

Special  Relationships  in  the  United  States  and  Germany 

Frank  H.  Dietz 


I.  The  UCC:  Community  in  Rich  Diversity 

The  “thirty-something”  (as  my  young  adults  say)  years  young 
ecclesial  community  in  the  United  States  expressed  as  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  (UCC)  is  a contemporary  expression  of  communion  in 
diversity.  Our  UCC  is  richly  blessed  by  what  former  UCC  President, 
Avery  Post,  affectionately  refers  to  as  our  “heady  mix”  in  describing  his 
experiences  in  and  with  local  congregations  in  communities  across  the 
U.S.  There  is  apparent  a fundamental  principle  of  inclusiveness  about 
our  being  in  Christ.  The  Spirit’s  formative  work  among  us  is  evidenced 
in  rigorous  exegesis.  Such  exegesis  vigorously  informs  our  continuing 
journey  into  the  oneness  of  Christ.  This  creates  the  dynamic  of  our  being 
covenantally  gathered  around  justice  expectations  and  a vision  of  shalom 
where  there  is  no  longer  “Jew  nor  Greek,  slave  nor  free,  male  nor 
female”.  Since  our  finest  moments  and  the  articulation  of  a discerned 
vision  from  the  texts  are  not  our  only  moments,  our  ecclesial  struggles 
toward  faithfulness  always  include  a tension  to  bring  one  another  along, 
as  all  of  us  are  summoned  into  God’s  future.  That  means  we  have 
interesting  seasons  and  processes  and  plenaries  around  issues  of  justice, 
hospitality  and  being  neighbours  together,  as  we  discover  some  of  the 
not-so-easy  blessings  of  being  a united  and  uniting  communion.  But 
those  are  stories  for  another  time. 

Among  the  charisms  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  is  the  amazing 
presence  of  a diversity  of  ethnic  backgrounds  as  well  as  the  Reformation 
tradition.  Our  reality  as  we  turn  40  is  to  be  less  European  and  far  more 
globally  enriched.  Thus  the  theology  and  ethos  of  those  whose  journeys 
are  African,  African  American,  Asian  and  Pacific,  Latino  and  Native 
American  are  essential  to  our  self  understanding.  Our  more  Northern  and 
European  experiences  which  have  found  one  another,  within  this  unique 
ecclesial  covenant  as  the  UCC,  are  from  more  than  one  taproot  of  the 
Reformation:  our  heritage  is  also  Congregational  (from  European, 
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African  American,  Latino  and  Pacific/ Asian  sources);  Reformed  (Swiss 
and  German,  Hungarian);  Evangelical  (German  with  French  and  Swiss 
border  “connections”);  and  Christian,  that  is,  Disciples  (part  of  a larger 
U.S.  Restoration  movement). 

Two  of  our  UCC  historians  have  suggested  to  me  that  some 
self-understandings  being  lived  out  “as  UCC”  are  rooted  in  a 
Melanchtonite  manner  of  bringing,  and  holding,  disparate  pieces  of 
church  life  and  practice  into  a continuing  relationship.  That,  too,  is  a 
matter  for  later  exploration  but  underscores  part  of  the  reality  of  our 
UCC  ethos  today.  Employed  as  I am  in  a ministry  of  the  Texas 
Conference  of  Churches  which  includes  Anglican,  Orthodox,  varieties 
of  Protestant,  and  Roman  Catholic  full  members,  I know  some  of  the 
personal  and  professional  pain  of  any  “Melanchthon”  reality  in  holding 
together  disparate  parts  of  vigorous  traditions  in  Christ.  It  gives  me  a 
lens  for  moments  of  humour  — and  dismay  — as  I see  the  extent  to 
which  all  the  players,  parties  and  views  in  the  ecumenical  kaleidoscope 
into  which  I look  into  daily  are  also  found  within  our  own  UCC. 

II.  The  UCC  and  the  Evangelische  Kirche  der  Union 

What,  then,  of  the  Kirchengemeinschaft  (“full  communion”)  of  our 
UCC  with  the  Evangelische  Kirche  der  Union  (EKU)?  First  let  me  say 
that  this  is  much  more  than  cousins  in  an  extended  family  reunion, 
though  for  some  in  the  UCC  that  image  may  have  a reality.  Informally 
I have  learned  that  a former  EKU  Ecumenical  Officer,  Reinhard 
Groscurth,  in  the  Toronto  WCC  Consultation  on  United  and  Uniting 
Churches,  “signalled”  to  UCC  kindred  to  “come  talk”.  In  fact,  this 
kinship  is  at  deeper  levels  of  unfolding  koinonia  as  more  and  more 
aspirations  of  being  united  and  uniting  churches  are  expressed.  The  UCC 
experience  across  the  socio-economic  and  ethnic  contexts  of  ministry  in 
the  U.S.,  and  the  Eastern  and  Western  dimensions  of  the  EKU,  enrich 
our  mutual  sharing  in  the  present,  just  as  it  did  during  the  years  of  the 
division  at  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Europe  and  especially  Germany.  As  the 
UCC  brings  freed  slave  and  shamefully  exploited  immigrants  of  globally 
Southern  and  Northern  origins  into  communion  along  with  pilgrim  and 
other  settlers,  so,  too,  does  the  EKU  bring  its  deep  pain  and  challenges 
of  reconciliation  into  the  relationship  of  sharing.  The  earlier  vocation 
within  a politically  divided  Germany,  now  held  within  the  context  of  the 
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one  German  Republic,  brings  some  similar  tensions  and  growth 
opportunities  in  real  koinonia  to  the  fore.  As  a prosperous  and  more 
capitalist  West  encounters  a part  of  its  own  church  in  an  emergent 
cultural  environment  where  it  has  been  struggling  faithfully  in  oppression 
and  under  very  different  socialist  experiences  of  community  and 
institutional  life,  the  internal  realities  of  being  church  together  and 
covenantally  are  monumentally  important.  Those  of  us  in  the  UCC  know 
that  in  the  U.S.  one  piece  of  the  whole  never  contains  all  the  truth. 
Certainly  the  pain  of  working  through  those  realities  in  faithful 
discernment  becomes  a constant  test  as  well  as  opportunity. 

In  an  early  article  in  our  church  periodical  A.D. , about  the  UCC  and 
EKU  relationships,  Wisconsin  Conference  Minister  Fred  Trost  said  the 
two  church  memberships  have  been  “engaged  in  a dialogue  of  faith 
across  an  ocean  of  differences”.  The  formal  decision  in  1980  to  express 
the  joining  of  the  two  churches  in  Kirchengemeinschaft  or  full 
communion  serves  “to  enrich  and  assist  each  other  by  honestly  facing 
difficult  questions  and  encouraging  each  other  in  ministry”.  That 
language  of  official  recognition  and  affirmation  has  enabled  a remarkable 
and  diverse  set  of  relationships,  which  continue  to  unfold  fifteen  years 
later.  Diakonia  is  pursued  and  resourced  reciprocally  in  wonderful  and 
surprising  ways.  Those  reports  are  available  in  the  two  churches.  I have 
been  privileged  to  hear  with  eagerness  the  reporting  of  some  of  the  laity 
and  clergy  who  have  participated  in  such  sharing  of  work  and  ways  of 
ministry  in  one  important  bridge  “across  the  vast  ocean  of  differences 
and  changes”.  Likewise,  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  within  the 
memberships  of  the  two  churches  there  are  amazingly  diverse  and 
numerous  reports  of  relationships  among  and  between  particular 
congregations,  clusters  of  congregations,  local  and  regional  jurisdictional 
units  in  the  churches.  The  seminaries  have  entered  into  sharing,  and 
more  recently  theologians  resident  in  a more  adventurous  way  than  the 
traditional  campus  assignments,  nurture  a future  between  the  two 
churches  which  is  yet  to  be  discovered  in  this  continuing  and  deepening 
journey. 

It  has  been  this  reporter’s  experience  to  hear  the  stories  and  read  the 
journals  about  various  pieces  of  this  work  of  ministry  and  sharing. 
Sometimes,  a candid  colleague  from  the  EKU  or  the  UCC  has  been 
willing  to  express  deep  concern  lest  the  relationship  appear  to  some  as 
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“elite”  and  “too  Northern”.  At  other  times  someone  from  the  UCC  has 
been  surprised  by  the  way  in  which  the  German  churches  are  supported 
financially  in  that  country,  in  contrast  to  the  egalitarian  stewardship 
principle  in  evidence  in  the  UCC  in  the  U.S.  Likewise,  some  German 
pastors  and  teachers  have  talked  at  great  length  with  me  about  the 
seeming  ease  of  church  life  in  the  U.S.,  the  manifestations  of  U.S.  civil 
religion  that  creep  into  sanctuaries  where  the  national  flag  is  displayed, 
and  the  lack  of  focused  local  engagement  with  the  peace  and  justice 
principles  that  characterize  the  national  ethos  of  our  UCC.  Such  candour 
can  help  us  see  ourselves  in  a mutual  manner,  so  that  we  can  address  the 
distractions  and  distortions  that  so  often  befall  our  servanthood  of  the 
Gospel,  regardless  of  where  we  are  “planted”  for  ministry. 

The  contemporary  racist  tendencies  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Germany, 
tendencies  which  are  unleashing  frightening  xenophobic  agendas  and 
policies,  create  a new  common  challenge  for  the  EKU  and  the  UCC. 
Kirchengemeinschaft  may  prove  mutually  helpful  in  both  churches,  and 
could  become  an  ecumenical  and  interreligious  gift  for  our  larger 
communities  in  that  uncertain  future  which  faces  countries  awash  with 
change  and  globalization.  Indeed,  God  is  not  finished  with  us! 

III.  The  UCC  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ 

What,  then,  of  the  UCC  and  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ)  partnership?  As  early  as  1911  the  UCC’s  predecessor  bodies  and 
the  Christian  Church  held  conversations.  Since  1961,  more  official 
discussions  nationally  as  well  as  in  many  regional  and  local  settings  have 
been  aimed  “at  achieving  a deeper  and  more  visible  unity”.  The  1985 
General  Assembly  and  General  Synod  of  the  respective  churches 
entrusted  responsibility  for  an  “Ecumenical  Partnership”  to  a joint 
committee;  in  1989  both  bodies  were  asked  for  affirmation  of  “full 
communion”  between  these  churches.  It  was  not  by  accident,  then,  that 
the  two  national  plenaries  of  these  churches  met  together  as  well  as 
concurrently  when  appropriate  or  necessary  in  St.  Louis  in  1993.  Did 
God  have  a real  hand  in  this,  or  was  it  just  bureaucratic  “game  playing”? 
Archbishop  Tutu  saw  God  truly  at  work,  as  the  meeting  brought  many 
delegates  and  leaders  together  in  a time  of  historic  flooding  in  the  mid- 
continent U.S.  Here  youth,  delegates  and  church  leaders  could 
demonstrate  “hands  on”  the  strength  of  the  partnership  as  busloads  of 
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workers  built  urgent  sand  dikes,  and  meals  were  sent  from  the  meeting 
to  volunteers  and  sheltered  displaced  persons.  Awash  in  such  diakonia 
and  koinonia,  with  the  great  Mississippi  River  rising  toward  the 
convention  centre  and  the  surrounding  hotels,  commitment  was 
formalized  toward  a deepening  and  more  abiding  journey,  a journey  yet 
to  be  charted  between  communions.  Out  of  a common  confession  of 
Christ,  through  mutual  recognition  of  members,  in  a common  eucharist, 
mutual  recognition  and  reconciliation  of  ordained  ministries  comes  before 
the  two  Communions  in  1995.  From  all  of  this  abound  the  stories  and 
partnerships  of  a common  commitment  to  mission.  From  global  to  local 
strategies,  members  and  support  from  these  communions  strengthen  the 
realities  of  a common  and  deepening  witness.  The  “wherevers  and 
whenevers”  of  mission  together  will  be  discovered  in  new  and  emerging 
acts  of  faithfulness,  prayerfully  discerned. 

My  own  experience  as  a member  of  a new  congregation  created  from 
two  former  congregations  in  Austin,  Texas,  has  been  instructive.  The 
new  congregation  was  formed  because  the  partnership  seemed  important 
and  possible  to  Disciples  and  UCC  folk.  Despite  careful  attempts  to 
understand  the  differences  and  similarities  concerning  baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  table,  it  was  not  until  people  began  experiencing  their  contrasting 
styles  and  traditions  that  the  dynamic  of  the  encounter  set  in.  From  talk 
at  and  around  the  tables  of  congregational  life  we  began  to  discover  that 
such  a “holy”  sense  of  holy  communion  collides  a bit  with  what,  in 
another  practice,  was  sometimes  perceived  as  “fast  food”.  We  had  to 
create  room  and  permission  in  a truly  supportive  environment  for 
married  and/or  single  parents  to  bring  infants  into  our  midst  for 
reception  and  later  decision-related  baptism,  while  other  persons  were 
brought  for  baptism  and  a later  expression  of  “confirmation”.  It  was 
different,  and  much  harder,  work  than  consolidating  the  too  many 
possessions  acquired  over  two  separate  “congregational  journeys”:  how 
could  we  use,  or  else  dispose  of,  the  things  we  brought  into  the  new 
church? 

Our  two  communions  are  engaged  in  many  global  partnerships. 
Through  Church  World  Service,  it  camel  to  our  attention  that  a family 
seeking  placement  from  a war-ravaged  environment  needed  to  come  to 
Austin,  Texas.  God  presented  us  with  a common  first  mission 
opportunity  to  receive  the  K.. . family,  who  are  now  stepping  out  on  their 
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own  in  our  community.  How  extraordinary  that  our  first  real  project 
together  related  to  our  communions’  national  offices  and  international 
partnerships!  It  involved  us  in  hospitality,  justice  and  neighbour  texts  and 
tests,  and  our  own  global  reference  points  increased.  Are  there  ever 
stories  about  this  to  tell!  But  that,  too,  is  for  another  time. 

Our  colleagues  in  the  United  Church  of  Canada  might  be  pleased  to 
know  that  one  of  the  welcomed  resources  for  our  new  life  from  outside 
the  two  denominational  structures  and  “shops”  was  their  splendid  and 
imaginative  lectionary-based  learning  materials  for  congregations.  Word 
Among  Us  has  proven  such  a gift!  Is  this  a clue  for  all  of  us  about  how 
we  find  and  resource  our  future?  God  willing,  we  can! 

What  does  all  of  this  mean  for  the  UCC  and  for  us  all?  The  future  is 
open  and  uncharted.  God  summons  us  to  deeper  and  broader  community. 
Is  it  not  in  the  “horizontal  stretch”  of  our  oneness  in  Christ  at  the  Table 
of  our  Lord  that  we  will  be  nurtured  into  that  future?  A “Collect  for 
Group  Commemorations”  serves  us  well  in  all  of  this: 

Almighty  God,  You  call  Your  witnesses  from  every  nation 
and  reveal  Your  glory  in  their  lives.  Make  us  thankful 
for  their  example  and  strengthen  us  by  their  fellowship 
that  we,  like  them,  may  be  faithful  in  the  service  of 
Your  Word,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


All  of  us  can  say  to  that:  “So  be  it,  and,  Amen”. 


5.  Steps  Towards  Unity  II:  Other  Approaches  to  Visible  Unity 


The  Consultation  on  Church  Union 
in  the  United  States  (COCU):  An  Assessment 
of  the  Present  State  of  Progress 

Daniell  C.  Hamby 


I.  Introduction 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you,  and  to  be  part  of  this 
gathering.  My  work  at  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  began  last 
July,  and  I am  glad  to  report  that,  despite  rumours  to  the  contrary,  the 
Consultation  is  doing  very  well.  I anticipate  that  we  will  be  one  of  the 
new  Uniting  Churches  to  report  at  the  next  United  and  Uniting  Churches 
consultation. 

My  paper  will  proceed  in  four  sections:  first,  a brief  assessment  of  our 
developmental  journey;  second,  a discussion  of  the  theological  structure 
of  the  covenant,  which  also  describes  the  process  for  covenanting;  third, 
an  assessment  of  the  present  situation;  and  finally  a brief  reflection  on 
some  of  the  impediments  to  union  which  I believe  we  face  in  the  United 
States. 

II.  A Brief  Discussion  of  Our  Developmental  Journey 

The  Consultation  on  Church  Union  was  birthed  in  the  ecumenical 
ferment  of  the  early  1960’s.  The  idea  for  the  consultation  emerged  from 
a conversation  between  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  then  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Bishop  James  Pike,  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  San  Francisco.  In  a sermon  on  December  4,  1960, 
Blake  proposed  to  the  congregation,  some  of  whom  were  in  San 
Francisco  for  a meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  USA,  a new  church  which  would  be  truly  Catholic,  truly 
Reformed,  and  truly  Evangelical.  It  was  a radically  new  ecclesiological 
idea,  and  engendered  an  immediate  and  enthusiastic  response. 

By  1962  formal  dialogue  began  among  several  constituencies; 
eventually  nine  denominations  would  join  in  the  conversation.  Today  the 
consultation  continues  among  The  Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  The 
Episcopal  Church,  The  United  Methodist  Church,  The  United  Church  of 
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Christ,  The  Christian  Church,  Disciples  of  Christ,  The  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church, 
The  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  International  Council 
of  Community  Churches. 

Through  the  more  than  thirty  years  of  the  Consultation’s  work  several 
plans  for  union  have  emerged,  but  regrettably  each  of  the  plans  has 
failed  to  gain  adequate  support.  Although  it  may  be  a terribly  reduc- 
tionist comment  and  an  oversimplification,  you  will  understand  what  I 
mean  when  I attribute  former  failures  to  the  reality  that  it  is  difficult  to 
merge  pension  plans.  Structural  union  has  so  far  proven  impossible. 

The  most  recent  proposal  emerged  from  the  ashes  of  a structural 
union  blueprint  that  failed  in  the  1980s.  In  1988  the  Consultation 
recommended  for  approval  by  the  member  churches  a proposal  for  the 
Church  of  Christ  Uniting  built  upon  a theological  formulation  called  The 
COCU  Consensus  and  framed  in  a proposal  called  Churches  in  Covenant 
Communion.  The  first  document  provides  the  “sufficient  theological 
basis”  to  bring  about  the  uniting  community,  the  second  is  the  plan  by 
which  the  new  entity  is  to  come  about. 

The  1988  proposal  was  unanimously  recommended  to  the  nine 
member  communions  which  are  presently  considering  and  approving  it. 
The  voting  process  is  to  be  completed  by  1998  at  which  time  the 
Consultation  will  have  its  next,  and  hopefully  last,  plenary  conversation. 

III.  Theological  Overview 

The  COCU  proposal  is  based  on  an  ecclesiological  notion  which 
draws  the  best  and  most  significant  gifts  and  graces  of  the  churches  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  an  ecclesiology  built  upon  what  the  Anglican  theolog- 
ical Robert  Wright  calls  a tertium  quid : a church  catholic,  a church 
reformed,  and  a church  evangelical.  Just  as  the  Christological  construc- 
tion which  views  Christ  as  simultaneously  human  and  divine,  the  COCU 
tertium  quid  always  holds  in  tension,  and  as  life-giving  boundaries,  the 
notion  of  a church  which  is  always  and  simultaneously  catholic  (a  church 
that  holds  central  what  has  always  been  believed  by  everyone,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places);  evangelical  (a  church  which  is  compelled  and 
impelled  by  the  gospel  to  share  warmly  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  thought,  word  and  deed);  and  a church  which  is  reformed  (claiming 
the  idea  that  God  is  constantly  renewing  the  people  of  God,  by  water, 
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word  and  Spirit,  in  sacraments  and  in  the  lived  experience  of  the 
people).  On  this  three-legged  stool  is  constructed  an  eight-part  theolog- 
ical proposal  for  a Uniting  Church. 

It  will  be  a church  which,  first,  finds  unity  not  in  structure,  but  in  the 
heart  of  God.  It  is  a unity  in  the  sacred:  we  recognize  each  other’s  faith, 
we  claim  the  same  sacraments,  we  engage  in  a common  ministry,  and  we 
join  in  mission  wherever  God  is  at  work  in  the  world,  particularly  in  the 
local  communities  in  which  we  live. 

If  the  uniting  church  is  marked  by  unity  in  the  heart  of  God,  it  will 
also  be  a church  which,  secondly,  celebrates  the  whole  people  of  God. 
It  will  be  an  inclusive  church,  for  “m  Christ  there  is  no  distinction,  no 
Jew  nor  Greek,  no  bond  nor  free,  no  male  nor  female”.  This  inclusive- 
ness is  particularly  applied  to  persons  of  colour,  to  women,  and  to  the 
alternately  abled.  COCU  has  a long  history  of  engagement  with  the 
struggle  against  racism,  and  has  been  at  the  forefront  in  advocating  for 
the  rights  of  women,  particularly  women  in  holy  orders.  We  believe  that 
COCU’s  emphasis  on  including  persons  who  are  differently  abled  is 
unique  among  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches. 

Third,  the  Church  of  Christ  Uniting  will  recognize  one  baptism 
among  its  members.  That  baptism  may  be  celebrated  in  a variety  of 
liturgical  expressions,  but  we  affirm  it  as  the  same  reality.  Baptism  is  at 
the  centre  of  the  human  life  of  faith,  it  is  both  a calling  and  a sending, 
it  is  within  the  Church  of  Christ  Uniting  a sacrament  for  infants  and  for 
adults. 

The  Church  of  Christ  Uniting  will  recognize  each  member  church  as 
a “true”  church.  It  will  celebrate  a common  faith  in  the  one  God,  and 
commitment  to  Jesus  Christ  as  saviour.  The  new  Uniting  Church  will 
recognize  obedience  to  Christ  as  a daily  task,  and  will  frequently  join 
together  to  participate  faithfully  in  The  Eucharist.  I believe  one  genius 
of  the  present  COCU  proposal  for  mutual  recognition  of  the  churches 
lies  in  the  insistence  that  each  member  church  will  retain,  for  as  long  as 
they  wish,  all  of  the  distinctive  things  that  mark  their  individual  lives, 
their  polities,  structures  and  procedures.  Each  denomination’s  diverse 
gifts  will  remain  intact  in  the  Church  of  Christ  Uniting.  Within  the 
covenant  there  is  a profound  respect  for  the  gifts  and  graces  of  each. 
There  is  in  the  United  States  a deep  suspicion  of  bureaucracy.  One 
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reason  previous  proposals  for  union  failed  was  that  the  idea  of  a “super 
church”  was  rejected. 

The  fifth  and  most  ambitious  part  of  the  COCU  proposal,  and  the 
present  sticking  point  in  our  conversation,  is  the  proposal  that  ministries 
and  ministers  will  be  recognized  and  reconciled.  The  proposal  suggests 
that  before  ministry  is  anything  else,  it  is  the  work  of  the  baptized;  all 
of  God’s  children  are  called  to  be  engaged  in  Kingdom  work. 

More  difficult,  however,  is  the  proposal  that  Ministers  of  Oversight 
— bishops  — will  be  reconciled  in  inaugural  liturgies  by  mutual  laying 
on  of  hands.  This  act  is  not  intended  to  be  any  kind  of  re-ordination,  but 
is  more  in  keeping  with  the  ancient  gesture  of  healing.  Moreover,  the 
ordained  ministers  of  the  nine  churches  will  be  recognized  as  God’s 
agents  who  are  gifted  for  ministry  among  all  of  God’s  people. 

As  you  can  imagine,  the  classic  questions  raised  by  the  churches  that 
claim  apostolic  succession  are  being  brought  into  the  conversation.  On 
this  point  we  continue  to  search  for  a way  forward  among  and  with  our 
Episcopal  sisters  and  brothers  in  the  United  States,  but  we  trust  that  God 
is  good,  even  when  we  are  not.  There  is  blindness  and  stubbornness  on 
all  sides  of  this  conversation,  but  hope  abounds.  One  courageous  step  has 
already  been  taken  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  which  is 
proposing  a new  office  called  “Presbytery  Bishop”.  This  is  the  Pres- 
byterian Church’s  way  of  entering  the  Church  of  Christ  Uniting.  My 
hope  is  that  other  members  of  the  conversation  will  be  inspired  by  such 
courage. 

A sixth  part  of  the  covenant  is  the  commitment  to  share  eucharist 
frequently  among  the  churches  as  an  act  of  unity.  The  eucharist  will 
finally  interpret  us,  and  by  gathering  frequently  to  remember  and  give 
thanks  we  will  deepen  our  unity.  As  with  the  earliest  church,  we  believe 
we  will,  together  at  the  Lord’s  Table,  learn  more  and  more  about  the 
crucified  and  risen  Christ.  The  proposal  to  share  eucharist  together 
frequently,  recognizes  and  celebrates  the  multi-valent  nature  of 
eucharist,  and  honours  the  diverse  ways  in  which  the  sacrament  is 
celebrated. 

The  Church  of  Christ  Uniting  will,  seventh,  commit  itself  regularly 
to  engage  in  witness  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  both  the  source  and  the  end 
of  our  unity.  The  Uniting  Church  affirms  that  witness  is  a primary  way 
apostolicity  is  expressed;  when  the  church  stands  before  God  in  behalf 
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of,  with,  and  beside  the  poor  and  the  hurting,  with  the  lonely  and  the 
bereft,  with  any  who  cannot  walk,  and  with  those  who  walk  too  fast, 
with  God’s  children  who  are  blind,  who  cannot  speak,  or  who  have  had 
their  speech  taken  from  them,  then  and  there  the  church  engages  in 
mission,  and  lives  into  its  baptismal  vocation:  there  the  church  becomes 
one,  holy,  and  apostolic. 

Finally,  the  Church  of  Christ  Uniting  provides  for  growth  in  unity 
and  a deepening  of  covenant  life  by  establishing  a process  for  covenant 
communion.  The  proposal  includes  a plan  for  a communion  of  com- 
munions that  engage  in  life  together  through  covenanting  councils  at 
three  levels,  the  local,  regional,  and  national.  In  each  community  a 
covenanting  council  will  have  the  responsibility  of  ordering  the  common 
life  and  work  of  the  partner  churches  and  adapting  locally  the  proposal 
for  ongoing  life  together.  The  covenanting  councils  will  attend  to  all 
ordinations,  in  which  the  several  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Christ  Uniting 
will  ordinarily  participate  in  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

IV.  The  Present  Situation 

In  1988  the  last  plenary  of  the  Consultation  recommended  to  the  nine 
member  denominations  a proposal  called  Churches  in  Covenant  Com- 
munion. In  the  intervening  years,  each  denomination  was  to  consider  the 
proposal  and  by  1998  make  a determination  about  participation  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  Uniting. 

Three  denominations  have  approved  the  proposal:  The  International 
Council  of  Community  Churches,  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  and 
the  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
(USA)  gave  approval  to  the  proposal  with  a series  of  “elucidations” 
which  were  created  as  a way  to  explain  how  the  church  would  participate 
in  the  covenant.  For  example,  the  Presbyterians  took  action  to  insure  a 
strong  participation  of  the  lay  elder  in  any  form  of  a Uniting  Church. 
The  Presbyterians  are  presently  working  on  constitutional  amendments 
which  will  allow  them  to  enter  the  covenant. 

This  year  two  more  important  votes  will  be  taken  on  the  proposal, 
first  from  the  United  Church  of  Christ.  The  UCC  considers  itself  an 
ecumenically-minded  denomination,  and  anticipates  a positive  response 
by  the  General  Synod  which  meets  in  early  July.  The  other  denomination 
to  vote  in  1995  will  be  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  who 
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will  consider  entering  the  covenant  at  their  General  Assembly,  meeting 
about  six  months  from  now.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Paul  A.  Crow, 
Jr.  there  is  every  hope  that  the  Disciples  will  also  deliver  a positive 
response.1 

Three  significant  votes  take  place  in  1996.  First,  the  United  Metho- 
dist Church  will  consider  the  proposal,  then  two  of  the  African  American 
denominations,  the  African  American  Episcopal  and  African  American 
Episcopal  Zion  denominations.  Indications  from  all  three  denominations 
are  that  positive  responses  will  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  final  member  communion  to  consider  the  COCU  proposal  is  my 
own  Episcopal  Church.  Episcopalians  in  the  United  States  are  presently 
occupied  with  another  full  communion  proposal,  that  with  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  in  America  (ELCA).  The  ELCA  vote  is 
scheduled  for  1997,  which  would  also  be  the  next  possible  time  for  the 
Episcopal  Church  to  consider  COCU. 

In  1994  the  Episcopal  Church  considered  a recommendation  from  its 
Standing  Committee  on  Ecumenical  Relations  which  would  ostensibly 
have  ended  Episcopal  participation  in  the  COCU  process.  The  General 
Convention,  however,  rejected  any  notion  of  withdrawal  from  COCU, 
and  adopted  a strong  proposal  which  places  the  COCU  conversation  on 
equal  footing  with  the  Lutheran  plan.  It  remains  to  be  seen  when  the 
Episcopal  Church  will  vote  on  the  COCU  proposal. 

Anticipating  positive  votes  from  the  majority  of  COCU  members,  the 
executive  committee  has  set  a tentative  date  for  the  inaugural  liturgies 
which  would  institute  the  Church  of  Christ  Uniting.  Advent  I,  2000  has 
been  chosen  as  the  date  for  the  liturgies. 

In  my  office  we  are  now  beginning  to  identify  and  organize  local 
efforts  around  COCU  principles.  Several  new  congregations  are 
emerging  around  these  principles.  At  least  two  state  councils  of  churches 
hold  the  COCU  ecclesiology  at  the  centre  of  their  organizational  life.  We 
are  beginning  to  ask  what  the  next  steps  must  be  to  move  the  COCU 
proposal  forward  after  the  1998  vote,  wondering  how  formal  reception 
of  the  inaugurated  Church  of  Christ  Uniting  will  be  managed,  who  will 
oversee  it,  and  how  it  will  be  funded. 


1 Editor’s  note:  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  General  Assembly  did, 
indeed,  vote  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  entering  the  covenant. 
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V.  Impediments 

When  I have  wondered  why  there  is  resistance  to  the  idea  of  a 
Uniting  Church  in  the  United  States,  one  of  the  issues  that  emerges  is 
poverty.  This  poverty  breeds  contempt  and  fear,  it  gives  rise  to  distrust 
and  disharmony.  One  Lutheran  theologian  has  suggested  that  churches 
are  like  dysfunctional  families.  We  live  in  one  household  of  faith,  but 
each  of  us  keeps  to  our  separate  rooms.  Some  of  us  are  sent  to  the 
cellar.  At  meal  time  none  of  us  come  to  a dining  room  to  eat,  but  take 
our  own  meals  in  our  separate  rooms.  In  my  own  family,  the  only  time 
you  eat  in  your  room  is  when  you  are  sick. 

This  poverty  is  not  bred  from  having  too  little;  it  is  a poverty  which 
comes  from  having  too  much.  It  is  poverty  which  has  lost  touch  with 
suffering,  both  human  suffering,  and  also  the  suffering  of  God.  It  is  a 
poverty  which  lusts  for  many  things,  but  does  not  long  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  It  is,  I think,  poverty  born  of  abundance,  or  as  Hannah  Arendt 
has  put  it,  it  is  a “death  by  bread  alone”. 

In  the  United  States,  when  we  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  ecumenical 
settings,  we  often  stumble  over  that  phrase  about  “debts  ...  or 
trespasses  ...  or  sins”.  While  we  stumble  over  our  sin,  we  seem  to 
have  lost  any  sense  of  the  radical  reality  of  daily  bread  which  is  the 
abundance  of  God’s  Kingdom.  If  there  is  an  impediment  to  uniting 
churches  in  the  USA,  it  is  a loss  of  any  immediate  sense  of  a proleptic 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  any  wonderment  at  God’s  abundance  in  the  midst 
of  our  poverty. 

I remain  convinced  that  there  are  very  few  theological  battles  yet  to 
fight  in  the  search  for  an  ecumenical  future.  Even  the  classical  epis- 
copacy — episkope  conversation  seems  to  be  cracking,  as  witnessed  by 
churches  in  North  and  South  India,  in  the  Nordic  countries,  and  in 
Wales.  I believe  we  are  now  called  to  radical,  courageous  acts  of  unity 
and  justice  in  local  congregations  of  God’s  people. 

In  the  United  States  such  progress  is  impeded  by  a faulty  ecclesiology 
in  our  churches.  We  live  with  an  ecclesiology  based  upon  a “corporate” 
or  “business”  model  of  the  church.  We  operate  with  goals  and  objec- 
tives, with  quotas,  bonuses  and  sometimes  even  prizes,  all  of  which  are 
reinforced  by  frightened  denominations.  But  we  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
the  ordinary  expectation  one  has  of  church,  a place  where  one  en- 
counters and  is  encountered ‘by  the  living  God,  a community  in  which 
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one  is  healed  and  sent  back  into  the  Kingdom  to  join  God  wherever  God 
is  at  work.  We  reduce  our  vision  of  God’s  church  at  the  expense  of  our 
souls. 

In  my  work,  when  I meet  local  church  pastors  and  ask  them  to  join 
me  in  seeking  a way  forward  in  ecumenical  partnerships,  their  eyes  glaze 
over.  They  seem  unable  to  consider  any  risk,  no  matter  how  small,  for 
unity  efforts  in  local  situations.  They  say  to  me  “we  cannot  take  on  one 
more  thing,  it  is  hard  enough  to  do  all  we  must  for  the  Presbyterian  (or 
Episcopal,  or  United  Methodist,  or  ...)”.  The  litmus  test  for  any  new 
idea  in  most  of  our  denominations  now  seems  to  be:  “but  is  it  Anglican 
(or  Reformed,  or  Methodist,  or  part  of  the  African-American  heritage, 
or...)?”  Such  inferior  vision,  I think,  is  born  of  an  inadequate  ec- 
clesiology  which  fails  to  see  the  church  as  a sign  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  but  sees  it  as  just  another  corporate  model.  It  is,  as  I am  learning 
from  Rena  Karefa-Smart,  the  “plague  of  denominationalism”. 

My  own  sense  is  that  the  Church  of  Christ  Uniting  may  be  one  ray 
of  hope  for  the  so-called  protestant  denominations  in  the  United  States. 
I am  somewhere  between  optimistic  and  confident  about  the  future  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  Uniting,  but  also  believe  that  whatever  unity  we  are 
finally  able  to  achieve,  that  unity  will  be  God’s  gift  to  us,  and  not 
anything  that  we  ourselves  create. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest,  for  the  invitation  to  be  here.  And  know 
that  we  covet  your  prayers. 


5.  Steps  Towards  Unity  II:  Other  Approaches  to  Visible  Unity 


Agreement  between  the  Reformation  Churches 
in  Europe:  the  Leuenberg  Agreement 

Pavel  Smetana 


A significant  document  was  accepted  at  the  4th  General  Assembly  of 
the  Leuenberg  fellowship  in  Vienna  in  March  1994:  “The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  — A Contribution  of  the  Reformation  to  the  Ecumenical 
Dialogue  on  Church  Unity”.  The  introduction  of  this  document 
mentioned  two  challenges  with  which  the  Christian  churches  have  to 
deal: 

1.  The  churches  exist  in  context  of  a plural  society  with  the  main 
emphasis  on  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of  the 
individual. 

2.  Most  European  countries  that  were  called,  until  now,  “Christian” 
have  undergone  a deep  process  of  secularization.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  secularization  is  also  an  expression  of  the  phenomenon  of  the 
Age  of  Reason,  historically  called  Enlightenment. 

Of  course  the  deepest  cause  for  this  secularization  may  not  be  the 
process  of  an  aggressive  development  and  emancipation  of  the  natural 
and  technical  sciences.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  the  painful  and 
centuries-long  struggle  between  these  two  significant  Christian  traditions. 
This  struggle  burdened  the  conscience  of  we  Christians  and  has  made  our 
testimony  untrustworthy  to  many.  Moreover  this  divided  Christianity  was 
unable  to  resist  totalitarianism,  which  had  its  origin  and  support 
particularly  in  the  “Christian”  European  countries. 

The  Christian  civilization  has  to  pay  its  debt.  This  includes  the  debt 
for  the  colonial  expansion  in  which  more-or-less  forced  religious 
mission  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  cultural  and  economic  colonisation 
of  whole  continents  which  had  had  — up  to  then  — their  own  religious 
and  cultural  traditions.  The1  way  out  of  this  labyrinth  will  be  a very 
painful  process.  The  great  Christian  traditions  will  have  to  acknowledge 
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deep  repentance  and  a confession  of  sins.  They  must  truly  admit  how  far 
the  Christian  churches  had  gotten  away  from  the  path  that  follows  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  churches  must  take  fully  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  for 
the  social  progress  in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  And  if  they  want 
their  testimony  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  — the  reality  and  power  of 
forgiveness  and  love  — to  be  trustworthy,  the  churches  must  seek  the 
way  to  unity.  The  endeavour  for  unity  is  a complicated  and  a painful 
struggle  which  is  known  to  every  Christian  church. 

There  are  different  models  coming  from  the  historical  experience  of 
our  church  of  the  Czech  Brethren,  an  experience  which  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  other  national  churches. 

1.  We  must  emphasize  those  matters  which  we  have  in  common,  and 
minimize  our  mutual  differences. 

2.  There  is  the  possibility  to  hold  long  discussions  about  the  contro- 
versial questions  that  have  caused  the  deep  mutual  alienation  in  our 
history. 

The  Leuenberg  Agreement  chose  another  method:  to  proceed  from 
the  common  understanding  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  with  its  message  of 
justification  and  the  free  grace  of  God.  This  is  the  common  and  unques- 
tionable foundation  of  the  Reformation. 

Doctrinal  conversations  had  been  held  on  many  levels  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  through  the  auspices  of  both  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  confessional  unions,  before  they  were  able  to  present  the 
document  known  as  the  “Leuenberg  Agreement”.  The  opening  chapter 
of  “Leuenberg”  indicates  the  way  that  led  to  the  fellowship  of  these 
churches  which  grew  out  of  Reformation.  The  Agreement  articulates  the 
common  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  — the  message  of  justification 
and  the  Free  Grace  of  God.  This  justifying  grace  manifests  itself  in 
preaching,  in  administering  baptism  and  in  celebrating  the  Lord’s 
Supper. 

This  new  and  deeper  understanding  of  this  central  testimony  of  faith, 
and  the  growing  unity  which  is  coming  as  a result,  commits  the  signatory 
churches  to  cast  off  mutual  condemnations  related  to  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
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Christology  and  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  They  accord  each  other 
table  and  pulpit  fellowship,  which  includes  the  mutual  recognition  of 
ordination.  Such  a fellowship  becomes  a challenge  to  realize,  in  the  life 
of  the  churches,  the  unity  of  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
struggle  for  righteousness  and  in  the  life  filled  with  love.  Thus  the 
Leuenberg  Agreement  commits  the  churches  to  further  theological 
conversations  about  the  relevant  problems  of  faith  and  witness,  in  which 
unity  has  not  yet  been  reached.  But  the  Leuenberg  Agreement  — and 
that  has  been  said  explicitly  — is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a new  confession 
of  faith. 

The  4th  General  Assembly  in  Vienna  also  indicated  a further  develop- 
ment of  fellowship,  by  connecting  more  than  eighth  national  churches 
which  came  out  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  and  in  Latin  America.  The 
Assembly  had  to  confirm  the  results  of  the  discussions  with  the 
Methodist,  the  Anglican  and  the  Northern  Lutheran  Churches.  It  had  to 
express  its  opinion  about  possible  dialogues  with  other  various  refor- 
mation trends.  The  Assembly  was  due  to  enable  the  discussion  about  the 
acceptance  of  proposed  documents  about  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  baptism,  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  and  two  documents  on  Christian  witness  and  freedom. 

The  texts  were  accepted  with  minor  corrections  as  a basis  for  further 
interdenominational  ecumenical  discussions.  The  General  Assembly 
elected  an  Executive  Committee  of  twelve  members  with  12  alternates 
(substitutes),  and  they  elected  from  their  midst  4 presidents:  Beier, 
Kiivit,  Parmantier,  Rusterholz.  They  will  have  the  task  of  representing 
the  common  approaches  of  the  Reformation  churches  in  Europe  to  the 
most  immediate  problems  posed  by  contemporary  political  and  economic 
developments. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  assigned  the  task  of  developing 
financial  facilities  for  the  work  of  the  office  in  Berlin.  All  the  churches 
that  form  the  fellowship  have  pledged  to  help  financially  in  covering 
existing  needs. 

A new  ecumenical  structure  is  forming  — a new  type  of  fellowship 
among  the  Reformation  churches.  This  is  a process.  But  now  it  is  of 
great  importance,  since  there  is  a significant  especially  secular  unifying 
process  going  on  in  the  European  countries.  In  this  new  situation  there 
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is  a danger  that  the  national  Reformation  churches  could  become  merely 
relics  of  the  past,  instead  of  becoming  a force  which  forms  the  future. 

The  Leuenberg  fellowship  of  churches  will  remodel  itself  in  some 
time  into  a unified  form  of  European  Protestantism,  at  least  it 
could  take  the  initiative  in  this  process.  The  continuing  mar- 
ginalization of  the  Protestant  churches  — especially  the  minority 
churches  in  Europe  today,  with  their  necessary  focus  on  their 
distinctive  features  in  order  to  deepen  their  own  identity  — calls 
for  a process  of  mutual  understanding,  and  new  reflections  are 
inevitable. 

Above  all  — the  division  of  Protestantism  in  Europe  causes 
damage  and  hinders  us  in  testifying  a joint  inviting  and  inspiring 
Word  to  the  churches  that  did  not  go  through  the  reformation  and 
to  the  whole  society  in  which  we  live.  And  such  a word  of 
witness  to  the  Gospel  we  owe  to  our  separated  brothers  and 
sisters,  to  our  contemporaries,  to  all  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
(Citation  from  the  report  of  two  Presidents  of  the  Leuenberg 
Agreement  for  the  4th  General  Assembly). 

I am  coming  to  you  from  a diaspora  Protestant  church  in  the  Czech 
Republic,  a church  which  united  Lutheran  and  Reformed  traditions 
immediately  at  the  time  that  Czechoslovakia  was  founded  after  the  First 
World  War,  in  1918.  This  unification  came  from  the  free  decision  of  all 
congregations  on  the  basis  of  their  own  traditions  and  from  the  heritage 
of  the  Czech  Reformation. 

Our  church  has  been,  and  still  is,  proud  of  this  courage  from  our  act 
of  faith.  But  our  fathers,  in  their  prophetic  vision  at  that  time,  were  not 
sufficiently  aware  that  the  starting  point  of  this  unification  should  have 
had  a deeper  foundation  than  just  a splendid  experience  of  our  own 
Czech  Reformation. 

The  forthcoming  national  development  proved  that  the  existence  of 
the  unified  Czech  Protestant  church  became,  at  the  same  time,  a 
centrifugal,  separating  movement  for  the  Protestant  Christians  of  other 
nationalities,  that  is,  the  Protestant  Christians  of  the  minority  nations 
(German,  Slovak,  Hungarian  and  Polish).  For  them  the  national  aspect 
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became  an  obstacle  to  their  becoming  a member  of  the  unified  Church 
of  Czech  Brethren. 

Our  experience  proves  that  the  only  way  to  unification  is  from  the 
heart  of  the  Scriptures  — the  message  of  God’s  free  grace.  Through  the 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ  every  alienation  can  be  overcome,  and  a close 
fellowship  of  love  and  service  can  be  formed  in  both  the  national  and  the 
multi-national  context. 


5.  Steps  Towards  Unity  II:  Other  Approaches  to  Visible  Unity 


The  Porvoo  Agreement 
Mary  Tanner 


I.  Context  and  Clarification 

I am  very  happy  to  have  been  invited  to  introduce  the  Porvoo  Agree- 
ment1 to  this  consultation.  I recognize  that  this  Agreement  made 
between  episcopal  churches  widens  the  scope  of  this  meeting  of  united 
and  uniting  churches.  Let  me  explain  first  of  all  why  the  agreement  is 
called  “Porvoo”.  This  is  the  name  of  the  cathedral  in  which  the 
delegation  worshipped  on  the  day  that  they  finalised  the  text  of  the 
Agreement. 

The  Agreement  is  between  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  in  Northern 
Europe.  The  Lutherans  are  from  the  Nordic  and  Baltic  countries  and  the 
Anglicans  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales.  The  twelve 
churches  involved  are  all  episcopal  churches.  Five  of  them  have  either 
retained  or  regained  the  sign  of  historic  episcopal  succession.  Three, 
Norway,  Denmark  and  Iceland,  are  churches  where  succession  was 
maintained  by  an  occasional  presbyterial  succession  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation. 

I want  to  make  four  introductory  remarks  before  looking  at  the  text 
of  the  Agreement  itself.  First,  the  Porvoo  Agreement  is  between  12 
churches  who  have  close  relations  during  this  century.  There  have  been 
since  the  1920s,  1930s  and  1950s  piecemeal  agreements  between  these 
churches,  allowing  for  a degree  of  eucharistic  hospitality,  and  in  some 
cases  a taking  part  in  consecrations.  There  has  been  regular  interchange 
between  some  of  the  churches  including  regular  meetings  of  theological 
and  pastoral  conferences.  It  was  Archbishop  Robert  Runcie  who,  in 
1989,  challenged  us  to  find  a way  of  moving  beyond  the  piecemeal 
agreements  to  a life  of  single  communion:  a communion  in  faith, 
sacramental  life  and  witness. 


1 See  The  Provoo  Common  Statement:  Conversations  between  The  British  and 
Irish  Anglican  Churches  and  The  Nordic  and  Baltic  Lutheran  Churches , 
Occasional  Paper  No.  3,  London,  The  Council  for  Christian  Unity  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Church  of  England,  1993. 
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Second,  it  is  important  to  correct  several  comments  sometimes  heard 
about  this  agreement.  The  first  is  that  Anglicans  have  been  prepared  to 
move  in  the  1990s  with  Lutherans  because  their  relationship  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  slowing  down.  That  simply  is  not  true. 
Anglicans  are  committed  to  “all  round”  ecumenism  and  are  not  in  the 
business  of  playing  one  partner  off  against  another.  Lutherans,  like 
Anglicans,  are  engaged  in  a host  of  bilateral  dialogues  including  their 
dialogue  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Porvoo  Common 
Statement  builds  upon  many  of  the  bilateral  agreements,  including  the 
Anglican  — Lutheran,  Anglican  — Reformed,  Anglican  — Roman 
Catholic,  Lutheran  — Roman  Catholic,  Roman  Catholic  — Orthodox  and 
others;  and  of  course  it  owes  a very  great  deal  to  Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry.  What  is  happening  in  the  Porvoo  Agreement  is  that  the  fruits 
of  these  dialogues  are  being  received  into  a changed  relationship  and 
changed  life  of  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  in  Northern  Europe.  Porvoo  is 
very  much  about  the  reception  of  theological  dialogues  into  changed 
living. 

Third,  another  comment  sometimes  made  against  Porvoo  is  that  the 
Church  of  England  will  make  progress  with  partners  as  long  as  they  are 
“across  the  waters”,  and  not  living  in  the  same  country.  Again,  that  is 
unfair.  The  Church  of  England  is  committed  to  “all  level  ecumenism” 
and  to  developing  relationships  locally,  nationally,  regionally  and 
internationally.  However,  Anglicans  are  intent  on  developing  relation- 
ships which  have  a consistency  and  a coherent  theological  basis.  Porvoo 
belongs  for  Anglicans  in  the  context  of  their  commitment  to  moving 
towards  visible  communion  on  an  “all  round”  and  “all  level”  basis.  We 
have  sought  to  share  the  agreements  with  the  leaders  of  other  churches 
in  England  and  throughout  the  conversations  we  had  with  us  a Roman 
Catholic  observer  and  an  observer  from  the  Lutheran  World  Federation, 
the  Anglican  Communion  and  Churches  Together  in  England  (the 
national  ecumenical  body). 

My  final  introductory  remark  is  that  the  over-riding  motivation  for 
Porvoo  was  the  feeling  of  a kairos  -a  kairos  in  a changed  Europe.  This 
challenged  the  churches  to  respond  for  the  sake  of  a common  mission 
and  ministry  in  a Europe  seeking  to  find  a sense  of  its  own  unity.  It  is 
no  accident  that  the  title  of  the  text  is  Together  in  Mission  and  Ministry. 
In  the  context  of  Europe,  Porvoo  belongs  for  the  Church  of  England 
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together  with  a number  of  closer  partnerships  with  the  German  churches 
through  the  Meissen  Agreement  which  brings  us  into  a relationship, 
though  not  one  of  full  visible  unity,  with  Lutherans,  Reformed  and 
United  churches.  We  also  have  an  established  relationship  of  communion 
with  the  Old  Catholics  dating  back  to  the  1930s  (the  Bonn  Agreement), 
and  a formal  Twinnings  and  Exchanges  Agreement  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  France;  and  there  are  currently  Conversations  with 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  France.  However,  in  this 
context  the  Porvoo  Agreement  goes  further  than  any  of  them:  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  described  it  as  the  most  single  important 
proposal  to  come  before  the  Church  of  England  for  many  years. 

II.  So  What  is  the  Agreement  and  What  Difference  will  it  Make? 

If  we  look  at  the  Porvoo  text  we  see  that  it  starts  with  context  and 
with  the  importance  of  mission.  Paragraphs  talks  about  the  imperative 
for  mission  in  the  new  kairos  in  Europe  and  paragraph  10  describes  in 
some  detail  the  challenges  before  the  churches  with  which  they  need  to 
engage  for  the  sake  of  mission. 

It  is  no  good  talking  about  establishing  communion  with  your  friends 
unless  you  have  some  agreement  on  what  sort  of  united  life  you  are 
committed  to  living  together,  and  what  the  cost  of  that  commitment  will 
be.  So  after  setting  the  historical  and  geographical  context  and  the 
missionary  imperative,  the  text  begins  by  describing  a shared  view  of  the 
church  and  its  unity.  Chapter  2 shows  that  unity  is  grounded  in  the 
communion  (the  koinonia  of  God’s  own  trinitarian  life).  You  can  see 
here  how  heavily  the  text  builds  upon  the  multilateral  and  bilateral 
insights.  The  text  goes  on  to  paint  a portrait  of  visible  unity,  the  sort  of 
united  life  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  in  Northern  Europe  are  committed 
to  living  together.  It  describes  a life  of  substantial  agreement  in  the  faith 
grounded  in  Scriptures,  confessed  in  the  catholic  creeds  and  borne 
witness  to  in  our  respective  formulas;  a life  of  unity  in  sacraments, 
served  by  a single  ministry,  held  together  by  structures  of  oversight 
(personal,  collegial  and  communal)  which  enable  us  to  take  counsel 
together  and  teach  together,  and  which  keep  us  mutually  accountable  and 
enable  us  to  serve  one  another  and  undertake  mission  together.  It  is  a life 
of  unity  which  embraces  legitimate  diversity  and  which  is  not  frightened 
to  face  difference  or  to  live  through  conflict  in  the  belief  that  the  Spirit 
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leads  into  all  truth.  This  portrait  is  very  close  indeed  to  that  quoted  in 
the  Potsdam  report  of  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches.2  It  is  perhaps 
worth  noting  at  this  stage  that  the  Porvoo  Agreement,  in  describing  a 
portrait  of  unity,  deliberately  avoids  using  any  of  the  terms  that  have 
been  used  in  the  past  — “full  communion”,  “organic  union”  or 
“reconciled  diversity”.  This  is  because,  as  we  carried  on  the  conver- 
sation, we  found  that  there  were  very  different  understandings  around  the 
table  of  these  previous  models  of  unity.  Anglicans  themselves  have  been 
guilty  of  giving  different  meanings  to  the  term  “full  communion”. 

Next,  the  text  sets  out  12  areas  of  agreement  in  faith.  There  was  no 
need  to  work  these  out  in  detail,  because  here  Porvoo  builds  upon  the 
agreements  in  faith  set  out  in  the  dialogue  texts.  But  these  12  areas  of 
agreement  are  related  integrally  to  the  life  of  faith,  to  the  sacraments, 
ministry,  and  structured  communion  for  mission  in  the  portrait  of  unity 
itself. 

Then  comes  the  most  crucial  part  of  the  text,  Chapter  4,  in  which  the 
remaining  obstacle  to  closer  communion  is  faced  and  overcome,  namely 
the  question  of  episcopal  ministry  and  its  relation  to  succession.  I want 
to  spend  some  time  on  the  theological  agreement  expressed  in  chapter  4 
because  clearly  the  question  of  a ministry  of  oversight,  apostolicity  and 
succession  has  been  the  rock  on  which  so  many  of  the  union  schemes 
which  include  Anglicans  have  foundered.  The  ministry  has  played  a large 
part  in  union  discussions  including  Anglicans  not,  I think,  because 
Anglicans  see  this  as  a badge  of  their  own  identity  but  because  it  is 
bound  up  with  their  understanding  of  the  catholicity,  apostolicity  and 
continuity  of  the  church. 

Chapter  4 starts  with  a very  rich  understanding  of  the  apostolicity  of 
the  whole  church  grounded  in  a life  lived  in  continuity  with  the  faith  and 
mission  of  the  apostles.  Succession  in  the  ministry  of  oversight  is  a 
visible  and  personal  way  of  focusing  and  signifying  the  apostolicity  of 
the  whole  church.  Historical  episcopal  succession  (the  laying  on  of  hands 
in  succession)  is  not,  in  Porvoo,  an  optional  “extra”  but  neither  is  it  a 
guarantee  of  a church’s  apostolic  fidelity.  Continuity  in  the  episcopate 
signifies  God’s  promise  to  the  church  and  the  church’s  intention  to  be 


2 “Report  of  the  Fifth  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Chur- 
ches”, Thomas  F.  Best,  ed.,  Living  Today  Towards  Visible  Unity , Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  142,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1988,  pp.  3-20. 
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faithful  to  its  apostolic  calling.  It  gives  assurance  to  the  faithful  that  the 
church  today  intends  to  do  and  to  be  what  the  church  has  always 
intended  to  do  and  to  be.  The  laying  on  of  hands  by  bishops  in  succes- 
sion is  a sign  — an  effective  sign  — of  that  intention.  But  continuity  is 
also  manifested  in  other  ways:  for  example  in  ordered  succession  in  the 
historic  episcopal  sees  of  the  catholic  church.  The  understanding  of 
“bottoms  on  seats”  rather  than  hands  on  heads,  is  well-attested  in  the 
early  church  and  in  the  Orthodox  tradition.  So  apostolic  succession  is 
seen  as  a rope  comprised  of  several  strands  of  continuity.  Being 
“apostolic”  is  a many-sided  reality.  Because  each  participating  church 
recognises  in  all  the  others  the  same  intention  to  be  faithful  in  the  past, 
and  agrees  to  sign  their  shared  intention  to  be  faithful  together  into  the 
future,  in  the  historic  episcopal  succession,  the  Church  of  England  is  free 
to  recognise  those  churches  where,  at  the  Reformation,  the  bishops  were 
consecrated  by  a presbyter,  but  where  the  succession  of  bishops  and  the 
historic  sees  has  been  maintained,  with  subsequent  bishops  consecrating 
new  bishops.  In  the  same  way,  the  churches  of  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Iceland  are  free  to  resume  the  use  of  the  sign  of  historic  episcopal 
succession. 

You  may  feel  that  for  a short  presentation  I have  spent  too  much  time 
on  this  particular  topic  but  exactly  here,  at  least  for  the  12  churches  par- 
ticipating in  this  agreement,  there  is  an  enormous  step  forward.  It  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  rigorous  theological  integrity  and  the  kind  of 
generosity  of  spirit  that  befits  the  best  ecumenism.  It  recognises  that 
while  we  remain  separated,  all  our  churches  lack  something  of  that 
fullness  which  God  desires  for  his  people.  By  moving  together,  and  by 
being  served  by  a reconciled  and  mutually  recognised  episcopal  ministry, 
our  churches  will  be  both  more  faithful  to  their  calling  and  also  more 
conscious  of  their  need  for  renewal.  By  sharing  our  life  and  ministries 
in  closer  visible  unity,  we  shall  be  strengthened  for  the  continuation  of 
Christ’s  mission  in  the  world  (paragraph  54).  Its  value  is  in  the  breadth 
of  its  understanding  of  apostolicity  and  its  refusal  to  separate  laity  and 
ordained  in  the  church’s  teaching  and  mission. 

It  is,  then,  on  the  basis  of  a common  vision  of  the  goal  of  visible 
unity,  on  the  basis  of  the  12  agreements  in  faith,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
agreement  on  episcopacy  and  succession,  that  the  12  churches  are 
challenged  to  approve  a formal  declaration.  The  declaration  sets  out  six 
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acknowledgements  and  ten  commitments.  The  commitments  will  establish 
a life  of  close  visible  communion  between  these  churches  in  Northern 
Europe.  Baptised  members  will  be  regarded  as  members  of  all  the 
churches;  the  ministers  will  form  a single,  interchangeable  ministry.  It 
will  be  the  norm  to  participate  in  one  another’s  ordinations  and 
institutional  structures,  whether  personal,  collegial  or  communal.  These 
structures  will  provide  for  ongoing  consultation  and  deliberation  and 
inspire  united  mission  and  service. 

III.  So,  What  is  the  “Prize”  of  Porvoo? 

It  is,  I believe,  an  act  of  obedience  to  Christ’s  prayer  that  those  who 
follow  him  might  be  one.  In  Europe  today  there  are  pressing  questions 
of  peace,  justice,  human  rights  and  religious  and  cultural  pluralism.  The 
Porvoo  Agreement  is  a way  of  our  churches  being  together,  in  this 
context,  in  mission  and  ministry.  We  have  an  opportunity  to  show  by  our 
life  of  communion  a model  of  living  together,  a unity  which  proclaims 
a fellowship  of  interdependence  and  mutuality.  By  developing  our  life 
together  we  could  provide  a model  in  Europe,  a way  of  living  and  loving 
in  a koinonia  of  faith,  life  and  witness. 

The  agreement  already  exists  because  Scotland,  Estonia,  Sweden  and 
Norway  have  already  agreed  to  it.  The  Church  of  England  is  currently 
discussing  the  Porvoo  Common  Statement  in  the  diocesan  synods.  Its 
final  response  will  come  in  the  summer  of  1995.  Following  on  the 
positive  official  response  of  the  churches  there  will  be  a liturgical 
celebration  in  London,  in  Riga  and  in  Trondheim.  It  is  perhaps  right  to 
end  this  presentation  by  referring  to  the  very  last  section  of  the  Porvoo 
Common  Statement  which  draws  attention  to  the  commitment  of  the 
Porvoo  churches  to  one  another  — but  also  to  their  world  communions 
and  to  their  wider  ecumenical  partnerships. 


6.  Sermons 


Homily  at  Opening  Worship:  John  3:1-17 
Martin  Cressey 


Nicodemus  is  not  only  an  individual  who  needs  new  birth,  birth  from 
above;  he  also  typifies  the  tradition  of  Israel  to  which  Jesus  the  Christ 
brings  challenge  and  renewal.  So  in  the  first  act  of  worship  of  the  Sixth 
International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  I invite  you 
to  re-read  the  familiar  passage  as  a word  of  the  Risen  Lord  to  the 
churches. 

Churches  need  to  be  born  again.  As  an  example  of  this  I offer  you 
this  extract  from  the  Basis  of  Union  of  the  church  I represent,  the  United 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

...  we  may  well  hear  a valuable  message  in  the  lawyers’  warning 
that  at  the  point  when  any  Act  of  Parliament  promoted  to  facilitate 
the  proposed  union  became  operative  the  Congregational  Church 
in  England  and  Wales  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England 
would  “die”.  That  message  reminds  us  of  our  Lord’s  words  both 
about  setting  our  hands  to  the  plough  without  looking  back  and 
about  losing  our  life  in  order  to  gain  it. 

We  know  and  rejoice,  however,  that  there  is  also  a true  sense  in 
which  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  ways  of  apprehending 
Christ  in  his  Church  cannot  and  will  not  die  in  this  abrupt 
manner.  These  are  traditions  with  deep  roots,  and  from  these 
roots  life  has  come  to  keep  fresh  the  discipleship  of  those  who 
belonged  to  them.  Human  life  and  our  life  as  Christians  cannot 
arbitrarily  change  in  a moment. 

We  believe  moreover  that  God  is  calling  us  to  a new  form  of 
churchmanship  in  which  gifts  hitherto  held  in  separation  will  be 
brought  together  and  therefore  will  be  experienced  in  their  proper 
relationship  and  proportion. 
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The  lawyers,  not  the  theologians,  told  us  the  deepest  truth  about  union, 
that  it  is  a dying  and  rising,  a new  birth  from  above. 

Yet  just  as  Paul  was  a new  person  in  Christ  but  also  lived  in 
continuity  with  his  past  life  — “I,  yet  not  I”  — so  churches  which  have 
experienced  the  new  birth  of  union  know  that  they  enjoy  together  the 
shared  inheritance  of  their  traditions. 

New  birth  and  shared  inheritance  both  come  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
is  only  by  the  Spirit  that  church  union  is  life  again.  In  Ephesians  2 the 
image  of  being  “built  together”  is  coupled  with  that  of  being  one  new 
person  through  the  work  of  Christ.  One  of  the  churches  not  present  here 
is  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  whose  representative  was  unable 
to  come  because  of  duties  associated  with  the  Kobe  earthquake  and  the 
more  recent  gas  attacks  in  Tokyo.  That  united  church  was  first  “built 
together”,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  pressures  of  government  policy  on  the 
eve  of  the  Second  World  War.  Some  of  the  participating  bodies  moved 
back  to  separation  after  the  war  because  the  union  had  been  externally 
imposed;  those  who  stayed  together  did  so  because  the  Spirit  had  united 
them  amid  the  hazards  and  sufferings  of  wartime.  Only  the  Spirit’s 
breath  can  give  life  to  church  unions. 

And  finally,  from  our  Lord’s  encounter  with  Nicodemus  we  learn  that 
God’s  purpose  is  to  save  the  world.  The  mission  of  churches,  like  the 
calling  of  Jesus’  disciples  during  his  earthly  ministry,  is  for  a cosmic 
purpose.  United  and  uniting  churches  do  not  seek  to  be  a special  kind  of 
church  but  to  be  more  fully,  more  clearly  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  God  sent  not  to  condemn  the  world  but  that  the  world  through 
Jesus  Christ  might  be  saved. 


6.  Sermons 


Homily  on  John  4:5-15;  27-42 
Hilario  Gomez 


Our  scriptures  this  morning  present  an  indictment  and  a challenge. 
These  are  both  symbolized  by  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob’s  well. 
Biblical  scholars  tell  us  that  at  the  time  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Jews  and 
the  Samaritans  were  sworn  enemies  . This  enmity  dated  back  to  centuries 
of  tribal  differences,  and  was  exacerbated  by  the  constant  warfare  around 
Palestine  and  eventually  by  the  Babylonian  exile.  In  the  inter-testamental 
period,  we  are  told,  Samaria  and  the  region  around  it  were  dominated  by 
foreign  foes,  one  of  whom  was  the  military  leader  who  was  successor  to 
Alexander  the  Great. 

The  reason  for  this  negative  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  people, 
who  thought  they  had  maintained  the  purity  of  the  religion  of  Yahweh, 
was  that  the  Samaritans  had  compromised  the  faith.  Therefore  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Samaritans.  This  explains  the  surprise 
of  the  Samaritan  woman  when  Jesus  requested  a drink. 

This  action  of  Jesus  presented  a strong  indictment  of  the  current 
reality  of  division  among  the  people  of  Israel.  In  the  subsequent 
passages,  He  was  in  effect  telling  both  the  Samaritans  and  His  disciples 
that  the  work  of  the  Almighty  God  needs  everyone,  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  that  His  followers  should  be  one.  The  use  of  the  Samaritan 
woman  and,  later  on,  the  other  Samaritans  in  the  nearby  village  speaks 
further  of  Jesus’  independence  from  the  common  belief  that  He  could 
only  use  His  disciples  to  accomplish  His  purpose.  In  fact,  this  miscon- 
ception has  time  and  again  been  corrected  in  the  biblical  witness.  One  of 
the  most  dramatic  examples,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  use  of  the  enemies  of 
Israel  by  God  to  fulfil  His  plans.  In  Deutero-Isaiah,  Cyrus  the  Great, 
emperor  of  Persia,  was  God’s  anointed  to  bring  the  people  of  Israel  back 
to  their  homeland  after  seventy  years  of  captivity  in  a foreign  land.  The 
people  of  Israel,  the  Chosen  of  God...  And  now,  the  Samaritans. 

God’s  challenge  through  the  scriptures  for  us  today  is  twofold:  firstly, 
we  are  called  to  persevere  in  the  task  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  the 
world  that  God  loves  so  much.  I am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  our  own 
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unique  experiences  to  share  in  performing  the  work  of  God,  and  I am 
certain  that  these  are  all  inspiring,  for  truly  God  works  in  mysterious 
ways.  God  inspires  and  God  transforms.  Secondly,  in  our  faithfulness  to 
God,  let  us  not  forget  to  unite  in  God’s  work  with  others  who  may  not 
be  to  our  liking  — the  “Samaritans”  in  our  own  experience.  For  me,  and 
perhaps  most  of  you  living  with  peoples  of  other  faiths  and  social 
backgrounds,  this  is  a daily  challenge.  Christians  oftentimes  claim  that 
they  are  the  people  of  God,  and  therefore  better  and  more  loved  by  God 
than  the  Hindus,  Buddhists,  animists,  Shintoists,  Muslims  and  others  — 
or  better  even  than  the  other  group  of  Christians  in  our  own  village.  In 
our  divided  way,  we  believe  oftentimes  that  it  is  only  in  our  own  group 
and  through  us  that  God  works.  Well,  we  are  told  otherwise  in  the 
biblical  text  for  this  morning’s  service. 

Let  me  end  by  telling  you  a brief  story.  When  I was  still  professor 
of  history  and  mission  in  a Protestant  seminary  in  the  Philippines,  I used 
to  direct  a Christian-Muslim  Dialogue  programme  each  summer  for  ten 
years.  I brought  about  thirty  seminarians  from  four  other  Protestant 
seminaries  to  live  and  dialogue  with  Muslims  in  their  own  communities 
in  the  southern  island  of  Mindanao.  We  stayed  with  Muslim  friends  up 
to  one  month  — working,  talking,  worshipping  with  them,  and  par- 
ticipating in  many  other  social  activities.  One  day,  we  were  all  invited 
to  attend  a wedding  celebration  in  a nearby  village.  My  seminarians  then 
were  just  finished  washing  their  clothes,  and  were  hanging  them  to  dry 
in  the  yard.  As  the  Muslim  youth  asked  us  to  hurry  up,  one  of  the 
seminarians  from  Manila  said:  “Achmad,  are  our  clothes  safe  here? 
Won’t  they  get  lost  while  we  are  gone?”  To  which  Achmad  replied, 
“No.  There  are  no  Christians  here”. 

My  friends,  the  world  needs  Christians  today.  Those  of  us  in  the 
WCC  number  only  at  best  half  a billion.  There  are  other  Christians  who 
are  also  needed  by  God  to  help  in  this  great  task  of  bringing  God’s  love 
to  all.  We  should  be  one  with  them,  and  with  other  creatures  of  God  so 
that  we  may  see  the  day  when  there  is  real  peace  in  our  world  and  hear 
the  testimony  of  others:  “Yes,  there  are  Christians  here”. 


6.  Sermons 


Homily  on  John  9:1-41 
Christa  Kronshage 


In  my  home  country  of  Germany,  and  in  our  neighbouring  countries, 
you  will  find  quite  a few  cathedrals  and  churches  with  the  symbol  of 
“church  and  synagogue”,  shown  as  the  figures  of  two  women.  One  of 
them  is  always  blind,  often  with  a cloth  covering  her  eyes.  Her  name  is 
“synagogue”.  This  is  intended  to  show  how  “blind”  the  Jews  are, 
because  they  do  not  confess  Jesus  as  the  Christ. 

The  text  that  was  given  to  me  to  reflect  on  this  morning  is  one  of 
those  which  European  theologians  have  used  for  centuries  to  teach  the 
“blindness”  of  the  Jews.  Speaking  to  you  as  a woman  from  Germany, 
I have  to  confess  that  this  kind  of  theology  formed  the  background  for 
the  blaming  of  the  Jews,  and  the  anti-semitism  that  made  the  sin  of  the 
Holocaust  possible. 

As  a German  Christian  I cannot  read  this  text  without  lamentation 
about  the  blindness  of  Christians  — not  the  blindness  of  the  Jews,  but 
the  blindness  of  Christian  men  and  women,  and  of  the  Christian 
churches. 

If  the  story  speaks  literally  of  the  “blindness”  of  the  Jews,  it  is  due 
to  its  context.  At  the  time  it  was  written,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century 
C.E.,  this  theme  was  current  due  to  severe  struggles  arising  from 
internal  Jewish  conflicts.  We  are  hardly  in  a position  today  to  pass 
judgement  upon  the  problems  which  arose  over  diverse  beliefs  current 
in  Judaism  at  that  time. 

Instead  of  reflecting  on  the  internal  Jewish  problems  behind  the  story, 
I invite  you  to  have  a look  at  the  people  involved  in  it:  there  are  Jesus 
and  his  disciples,  the  man  born  blind  and  his  parents,  their  neighbours, 
and  last  — but  not  least  — the  theologians. 

Most  probably  we  are  also  in  the  story,  and  we  should  identify  our 
place  in  it. 

For  my  part  I tend  to  identify  at  once  with  the  parents  of  the  one 
born  blind,  as  I am  the  mother  of  a child  born  with  a handicap  — 
“differently  abled”,  as  many  say  today.  The  experiences  of  the  parents 
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2000  years  ago  are  frighteningly  similar  to  what  parents  may  experience 
today. 

How  well  do  I know  the  discussion  of  the  disciples,  especially  among 
those  who  call  themselves  disciples  and  followers  of  Christ  today:  “Who 
sinned,  the  person  or  the  parents,  that  the  child  was  born  that  way?  Who 
is  guilty?  Could  not  the  mother  have  taken  a pre-birth  test  and  had  an 
abortion?”  These  people  want  to  have  a reason,  they  need  somebody  to 
blame  it  on,  while  the  parents  wish  they  would  instead  support  them,  by 
accepting  and  loving  their  child  — including  his  or  her  handicap  — as 
a gift  from  God. 

How  well  do  I know  the  situation  of  the  parents,  when  people  came 
and  asked  them  — asked  the  parents,  instead  of  their  grown-up  child. 
Their  answer  has  been  my  answer,  hundreds  of  times:  “Ask  our  child, 
who  is  of  age  and  will  speak  directly”.  It  is  a long  way  to  go,  and  a lot 
to  learn,  for  Christ’s  disciples  to  do  what  Jesus  did.  He  saw  a person. 
What  a simple  sentence!  What  a great  message!  While  his  disciples 
started  a discussion  about  “who  sinned?”,  Jesus  saw  a person.  I wish  we 
could  learn  at  least  this  from  Jesus  this  morning:  to  see  a person 
wherever  we  see  people  born  with  a handicap. 

I am  also  familiar  with  the  neighbours  in  the  story.  They  talk  about 
the  one  born  blind:  about  him,  not  with  him,  although  he  is  present.  “Is 
not  this  the  one...?”  Some  said:  “It  is  the  one”.  Others  said:  “No,  but 
they  look  alike”.  The  one  born  blind,  but  now  able  to  see,  listens  to 
them,  and  — he  helps  them.  Ignoring  the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  asked, 
he  answers  their  question:  “I  am  that  person”. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  I would  like  the  neighbours  rejoice  with 
him,  to  praise  God  along  with  him  for  his  new  ability  to  see.  But  there 
is  no  empathy.  There  is  only  interest  in  “How  did  it  happen?”  and 
“Where  is  the  healer?” 

How  differently  Jesus  acts!  He  saw  the  person  and  went  near  to  him, 
he  touched  him  and  his  blind  eyes,  he  took  him  seriously  and  instructed 
him  to  do  what  he  was  able  to  do,  as  his  own  part  in  the  process  of 
being  healed  and  seeing:  “Go,  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam”. 

And  finally,  as  a conclusion,  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  theologians 
in  the  story.  They  are  just  like  theologians  today:  “There  was  a division 
among  them”.  There  is  a division  among  us. 
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The  theologians  question  the  person  about  Jesus:  “What  did  he  do  to 
you?  How  did  he  do  it?”  They  are  not  able  nor  open  to  learn  from  the 
person  who  has  been  blind.  They  know  him  as  “the  one  born  blind”,  and 
they  know  themselves  as  people  with  sight:  but  they  are  blind  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  the  msight. 

They  do  not  believe  the  promise  of  Jesus,  “that  the  works  of  God 
might  be  manifest”  in  a person  born  with  a handicap.  They  deny  the  fact 
that  God  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  people  who  are  suffering.  By  not 
listening  to  a person’s  experience  of  life,  they  miss  the  chance  to  learn 
about  God  . They  refuse  to  hear  the  message  of  the  caring  and  healing 
God  other  than  in  their  books  and  dogmas.  Have  they  not  studied  all 
about  God?  So  they  say,  “You  were  born  in  utter  sin,  and  you  would 
teach  us?” 

I feel  sorry  for  them,  for  I know  what  they  are  missing.  For  my  part, 
I have  learned  more  about  God’s  grace  by  listening  to  my  son  Thomas 
than  I have  ever  learned  in  my  theological  studies. 

But:  “ they  cast  him  out” . 

And  Jesus,  who  is,  as  always,  on  the  side  of  the  outcasts,  meets  him 
again  and  has  a wonderful  conversation  with  him,  a talk  about  God  with 
deep  insight  into  theological  questions.  At  the  climax  of  that  conver- 
sation, Jesus  says  to  the  one  born  blind  and  now  able  to  see,  to  his 
parents  and  their  neighbours,  to  his  disciples  and  to  the  theologians,  to 
you  and  to  me  this  morning: 

I came  into  this  world, 

that  those  who  do  not  see  may  see, 

and  that  those  who  see  may  become  blind. 

May  God  grant  us  the  insight  to  discover  our  blindness  — so  that  we 
may  see.  Amen. 


6.  Sermons 


Homily  on  Luke  1:26-38:  Jesus,  The  Unifying  Force 
Samuel  Arends 


”He  will  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever, 
and  of  his  kingdom  there  will  be  no  end”  (v.  33) 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  was 
the  birth  of  humankind.  Everything  that  God  had  created  was  good.  It 
was  God’s  purpose  that  humankind  should  live  in  harmony  with  one 
another  and  with  nature.  That  was  not  to  be.  The  history  of  God’s 
people  was  fraught  with  division. 

Jesus  was  born  into  a divided  world.  God  wanted  to  restore  Israel  to 
its  former  glory.  Jesus  was  to  be  the  unifying  force  in  the  process  that 
would  follow.  The  selection  of  Mary  and  Joseph  to  be  the  parents  of 
Jesus  was  indicative  of  God’s  purpose  to  use  ordinary  people  to 
participate  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  We  also  observe  here  that 
God  chooses  people  who  have  certain  special  characteristics  such  as 
faith,  confidence,  patience  and  love.  One  can  sum  it  up  by  saying  that 
Mary  and  Joseph  walked  with  God.  They  were  loyal  ambassadors  for  his 
kingdom. 

A king  has  to  reign  over  a kingdom.  In  the  case  of  Jesus,  he  was  to 
rule  over  a spiritual  kingdom  which  would  include  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth.  Throughout  his  ministry  on  earth  Jesus  reached  out  to  the 
rejected,  to  sinners,  to  believers,  to  unbelievers  because  there  is  room 
for  all  in  his  kingdom.  He  started  the  process  of  uniting  people. 

Let  us  recall  the  words  he  spoke  in  his  prayer  for  the  disciples,  “... 
Holy  Father,  protect  them  in  your  name  that  you  have  given  me,  so  that 
they  may  be  one,  as  we  are  one”  (John  17:1).  And  let  us  also  recall 
what  Paul  wrote, 

There  is  no  longer  Jew  or  Greek,  there  is  no  longer  slave  or  free, 
there  is  no  longer  male  and  female;  for  all  of  you  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus.  And  if  you  belong  to  Christ,  then  you  are  Abra- 
ham’s offspring,  heirs  according  to  the  promise  (Galatians  3:28). 
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Union  between  denominations  is  an  indication  that  they  have  come  to 
grips  with  the  fact  that  they  can  no  longer  remain  in  their  little  “Jerusa- 
lems”. When  you  insist  in  remaining  in  the  little  “Jerusalem”  you  have 
created,  you  become  too  comfortable,  oblivious  of  your  mission  to  bring 
others  into  God’s  kingdom. 

Union  between  churches  can  be  an  enriching  experience.  It  enables 
each  church  member  to  develop  the  characteristics  expected  of  the 
followers  of  Jesus.  Union  does  not  happen  without  growing  pains.  It  can 
be  frustrating  and  it  can  be  time-consuming,  but  the  ultimate  victory 
supercedes  all  the  pain  and  frustrations. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  characteristics  to  be  developed  by  prota- 
gonists of  church  union.  They  are  in  union  with  Jesus  Christ  and  will 
oppose  any  distractions  that  would  prevent  them  from  reaching  their 
goal. 

Faith'.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  said  of  faith,  “It  is  the  assurance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  conviction  of  things  not  seen”  (1:1).  Once  you 
have  faith  you  begin  to  dream  of  the  end  result.  All  those  who  play  a 
role  share  their  dreams;  the  dreams  are  then  analysed  to  discern  the  will 
of  God. 

The  greatest  victories  are  the  victories  of  faith.  It  is  not  so  much  what 
we  can  do  that  counts,  but  what  we  can  trust  God  to  do  through  us. 

Confidence’.  The  Oxford  Dictionary  describes  confidence  as  “assured 
expectation”:  Mary  ultimately  accepted  that  she  was  to  become  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  This  was  her  response  to  the  angel,  “Here  am  I,  the 
servant  of  the  Lord,  let  it  be  with  me  according  to  your  word”  (Luke 
1:38).  Her  perplexity  had  changed  into  confidence.  United  and  uniting 
churches,  and  persons  striving  towards  church  union,  must  have 
confidence  in  the  course  upon  which  they  have  embarked.  Isaiah’s 
message  to  Israel  was,  “...in  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength”  (30:15). 

Patience : People  will  guard  jealously  that  which  they  hold  dear.  They 
feel  comfortable  with  the  known,  whereas  the  unknown  fills  them  with 
trepidation.  The  fears  that  people  may  have  of  losing  what  is  dear  to 
them  may  be  allayed  if  there  is  constant  evaluation  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  search  for  unity.  Be  patient  with  persons  who  are  genuinely 
afraid. 
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James  has  sound  advice  for  people  who  lack  patience.  He  says,  “but 
let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  you  may  be  perfect  and  entire, 
wanting  nothing”  (1:4).  Be  patient!  God  always  uses  the  life  that  yields 
to  Him,  but  in  God’s  own  way.  Patience  does  not  mean  you  have  to  stop 
what  you  are  doing.  Be  patient  when  questions  are  asked  about  church 
union  and  its  advantages. 

Love:  People  who  understand  what  it  means  to  love  God  will  also 
love  their  fellow  human-beings.  This  season  of  lent  enables  us  to  reflect 
on  the  love  of  God  and  how  we  have  to  respond  to  that  love.  The  words 
spoken  by  Jesus  in  his  discourse  with  Nicodemus  remind  us  how  much 
God  wanted  his  creation  to  be  one:  “For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  Son,  so  that  everyone  who  believes  in  him  may  not  perish 
but  have  eternal  life  “ (John  3:16). 

Members  of  united  and  uniting  churches  must  display  love  to  one 
another  and  to  members  of  churches  which  have  not  yet  moved  towards 
union.  The  love  that  unites  Christians  is  stronger  than  the  differences  that 
divide  them.  If  there  is  a tug  of  war,  let  the  rope  be  the  love  of  God. 

The  theme  of  our  meeting  is,  “Built  Together:  The  Present  Vocation 
of  United  and  Uniting  Churches”.  Jesus  died  and  rose  again  to  affirm  his 
kingship.  We,  the  citizens  of  his  kingdom,  must  continue  with  our 
mission  for  a united  church.  If  we  swear  allegiance  to  Jesus  he  will 
continue  to  be  the  unifying  force  between  and  among  us. 


6.  Sermons 


Homily  on  John  11:1-53:  Toward  Unity,  Toward  Life 
John  Radano 


I was  recently  browsing  through  a volume  called  Sermons  in 
American  History,  Selected  Issues  in  the  American  Pulpit  1630-1967. 1 
It  includes  sermons  by  famous  people  such  as  Roger  Williams,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Dwight  L.  Moody  and  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  Among  the 
more  recent  selections  are  two  sermons  in  a chapter  that  refers  to  the 
modern  ecumenical  movement.  One  of  these  is  the  famous  sermon  of 
Eugene  Carson  Blake,  then  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  on  December  4,  1960,  at  Grace 
Cathedral  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  San  Francisco.2  Entitled  “A 
Proposal  for  the  Reunion  of  Christ’s  Church”,  it  was  this  sermon  that 
launched  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union.  Perhaps  the  presence  of  that 
sermon  in  that  collection  suggests  in  its  own  way  that  united  and  uniting 
churches  are  perceived  as  important,  and  seen  to  be  at  the  heart  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  In  very  visible  and  tangible  ways  they  intend  to 
bring  Christians  from  disunity  to  unity. 

The  scripture  provided  for  today’s  service  is  the  great  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  account  of  Jesus  bringing  Lazarus 
from  death  to  life. 

The  episode  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  shows  Jesus  in  his  humanity 
and  in  his  glory.  His  humanity  is  reflected  in  his  concern  for  Lazarus: 
“Our  friend  Lazarus  has  fallen  asleep,  but  I am  going  there  to  awaken 
him”  (verse  1 1);  it  is  reflected  in  his  conversations  with  Martha  and  with 
Mary.  When  Jesus  saw  Mary  weeping  because  of  the  death  of  Lazarus, 
the  Gospel  says:  “he  was  greatly  disturbed  in  spirit  and  deeply  moved” 
(v.33).  It  is  reflected  in  his  initial  reactions  on  his  way  to  the  tomb: 
“Jesus  began  to  weep”  (v.35).  And  as  he  came  to  the  tomb,  according 
to  verse  38,  he  was  “again  greatly  disturbed”. 


1 Sermons  in  American  History:  Selected  Issues  in  the  American  Pulpit  1630-1967 , 
ed.  by  De  Witte  Holland,  Nashville,  Abingdon  Press,  1971. 

2 Sermons  in  American  History , op.  cit . , pp.  393-403. 
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We  see  Jesus’  glory  as  well.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  shows  Jesus  as 
the  life  of  the  world,  as  “the  power  of  Life  evident  in  Resurrection”3: 
“I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  Those  who  believe  in  me,  even 
though  they  die,  will  live”  (v.25). 

But  this  same  episode  which  reveals  Jesus  as  the  life  of  the  world 
ends,  significantly,  (v. 45-57)  with  his  enemies  planning  to  put  him  to 
death  (v.53).  They  seek  to  arrest  him  (v.57). 

Jesus  gives  life,  and  his  enemies  wish  his  death.  The  hostility  to  Jesus 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  no  doubt  was  caused  not  only  by  this 
episode,  but  by  the  various  ways  in  which  his  ministry  seemed  to  be  a 
threat  to  them.  But  this  chapter  is  structured  in  a way  that  contrasts  life 
and  death.  It  shows  Jesus  as  giver  of  life,  and  his  enemies  planning  his 
death.  Perhaps  this  can  stimulate  some  reflection  on  our  part  in  this 
meeting  of  united  and  uniting  churches,  during  this  liturgical  season  of 
Lent  where  repentance  is  especially  poignant. 

The  image  that  comes  to  me,  at  least,  is  that  humanity  — we  — have 
been  given  a gift  of  life:  the  gospel,  the  good  news  of  God’s  abiding, 
saving  presence,  a gift  to  be  shared  with  the  world,  a gift  that  humanity 
needs.  And  yet  too  often  we  who  have  benefitted  from  this  gift  have 
created  stumbling  blocks  to  it.  That  there  are  “united  and  uniting 
churches”  presupposes  that  there  have  been,  and  are,  “divisions  and 
dividing  among  Christians”,  as  we  so  sorrowfully  know.  There  has  been 
discord,  as  the  decree  on  Ecumenism  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  puts 
it,  which  “openly  contradicts  the  will  of  Christ,  provides  a stumbling 
block  to  the  world,  inflicts  damage  on  the  most  holy  cause  of  proclaim- 
ing the  good  news  to  every  creature”  (Uni  tat  is  Redintegratio,  1).  In 
short,  there  has  been  a tragedy,  and  it  continues.  Do  we  recognize  this? 

The  existence  of  “united  and  uniting  churches”  is  a reminder  of  this 
problem;  but  it  is  also  a sign  of  hope.  Is  it  too  risky,  or  is  it  an  exag- 
geration, to  take  the  basic  terms  that  emerge  from  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  John  — life  (Jesus  as  the  resurrection  and  the  life)  and  death  (the 
intention  of  Jesus’  enemies  to  put  him  to  death)  — and  apply  them  here? 
Is  it  not  true  to  say  that  “united  and  uniting  churches”  are  dealing  with 
“life”  and  “death”  matters?  I don’t  think  that  it  is  too  much  of  an 


3 Pheme  Perkins,  “The  Gospel  According  to  John”,  ed.  by  Brown,  S.S.,  et  al ., 
The  New  Biblical  Commentary , Englewood  Cliffs,  Prentice-Hall,  1990,  p.  969. 
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exaggeration.  The  quest  for  unity  is  a quest  for  life,  an  effort  to  break 
the  cycle  of  separation  which  often  enough  has  led  to  violence,  and  in 
place  of  it  to  bring  the  grace  of  healing,  to  bring  new  life. 

A glance  at  history  will  show  that  separations  among  Christians  have 
led  to,  or  contributed  to,  violence.  Divisions  among  Christians  were 
related  to  wars  of  religion  in  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Ethnic 
tensions  or  nationalistic  conflicts,  even  in  recent  times,  have  been 
exacerbated  by  divisions  among  Christians.  And  if,  today,  these 
continuing  divisions  no  longer  lead  to  war,  they  still  provoke  a whole 
range  of  negative  mutual  reactions  in  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
including  outright  hostility,  bitterness,  misunderstanding,  sorrow  and 
frustration.  Too  often  they  still  remain  the  filter  through  which  we  view 
one  another  with  suspicion  and  apprehension.  Division  wounds.  Efforts 
to  restore  unity,  on  the  other  hand,  are  reconciling  and  healing. 

In  that  famous  sermon  in  1960,  Eugene  Carson  Blake  made  some 
specific  proposals  relating  to  the  particular  churches  to  which  he  was 
appealing.  But  he  also  made  some  statements  that  I think  apply  to  all 
uniting  efforts,  and  to  ecumenical  efforts  in  general.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  sermon  he  said: 

I speak  as  one  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  who  believes  that  God 
requires  us  to  break  through  the  barriers  of  nearly  500  years  of 
history,  to  attempt,  under  God,  to  transcend  the  separate  traditions 
of  our  Churches,  and  to  find  a way  together  to  unite  them,  so  that 
manifesting  the  unity  given  us  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His 
Church  may  be  renewed  for  its  mission  to  our  nation  and  to  the 
world,  “that  the  world  may  believe”.4 

At  the  end  of  his  sermon,  Blake  appealed  to  his  listeners  to  “examine 
your  own  heart  and  mind”5  on  the  proposal  of  unity,  and  to  do  so  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Apostle  Paul  when  he  addressed  the  church  at  Philippi.  Paul 
wrote: 


4 Sermons  in  American  History , op.  cit. , p.  394. 

5 Sermons  in  American  History,  op.  cit.,  p.  403. 
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complete  my  joy  by  being  of  the  same  mind,  having  the  same 
love,  being  in  full  accord  and  of  one  mind...  let  each  of  you  look 
not  only  to  his  own  interests  but  also  to  the  interests  of  others. 
Have  this  mind  among  yourselves  which  you  have  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who,  though  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,...  emptied  himself, 
taking  the  form  of  a servant,  being  born  in  the  likeness  of  men. .. 
he  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  death 
on  a cross  (Philippians  2:2-8). 

According  to  St  Paul,  Jesus  himself  is  our  model  for  the  humility  we 
need  in  seeking  unity.  According  to  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  Jesus  Christ 
is  our  source  of  life. 

Lent  is  a good  time  to  examine  our  hearts  and  our  minds  individually 
and  corporately,  to  renew  our  efforts  to  “let  the  same  mind  be  in  you 
that  was  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Phil.  2:5).  In  this  service  we  have,  in  the 
Lenten  spirit,  asked  forgiveness  of  God  for  our  divisions  and  prayed  to 
be  led  to  repentance  and  to  the  joy  of  communion.  As  Jesus  raised 
Lazarus  from  death  to  life,  we  pray  that  he  may  raise  us  from  separation 
to  new  life  with  one  another,  in  him,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 


6.  Sermons 


Homily  on  John  1:1-18 
N.  M.  Bagh 


At  the  time  that  John’s  Gospel  was  written,  Christianity  had  spread 
beyond  Jerusalem  and  Judea.  John  was  making  an  attempt  to  witness  to 
Jesus  in  the  language  and  thought-forms  that  would  be  understood  by 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  especially  by  Greek-speaking  people.  In 
doing  so  John  used  three  important  words:  “word”,  “light”  and  “life”. 

I.  Jesus  the  Living  Word 

The  word  was  understood  among  the  Jewish  people  as  fully  alive  and 
powerful.  It  was  the  energy  of  God  which  created  the  world.  God  made 
all  things  with  his  word.  The  Greeks  understood  the  word  as  the  logos. 
According  to  the  Greek  philosopher  Heraclitus,  the  logos  was  the  mind 
of  God,  controlling  the  world  and  every  human  being.  So  to  the  Jews 
and  Greeks  the  word  “logos”  meant  the  creating,  illuminating,  control- 
ling, sustaining  mind  of  God  which  had  come  to  earth  in  Jesus  Christ. 

John’s  testimony  is:  if  you  wish  to  see  the  word  of  God,  if  you  wish 
to  see  the  creative  power  of  God,  if  you  wish  to  see  that  word  which 
brought  the  world  into  existence,  and  which  gives  light  and  life  to  every 
human  being,  then  look  at  Jesus.  In  him  the  word  of  God  has  come 
among  you.  John  equated  word  with  Jesus,  John  says  of  Jesus  that  he  is 
none  other  than  God’s  creative  and  life-giving  and  light-giving  word, 
that  Jesus  is  the  power  of  God  which  created  the  world,  and  the  reason 
of  God  which  sustains  the  world,  come  to  earth  in  a human  and  bodily 
form. 

God  who  is  unseen  and  abstract  can  be  seen  as  a visible  reality  in 
Jesus.  Firstly,  John  says  that  the  word  was  before  creation.  The  word  is 
not  part  of  the  world;  the  world  came  into  existence  in  time.  The  word, 
however,  is  part  of  eternity  and  was  there  with  God  before  time  and 
before  the  world  began  (John  1:1-4,10,11).  John  1:14-18  indicates  that 
the  same  word  became  alive  and  living  in  Jesus.  John  says  of  Jesus  that 
he  existed  before  creation. 
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Secondly,  John  describes  the  connection  between  the  word  and  God 
as  the  most  intimate  possible.  There  has  always  been  the  most  intimate 
connection  between  Jesus  and  God.  Only  Jesus  can  fully  reveal  God. 

Thirdly,  when  John  says  the  word  was  God,  he  means  that  Jesus  is 
identical  with  God.  In  John’s  Gospel  the  “I  am”  of  Jesus  makes  his 
divinity  absolutely  clear.  In  John  8:58  we  hear  Jesus  saying,  “Before 
Abraham  was  born,  ‘I  am’”. 

Therefore  if  anyone  wants  to  see  God  and  experience  God  he  or  she 
must  know  Jesus  and  accept  Jesus  as  God.  It  is  the  task  of  the  church  to 
witness  for  Jesus.  The  church  is  called  to  show  to  the  world,  through  its 
work  and  mission,  that  Jesus  is  alive  and  that  God  is  operative  in  human 
life.  The  word  of  God,  which  is  creative  energy,  can  recreate  in  us  a 
new  humanity,  a new  being  free  from  sinful  selfishness;  thus  it  can 
create  a new  world  order  and  establish  the  rule  of  God,  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  For  we  who  are  called  to  be  the  church,  this  is  our  priority  in  the 
mission  to  expel  darkness,  ignorance  and  sin. 

II.  Jesus  the  Life  of  the  World 

The  word  was  the  source  of  life,  and  the  life  brought  light  to  human- 
kind. The  light  shines  in  the  darkness  and  the  darkness  has  never  put  it 
out  (John  1:4-5).  Jesus  is  the  source  of  life.  These  themes  continue 
throughout  John’s  gospel:  I am  the  life-giving  water  and  eternal  life, 
says  Jesus  (4: 14);  I am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  (11:25);  I am  the  life 
(14:6);  I am  the  bread  of  life  (6:35).  Jesus  came  to  give  abundant  life, 
the  full  richness  of  life,  the  deepest  quality  of  life  (10:10).  Those  who 
accept  Jesus  have  life,  life  opposed  to  death.  Humanity  longs  for  eternal 
life;  the  church  is  called  to  give  that  life  which  no  one  can  take  away. 
But  the  church  in  its  sinful  division  will  not  witness  convincingly  to  this 
life.  The  church  must  witness  in  a unified  way  to  the  life  which  is  from 
God. 

Let  us  preach  and  present  to  the  world  Jesus,  so  that  the  world  may 
have  life:  “whoever  believes  in  the  Son  has  eternal  life”  (3:36); 
“everyone  who  believes  the  Son  shall  have  eternal  life  and  shall  not 
perish”  (3:16).  Today  when  life  is  devalued  the  thrust  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  must  be  to  off$r  the  life  which  is  Jesus.  Is  this  not  our 
evangelical  task  and  priority? 
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III.  Jesus  the  Light  of  the  World 

John  emphasizes  that  Jesus  is  the  light  which  empowers  and  guides 
our  life:  the  light  shines  in  darkness  and  the  darkness  has  never  put  it  out 
(1:15);  the  light  that  comes  into  the  world  and  shines  on  all  humankind 
(1:19). 

Light  is  opposed  to  darkness.  When  light  shines,  our  weakness  and 
sinfulness  are  brought  “to  light”  for  correction,  healing  and  the 
restoration  of  wholeness.  Let  us  present  to  the  world  Jesus,  who  is  the 
light  of  the  world  (8:12,  9:5).  Today’s  world  is  being  swallowed  up  by 
the  darkness  of  sin.  Let  us  bring  Jesus  into  our  lives  so  that  no  one  is 
condemned  to  eternal  death,  but  all  may  receive  eternal  life. 

* * * 


These  very  words  speak  of  the  unity  of  the  Trinity,  the  unity  of  the 
nature  of  God  and  the  unity  within  the  body  of  Christ.  Christ’s  prayer 
is  that  we  all  be  one,  as  he  is  one  with  God  in  God’s  trinitarian  life.  The 
testimony  of  John  about  Jesus  should  compel  us  to  witness  to  the  nature 
of  God  revealed  through  Jesus  Christ.  This  should  become  the  factor 
which  unites  us.  Our  allegiance  to  Jesus  should  be  expressed  in  our 
obedience,  love  and  dedication  to  him  who  is  calling  us  to  unite  and  to 
witness. 


6.  Sermons 


Homily  at  Closing  Worship:  Who  are  you? 
Diane  C.  Kessler 


The  experience  is  familiar  to  many  ecumenical  advocates.  I can  close 
my  eyes  and  see  it.  I am  invited  to  talk  with  the  board  of  directors  of 
one  of  our  member  denominations  about  our  shared  ecumenical  life 
through  the  council  of  churches.  The  board  members  sit  around  a square 
table,  hands  folded  in  front  of  them,  conscious  of  their  official  roles  and 
their  weighty  agenda,  polite.  And  in  ways  which  remind  me  of  this 
evening’s  reading  from  the  Gospel  of  John,  they  are  thinking,  “Who  are 
you?” 

So  it  was  in  Bethany  across  the  Jordan  where  John  was  baptizing, 
when  the  Jews  sent  an  official  deputation  from  Jerusalem.  The  priests 
and  Levites  display  some  anxiety  about  this  new  religious  movement. 
“Who  are  you?”  they  ask.  “Let  us  have  an  answer  for  those  who  sent 
us.  What  do  you  say  about  yourself?” 

John  answers  first  with  negatives:  I am  not  the  Messiah;  I am  not 
Elijah;  I am  not  the  prophet.  He  follows  with  a positive  description 
harking  back  to  Isaiah:  “I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  out  in  the 
wilderness,  ‘Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord’”. 

The  discussion  then  moves  from  who  John  is,  to  what  he  does,  and 
why  he  does  it.  We  are  led  into  a discourse  of  comparison  and  contrast 
of  baptismal  practices,  focusing  on  Christ’s  baptism  in  water  and  the 
Spirit. 

This  simple  act  of  baptism,  instituted  and  defined  by  Christ,  draws 
us  into  a new  life  in  Christ  and  in  Christ’s  church  and  thus  into  a basic 
bond  of  unity  with  each  other.  It  is  our  defining  moment  as  Christians. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  our  answer  to  the  question,  “Who  are  you?”  And 
it  is  an  answer  that  we  can  speak  — with  rare  exceptions  — with  one 
voice.  Given  all  we  still  scrap  about  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  that 
commonality  of  conviction  is  quite  remarkable.  I wonder  why  we  don’t 
make  more  of  it. 

So  much  about  our  humanity  marks  our  separateness;  I am  a woman, 
you  are  a man;  the  colour  of  my  skin  is  “white”  (in  fact,  pink,  with  all 
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this  sun!),  yours  is  brown;  I come  from  the  United  States,  you  come 
from  England,  or  South  Africa,  or  India;  I am  a member  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  you  are  Roman  Catholic;  my  family  was  of  modest 
means;  yours  was  affluent,  or  poor.  And  so  it  goes. 

Deeper  than  our  differences,  however,  is  this  unity  we  share  in  Christ 
through  our  baptism.  This  is  a fundamental  spiritual  truth  which,  when 
we  appropriate  it  at  the  deepest  level  of  our  being,  radically  alters  how 
we  see  each  other.  We  look  at  each  other  with  new  eyes. 

Those  who  are  committed  to  ecumenical  ministry  have  been  given  a 
clear  taste  of  this  truth  through  our  experiences.  Those  whose  churches 
have  united  have  embodied  this  truth  in  our  structures.  Differences 
which  seem  cavernous  to  outsiders,  through  the  grace  of  God  are 
transcended,  and  we  are  transformed  because  of  them. 

My  initial  international  ecumenical  meeting  — where  I met  some  of 
you  for  the  first  time  — was  in  Armenia.  I had  dealt  with  Orthodox 
clergy  before,  but  they  were  “Americanized”.  Now  I was  about  to  be 
plunked  down  into  the  heartbed  of  Oriental  Orthodoxy,  with  beards, 
cassocks,  and  language  barriers  — a daunting  prospect  for  this  woman 
who  grew  up  in  Elyria,  Ohio!  But  the  first  day  I was  there,  I found 
myself  strolling  down  the  lane  with  an  Armenian  monk  and  his  friend, 
talking  about  common  struggles  in  Christian  education.  All  that  anxiety 
about  the  unfamiliar  evaporated  in  our  shared  struggles  and  laughter,  and 
I made  a new  friend.  That  experience  taught  me  something  in  my  heart 
which,  until  then,  I had  understood  more  in  my  head. 

We  share  a unity  in  Christ  through  our  baptism,  a unity  which 
transcends  our  particularities.  Drawing  a lesson  from  the  Gospel  of 
John’s  story  of  John  the  Baptist,  we  who  are  ecumenists  are  called  to  be 
“voices  crying  out  in  the  wilderness”.  We  are  called  to  witness  to  this 
remarkable,  holy  gift  with  all  the  energy,  passion,  and  creativity  we  can 
muster.  We  are  called  to  evidence  this  unity  fully  in  our  being,  and  in 
the  life  of  our  churches.  Those  of  us  gathered  here  for  this  past  week, 
those  of  us  who  represent  united  and  uniting  churches,  understand  this 
calling  in  a special  way. 

When  we  are  asked,  “Who  are  you?”  this  is  how  we  should  begin 
our  answer.  We  share  a unity  in  Christ  through  our  baptism.  Thanks  be 
to  God! 


6.  Sermons 


Homily  at  eucharistic  worship:  Ephesians  2:18-22 
Norbert  Stephens 


There  is  a song  performed  by  Candi  Staton,  the  first  lines  of  which 
state: 

on  a cold  and  bleak  Chicago  morning 
another  little  baby  child  was  born  in  the  ghetto 
and  his  momma  cried. 

Even  though  it  is  “just”  a song  I have  always  regarded  that  mother 
as  a visionary.  For  at  a time,  and  on  an  occasion,  which  is  normally  for 
joy  and  celebration  at  the  most  precious  of  gifts  — she  cries.  Her  tears 
are  not  tears  of  joy,  but  tears  of  anticipated  grief  rooted  in  her  understan- 
ding of  the  context  and  the  time  in  which  her  son  was  born.  They  are 
tears  acknowledging  that  the  chances  of  his  survival  beyond  age  30  are 
extremely  slim;  they  are  tears  acknowledging  that  the  legacy  of  the 
ghetto  for  Black  people  in  the  United  States  is  well  entrenched;  they  are 
a legacy  of  frustration,  of  hopelessness. 

The  story  told  in  the  song  proves  her  tears  to  be  warranted: 

then  one  day  in  desperation  the  young  man  breaks  away, 
he  buys  a gun,  he  steals  a car, 
he  tries  to  run  but  he  don’t  get  far 
and  his  momma  cries. 

For  this  mother  the  birth  of  her  son  did  not  herald  a brand  new  story 
of  hope  and  fulfilment;  instead  the  historical  event  was  of  little  sig- 
nificance. It  was  the  same  old  story  of  frustration  and  hopelessness. 
There  are  some  who  would  ask,  and  rightly  so,  “What  is  significantly 
different  about  an  international  consultation  of  united  and  uniting 
churches?  How  does  it  differ  from  all  the  other  international  church 
conferences  and  consultations?” 
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There  is  a sense  in  which  this  consultation  represents  the  continuation 
of  the  development  of  the  universal  church,  for  our  theme,  as  reflected 
in  its  biblical  foundation,  is  certainly  not  new.  In  fact  one  could  say  it 
is  the  same  old  story,  affirmed  by  the  early  church:  now  we  are  God’s 
people;  once  outsiders  in  the  eyes  and  understanding  of  others,  now  we 
are  one  family,  and  the  agent  of  our  unity  is  the  divine  act  and  initiative 
and  gift  of  God,  the  church. 

So  we  gather  in  this  place  at  this  pivotal  point  in  history  as  the  church 
— we  are  “built  together”,  a past,  present  yet  continuous  reality. 
Wherever  the  church  is,  God  gives  it  authority  and  authenticity  through 
the  power  of  the  Spirit.  Thus  it  can  never  be  “the  same  old  story”,  but 
always  a brand  new  appreciation  and  understanding  of  it  — so  that  it 
becomes  a brand  new  story. 

The  letter  to  the  Ephesians  is  comparable  to  some  of  our  Jamaican 
roads.  It  is  filled  with  potholes,  and  you  can  become  so  concerned  with 
the  potholes  that  you  miss  the  scenic  beauty  around  you.  The  “potholes” 
in  Ephesians  are  the  classic  questions  of  the  letter’s  authorship  and  its 
relation  to  the  letter  to  the  Colossians,  but  like  any  good  Jamaican  driver 
I will  try  to  avoid  these  diversions  skilfully;  for  whether  this  theological 
and  ethical  epistle  was  written  by  Paul  or  someone  else,  whether  or  not 
it  is  a development  on  Colossians’  central  theme  of  “the  all-sufficiency 
of  Jesus  Christ”,  whether  or  not  it  was  an  encyclical  letter  — the  theme, 
tone,  and  contents,  as  one  commentator  puts  it,  are  not  just  liturgical  in 
nature,  they  represent  new  thoughts,  a new  direction  and  new  challenges 
about  the  unity  and  universality  of  the  church. 

The  fact  that  the  church  is  the  society  that  embodies  the  purpose  of 
God  revealed  in  Christ,  God’s  purpose  to  reconcile  all  the  unreconciled 
forces  which  still  affront  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  world,  is  merely 
a portion  of  the  central  theme.  The  more  powerful  thought  is  that  the 
ultimate  issue  is  certain:  God  has  determined  to  sum  up  all  things  in 
Christ  (Ephesians  1:10).  This  suggests  past,  present  and  future  action. 
In  other  words,  God  has  reconciled,  God  is  reconciling  and  God  will 
reconcile  all  the  forces,  human  and  otherwise,  opposing  Christ,  and  God 
will  do  this  through  the  people  whom  he  has  called  out,  namely  the 
church. 

The  imagery  is  that  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  an  ideal  com- 
munity, continuous  in  history.  Yet  it  is  an  exclusive  community;  Gentiles 
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are  strangers  to  the  covenant  on  which  the  promises  are  based.  Suddenly, 
in  and  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  middle  wall  of  partition  - the  ceremonial 
law,  that  national  institution  with  its  allusion  to  the  real  partition  in  the 
temple  separating  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  area  where  the  Jews 
alone  had  liberty  to  enter  — that  wall  is  abolished  in  order  that  Jews  and 
Gentiles  may  come  together.  Now  Gentiles  are  no  longer  strangers,  no 
longer  guests  in  a private  family  as  opposed  to  being  members,  no 
longer  sojourners,  resident  aliens  in  a city,  without  full  civic  rights. 
Based  on  the  fresh  reality  of  access  to  God,  they  are  now  fellow  citizens 
with  the  Jews. 

More  interestingly,  the  letter  reflects  the  third  quarter  of  the  first 
century  C.E.,  when  the  enmity  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  climaxed  in 
conflict  whose  ferocity  shocked  all  beholders.  No  wonder  the  writer  sees 
the  possibility  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  together  in  one  church 
as  both  a mystery  and  a miracle. 

The  critical  thing  is  that  reconciliation  is  not  accomplished  by  any 
kind  of  compromise  between  the  parties,  but  by  a divine  act  creating  out 
of  both  a new  humanity  in  Christ,  the  church.  The  divine  revelation  of 
God,  whether  communicated  by  prophets  and  apostles,  is  at  the 
foundation  of  the  church,  Christ  being  the  pivotal  reality,  the  chief 
cornerstone. 

Is  it  not  a mystery  and  a miracle  for  us  to  be  in  this  place,  at  this 
time  as  fellow  citizens  together?  As  the  imagery  changes,  we  see  in 
verse  20  the  commencement,  through  the  Spirit,  of  a building,  whose 
progress  leads  to  the  completion  of  the  work  of  grace  in  our  hearts 
(v.  22).  We  can  identify  with  this,  and  affirm  that  even  after  centuries 
of  divergence  on  issues  of  theology  and  polity,  we  are  “built  together”; 
that  even  after  centuries  of  oppression  and  colonialism  — for  some  of 
which  the  church  needs  to  confess  its  guilt  — we  are  “built  together”. 
Even  though  separated  by  cultural,  national  and  sometimes  racial  ethnic 
barriers,  we  are  “built  together”,  not  because  we  have  compromised,  but 
simply  because  God  has  acted,  continues  to  act  and  will  act  in  the 
process  of  reconciliation.  That  is  the  mystery  and  the  miracle  of  this 
moment.  We  must  seize  it  and  celebrate  it,  but  we  must  also  be 
challenged  by  it. 

’’Built  together”  is  an  affirmation  of  the  common  things  we  share;  the 
theme  is  a celebration  of  our  uniqueness  so  that  there  is  a diversity 
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within  a unity;  it  is  an  appropriation  of  the  old  story  of  reconciliation; 
it  is  a reaffirmation  of  our  authenticity  and  our  authority  as  agents  of 
reconciliation  and  hope  which  lead  to  real  community;  it  is  a challenge 
to  the  systems  and  the  institutions  of  injustice  within  our  world.  “Built 
together”  does  not  allow  the  prevailing  forces  of  expediency  or 
self-interest  to  shape  its  response  and  action  in  the  world,  “built 
together”  is  rooted  in  faithfulness  to  the  determinative  will  of  God,  and 
therefore  manifests  itself  in  responses  and  actions  which  ultimately 
transforms  the  forces  of  expediency  and  self-interest. 

We  are  “built  together”,  we  are  the  reconciled  and  reconciling  church 
in  the  world. 

We  live  in  a world  which  is  changing  rapidly.  We  are  almost  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  challenges  of  commercialism  and  of  economic 
power;  the  motive  of  self-interest  which  ranks  so  high  today;  the 
fast-receding  human  presence  in  industries  in  technologically-developed 
countries  and  the  resulting  loss  of  peoples’  humanity;  the  prevailing 
political  culture  which  seeks  to  dominate  and  impose  its  will  in  very 
restrictive  ways,  and  the  resultant  social  and  economic  impact  on  many 
countries;  the  need  for  the  oppressors  to  be  challenged  — all  these  things 
are  only  a portion  of  the  context  in  which  the  church  that  is  “built 
together”  must  minister. 

So  our  talk  about  being  “built  together”  as  the  “ present  vocation  of 
the  uniting  and  united  churches”,  is  a kind  of  anachronism,  for  the 
church  is  either  “built  together”,  or  it  is  not  church.  If  we  are  not  “built 
together”,  if  our  motive  for  action  is  not  grounded  in  this  identity,  then 
we  compromise  the  very  essence  of  the  church.  For  this  being  “built 
together”  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  the  vocation  of  the 
church. 

The  story  is  told  of  two  boys  who  sat  on  a wall.  Their  dialogue  went 
like  this: 

John,  if  you  had  two  cars  would  you  give  one  to  me? 

- You  are  my  friend,  Tom.  Yes,  I would  give  you  the  car. 

If  you  had  two  million  dollars,  would  you  give  me  one  million? 

— Yes,  I would  give  one  million  dollars. 

If  you  had  two  bottles  of  juice,  would  you  give  me  one? 

- Silence. 
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But  if  you  would  give  me  a car,  and  you  would  give  me 
one  million  dollars,  then  why  won’t  you  give  me  one 
little  bottle  of  juice? 

- Well,  I don’t  really  have  two  cars,  and  I don’t  have  two 
million  dollars  — but  I do  have  two  bottles  of  juice. 

Thus  we  must  not  only  celebrate  our  rediscovery  of  that  which  God 
has  established  and  mandated  us  to  do  and  to  be.  We  must  also  ensure 
that  the  word  “present”  is  not  just  an  adjective,  but  an  adverb  showing 
our  determination  and  action.  When  we  celebrate  the  joining  of 
denominations  and  the  pooling  of  our  God-given  resources  in  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation  and  the  mission  of  hope,  and  when  we  engage 
in  the  spreading  of  the  gospel,  then  tangible  manifestations  of  this  — our 
love  for  God  and  for  each  other  — must  also  be  emphasized.  For  we  are 
“built  together”.  We  have  access,  in  the  one  Spirit,  to  the  same  God.  We 
are  writing,  and  engaged  in,  a brand  new  story  which  affirms,  in  the 
words  of  the  well-known  hymn, 

nearer  and  nearer  draws  the  time 
the  time  that  shall  surely  be 
when  the  Earth  shall  be  filled 
with  the  glory  of  God, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

I began  with  Candi  Staton’s  song.  The  interesting  thing  about  this 
song  is  that  it  ends  just  as  it  starts: 

on  a cold  and  bleak  Chicago  morning, 
another  little  baby  child  was  born  in  the  Ghetto, 
and  his  momma  cried. 

And  now  we  come  fu^l  circle  with  the  church  as  well.  The  conclu- 
sions of  this  consultation  will  represent,  in  a sense,  another  birth.  The 
question  is  whether  that  birth,  too,  will  lead  to  hopelessness,  frustration 
and  lack  of  change  for  those  to  whom  we  minister  — or  will  the  work 
in  Ocho  Rios  be  a source,  for  them,  of  hope  and  transformation? 
Ultimately  the  choice  is  ours. 
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Secretary  of  the  Commission  of  the  Covenanted  Churches  in  Wales,  and 
Ecumenical  Officer  of  the  [Anglican]  Church  in  Wales. 

The  Revd  Samuel  Arends  is  General  Secretary  of  the  United  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Southern  Africa. 

Bishop  N.  M.  Bagh  is  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Patna,  Church  of  North 
India. 

The  Revd  Dr  Thomas  F.  Best,  a Programme  Executive  for  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission,  Unit  I,  World  Council  of  Churches,  served  as 
organizer  for  the  Sixth  Internation  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
Churches. 

The  Revd  Donald  Cragg,  a Methodist  minister,  is  Secretary  of  the 
Church  Unity  Commission  in  South  Africa. 

The  Revd  Martin  H.  Cressey,  Principal  of  Westminster  College,  Cam- 
bridge, England,  was  Moderator  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  International 
Consultations  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches. 

The  Revd  Hugh  Cross  has  recently  retired  as  Ecumenical  Moderator  of 
the  Milton  Keynes  Christian  Council,  Milton  Keynes,  England. 

The  Revd  Dr  Paul  A.  Crow,  Jr  is  President  of  the  Council  on  Christian 
Unity  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  and  a Vice- 
Moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  Revd  Frank  Dietz  is  Executive  Director  of  the  Texas  Conference  of 
Churches,  and  Chairperson  of  the  Council  for  Ecumenism  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  U.S.A. 
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The  Revd  Dr  Alan  Falconer,  formerly  Head  of  the  Irish  School  of 
Ecumenics,  is  Director  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

Bishop  Hilario  Gomez  is  General  Secretary  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  in  the  Philippines. 

Oberkirchenrat  Reinhard  Groscurth  was  formerly  Ecumenical  Officer  of 
the  Evangelische  Kirche  der  Union,  Germany.  He  has  attended  all  six 
International  Consultations  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches. 

The  Revd  Dr  Daniell  Hamby  is  General  Secretary  of  the  Consultation  on 
Church  Union,  United  States  of  America. 

The  Revd  Roderick  R.  Hewitt  is  Secretary  for  Education  in  Mission  of 
the  Council  for  World  Mission,  London,  and  a minister  of  the  host 
church  for  the  Sixth  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
Churches. 

The  Revd  Dr  Rena  Karefa-Smart  is  Ecumenical  Officer  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Diocese  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A.,  and  a member  of 
the  National  Executive  Committee  of  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union. 

The  Revd  Diane  C.  Kessler,  a minister  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
U.S.A.,  is  General  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches. 

Dr.  Leo  Koffemann  is  Executive  Secretary  for  Ecumenical  Relations, 
Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands. 

Mrs.  Christa  Kronshage  is  an  ordained  lay  preacher  in  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  the  Union,  Germany. 

The  Revd  Doug  Lendrum,  co-convenor  of  the  church  union  committee 
of  the  Prestyterian  Church  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand,  is  a Councillor  of 
the  Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council,  New  Zealand. 
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Oberkirchenrat  Gerhard  Linn  is  Ecumenical  Officer  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  the  Union,  Germany. 

Msgr.  John  Radano  is  Head  of  the  Office  of  the  Western  Section  of  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
Vatican  City. 

ThMgr  Pavel  Smetana  is  Senior  of  the  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  Czech  Brethren. 

The  Revd  Norbert  Stephens  is  a minister  of  the  United  Church  of 
Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands. 

Dr  Mary  Tanner  is  General  Secretary  of  the  Council  for  Christian  Unity, 
General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Moderator  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission. 
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The  United  and  Uniting  Churches  are  very  diverse,  but  one  in 
their  commitment  to  the  visible  expression  of  the  unity  of 
Christ’s  body,  the  church. 

This  book,  the  official  report  of  the  Sixth  International 
Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  includes  articles 
on  the  identity,  mission  and  challenge  of  united  churches,  on 
active  church  union  negotiations,  and  on  a wide  range  of  other 
approaches  to  visible  Christian  unity.  It  offers  an  exceptionally 
broad  survey  of  the  practical  steps  now  being  taken  towards 
Christian  unity,  and  of  efforts  to  relate  that  unity  to  the 
church’s  witness,  mission  and  service  in  the  world  today. 

The  contributors  include  prominent  international  and  local 
ecumenical  leaders. 


Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Best  is  on  the  staff  of  Faith  and  Order 
(Unit  I),  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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